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PREFACE 



A S President of the Church Misaiooarj Society, I 
jI giaSiy accede to Mr. Uoyd's teqaest that I ehoald 
write a tew lines of introduction to his book. 

Be has been bearing his share of "the white miui's 
burden" of ruling, civiliaing, and Christianising the 
"silent peoples," of whom John Bnll cairies no less 
than 860 millions on his back. 

The duty is no light one, bat it gives an outlet for the 
ene^es of oar people, an object worthy of an Imperial 
race, of a Christian ooantry, a call to pat forth the 
higheet qaalities of the Anglo<8axon character. Mr. 
Lloyd has been for foar years and a half engaged as one 
of oar missionaries in the grand work of helping to baild 
Qp the Church in Uganda and the regions aroand it, 
within the confines of the British Protectorate. 

It is a chorch whose foundations were laid by Bishops 
Hannington and Parker, by Ifackay, Shei^ld Smith, 
PiUdngton, and many others — a ohnroh rich in martyrs, 
now nnmbering more than 20,000 baptized members, 
besides cateohamens and readers, with 16 native clergy 
and 1,000 lay Evangelists — a charch self-supporting, 
possessing the Bible and Prayer-Book in its own 
ttmgae, and spending £1,600 a yeu in the purchase 
oi books. 
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What hath God wrooght? 

Daring his sojooni in Africa Mr. Lloyd has been 
witnesB of the stirring acenea of the Soadaoese rebellion, 
whiob he assisted in repressing. He was priyileged to 
olose the eyes of bis friend and brother, Mr. Callifi, so 
early Btraok down in Toro, and to him was dictated the 
wonderful tetter from King Dandi Eaeagama to "The 
Elders of the Chnrch in Enrope," thftnldng them for 
sending teachers, and telling them that he wanted very 
mnch to arrange all the matters of his coontry for God 
only, that all his people might nnderstuid that Christ 
JesQB is the Savionr of all coontries, and that He is the 
£ing of all kings. 

To his rdle as a missionary Mr. Lloyd has added that 
of an ezpl(»rer. Last year, when the time of his fnrlongh 
had come, he determined to strike ont a Une for himself 
and make throogh Belgian territory for an exit on the 
West Coast. This bronght him to the Pygmy Forest, 
where Stanley spent so much time, and reviewed the old 
memories of Eerodotaa. 

Mach progress has been made, even since the later of 
the two historians, and it speaks well that oar traveller 
was able to make his way through the midst of Pygmies 
and cannibals, nnharmed and miharming. The knowledge 
he has gained cannot fail to be of aae to him when he 
letoma to Uganda, and it will certunly be of interest to 
his readers, to whom I heartily commend hia book. 

JOHN H. EENNAWAT. 
Cbdbor UisuoMunt Hovai, 
SiusBun Squabs, E.C. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 



rpHE writer of the following pagee mokeB no pretensiona 
-L to literar; ability, and he intends this work merely 
to be a plain, onyanuBhed story, simply told, of life lived 
under many conditions in Africa. He hopes no apology 
will be deemed necessary for the imperfectioDs which 
may appear in the telling of his narrative. The writing 
of sach a book was far enough from his thooghts when 
he went off upon his mission to that benighted continent, 
and nothing would now indace him to do so bat the con- 
victioD that the knowledge he has gained of unknown 
coontries and unknown tribes should not be kept to him- 
self. As one who has labonred, and still hopes to laboar, 
among the helpless and friendless millions of the Dark 
Continent, his natorol desire, if writing a book at all, 
wonld be to treat with missionary enterprise exclneiTely, 
and to establlBb and enforce the claims of the perishing 
heathen. Bat this is not what he has set himself to do 
in producing this volnme. The other side of missionary 
life mast sometimes be told, and to this task he has pot 
his hand. It has been a dtf&colt one, bnt however imper- 
fectly it has been accomplished the writer simply asks 
that the reader will bear in mind that the intentions of 
the author are to introdnce facts in snch a way as to 
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interest the most casaal readei; oad he is oot withoat 
hope that it will in some measote procore for the dark, 
perishing millions of Central Africa an increase of 
sympathy from the Christian pablic of Great Britain. 
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Afbioa — Pa8T and Pbbsbnt 

DUBING the past century no coontry has opened np to 
the dvilised world in bo marrelloiia a manner as 
Africa. Not many years ago the Map of Africa was 
almost a blank. The great desert and the Nile seemed 
to be the only natoral features known. And yet, looking 
back npon the Africa of the past, we behold her greatness 
— the nursery of science and literatnre; the seat of an 
Empire almcrat as great as that of Borne, and one which 
contended with Bome for the kingdoms of the world; 
and we think of Egypt, the great stronghold of the early 
Chnrch, with its archbishop and bishops, its charches, 
mdA its learning. 

The old Egyptians of the bygone ages seemed to know 
more abont the centre of Africa than did onr grandfathers. 
There on the tombs of their kings, far back in the Sixth 
Dynasty, we get a record, not only proving the know- 
ledge of the Egyptians of those remote ages, of a great 
lake at the soorces of the Nile, but of the existence of the 
Pygmies. There is described on the tomb of Aswan how 
the King Mer-en-Ba sent his serrant to fetch a Pygmy 
from the conntiy of Pont by the lake Pnnt, supposed to 
be the soDZoe of the Nile, and it is recorded how that the 
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King AsHa, five reigns earlier, is spoken of as having seen 
a Pygmy fn»a tbia land broaght by his Berrant. 

This means tbat abont 3,200 years B.C. the very 
centre of Africa was known to the then civilised world. 
The writings of Herodotas seem bat as yesterday before 
snob inscriptions as these; he, however, was called the 
" dreamer," and his account of the Pygmies dwelling 
near the great Monntains of the Aloon was scarcely 
believed, and yet to-day we know the tnith of what be 
wrote. 

The Porti^ese will tell ns of great cities bnilt by them 
centuries ago in the very heart of Africa, and on the west 
there still remain traces of what once mast have been a 
flonriahing mission ; and these traces may yet be fonnd 
in the centre. 

We speak to-day of the great explorations for the 
opening np of the Dark Continent ; oarproposed railways, 
increased trade, and onr civilising agencies. Bat what is 
the tnte state of affairs? alast it most still be called 
Darkeit Africa. Thousands of square miles still on- 
explored, huge forests absolutely untouched, millions 
of her dusky sons in as gross a state of darkness as they 
were a thousand years t^o. And this for all that more 
lives have been laid down for Africa, and a greater sacrifice 
of men to the eoteFprise of discovery than in any other 
land. The border is yet hardly toached. Civilised 
countries have been made the richer by her gold, and 
where is the recompense that has been paid to her? Her 
tribes are sunk in deepest depths of ignorance and sin, 
and alas t the white man's greed for her gold, her robber, 
and her ivory has only deepened her guilt, for often it bas 
brought within her domains dninkenness, lawlessness, and 
vice, and all this rushing in upon a defenceless people. 

And still her hands are stretched out, and it is to os 
that she looks ; to us — who have taken her wealth, and 
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tiie blood of thonsaods of her sons, and who, in exchange, 
have given to her gin, and a handful of missionaries. 

Bnt the day is ai hand, and darkest Africa shall yet be 
enlightened. Already from her very heart a tiny stre^ 
ol light has commenced to glow in the British Protectorate 
of Uganda. Thank Qod t Britain's sons have planted the 
Union Jack in her very centre, not to sack her life-blood 
toe the sake of her wealth, bat to bring to her the prioelees 
traasnres of Peace, Prosperity, and Religion. 

Africa shall yet hold np her head ; her down-trodden 
KHis and daughters shall leap into a new-foond freedom, 
and the fiercest apirite that ever trod her bnzning sands 
ahaJl be brought into complete snbjogation ; not by the 
military fort and the roar of cannon and the rattle cl 
moBketiy, for it will reqoire a mightier power than this 
to bring peace to this troubled land. That which has 
made our Empire what it is to-day — "The Word of 
God" — this is the power that shall transform Africa 
from the tenfold horrors of her millions and make her 
a land of peace. 

We may make our railways and establish the claims of 
oar nation and open ap her dark recesses to our commerce, 
bat if we Britons fcoget to send her that which has made 
oar own land so great, then will the sorrows of Afrioa 
lay at our own door. 
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PART I 

ENGLAND TO UGANDA 
CHAPTER I 

BNOLAND TO ZANZI5AB 

Tba —1 Paw mg wi The Doolor u ui enttttelnar— Uiuloal talent, <to. 
— Liabon— The Partogneae— Tenerifle — Sand*; on bo*rd — Ckpa Town 
—We meat with friends— Algoa Baf — Dnrbui— The Kkffln— Delagok 
Bkj—Briia—Hoaunblqae—Zuuibw— Hotel d'AngkteiTe— Chuigo of 
^UM — We MOON potteie, boje, Ao. — "IDaikiti boj" — We lelaBl 
daokeT*— UolTvritiea' Miarion — Rmiihm — Tlppo-Tib — Beady lo 



IT was on July 14, 1894, that the bs. Oavl steamed oat 
of Boatbampton Bocks, having on board a mixed 
cargo and a large nomber of passengers. Of the former 
I shall say nothing, of the latter bat little. 

We were boand for Zanzibar by way of the Cape. Bat 
the good ship Qavl first claims a share of oar attention. 
To myself — an inexperienced voyager, who np to that 
day h»d been apon no larger craft than the Fleetwood 
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to Dublin boats — ^it Beemed like fftityland ; and as I 

wandered up and down its gangways, in and oat of its 
saloons, I decided in my own mind th^t no bettei ship 
was ever afloat. 

I was one of a party of f oni missionaries of the Chnrch 
Missionary Society, bound for Uganda. We travelled 
second class; but even the seoond-olass cabins of the 
Qaul seemed Inxarions, in spite of the fact: that the one 
in which I was to live was occupied by three others. 

Being a twin-screw, flat-bottomed boat, the rolling 
which I had experienced on a fishing smack on the 
North Sea some few weeks before was almost onknown, 
and I was able to enjoy to the fall a stroll on deck, 
without the inconvenience of being obliged to hold on 
to everything that came within one's reach. 

The passengers were a mixed company. There was 
the flrst-olaes section, consisting of the South African 
millionaire, the fashionable Colonial girl, the wealthy 
trader, and the wild yomig English gentleman going 
oat to the pleasore fields of Africa, seeking to pass away 
a few years of his life with a little adventure and 
excitement. 

Of the second-class passengers but little can be said. 
The missionary element was strong, tot, besides the party 
to which I belonged — which consisted of the Bevs. A. J. 
Pike, G. B. Btackledge, and Mr. H. B. Lewin— there 
were two other clergymen bound ae missionaries for 
South Africa. 

I don't know why it should be, but still it is a fact, that 
missionaries on board an ocean liner seem to be looked 
apon as a class of individuals who are to be carefuUy 
avoided, and to be given a wide birth on all occasions, 
and on this particular voyage such a state of affairs 
seemed to threaten. We determined that it should not 
be our fault if it were so. If we are missionarieB, we ara 
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MMt, and if, inBtasd of giving up our lives to the Beeking 
of earthly liohea in the shape of gold dnst and diamoDda, 
we have deliberately given them ap to what we deem 
% worthiea: cause, namely, that of aeeking to laiae the 
degraded heaUien from a state of ignorance, darbneaa, 
and Bin to righteooBnesa and to Qod, eorely " a man's a 
man for a' that," and it should not mean that we axe to 
be looked npon as those who are not worthy of the notioa 
which is paid to any ordinary being. 

However, on this particular voyage nothing could have 
been more pleasant ; from oar good captain to the 
humblest person on board the missionaries received the 
greatest kindness and goodwill — in fact, miestcmary and 
gold-digger, cleric and millionaire, all conversed and joked 
tt^ether daring this memorable voyage. 

The leading spirit on the boat was undoubtedly the 
doctor. As the weather was good and the sea calm, 
there were not many who were afflicted with tiiat most 
broableeome of all complaints, mal-de-tnw, the doct(W 
therefore had all his enwgies directed in another and 
more pleasant channel, that of entertaining, and we were 
all far more glad to take his jokes than to take his pills. 
Almost every evening some kind of concert or entertain- 
ment was arranged by him, beside the ordinary games 
that are played on an ocean liner, snch as cricket, qnoits, 
budcet quoits, skittles, ha. 

We had a considerable amount of musical talent 
amongst some of the passengers. A lady pianist, whose 
farilliant playing always attracted great attention, was 
most long<Buffering, and always ready to do her best 
to entertain the company. The violinist called forth 
even louder praise from his enraptured listeners. Oat 
on the open sea, with no other sound than the gentle 
gplashing of the waves against the mighty sides of the 
^p, the melody rose and fell in glorious cadence, some- 
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times like ao angel's whisper, and then suddenly changing 
to the weird cry of a sool in bitter agony and distress. 
The Tocalists, too, were by no means deficient in talent, 
and what with the rollicking sea-song, the pathetic and 
sentimental love-song, we had great variety and endless 
amosement. Another entertainer hailed from the third- 
class qnarters, evidently an old hand on ocean steamers. 
His entertainment consisted of a phonograph, for which 
he had a very large number of cylinders, and at all hours 
of the day this machine was called upon to issae forth its 
, strange reprodactions of mnsic-hall songs, Sus., which 
it did with wonderful distinctness. All these different 
Bonroes of amusement tended to make the journey to 
the Cape very enjoyable, bearing in mind the fact that 
the weather was delightful and the sea calm as a 
mill-pond. 

Our first stopping-place was Lisbon, and as we made 
our way up the river and approached the town, we were 
much struck with its beauty ; but upon landing, our eyes 
were opened to some of the disappointing sights. The 
houses, which in the distance looked spotlessly white, 
seemed now to be dirty, plastered buildings. 

It was at Lisbon that I was first introdoced to the 
Fortngaese, and I cannot say that I formed a very high 
0[dni<m of them. Very dirty in mind and person seems 
to me a Inief summary of the ordinary Portuguese. 

The population appeared to consist, for the most part, 
ol fat, well-favoured priests, who drove about in carriages, 
and gaudily dressed women. We visited several of the 
churches, and on account of the large number concluded 
that the Portuguese must be a very religious people; 
and, indeed, they are to a certain extent, if ceremonial 
and church-going count for anything. The chnrcbes, 
from the outside, appear to be wdl built, and one expects 
the inside to be in keeping, but again comes disappoint- 
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ment — tinsel and gold-painted w^ls; images, which at 
a little distance appear to be Sne pieces of scolptote, aie 
nothing, apon close inspection, bat plaster and wood. 

As tradespeople the Fortugnese amused as very mnch. 
We went into a shop to bay a hat ; the good man pto- 
daced a great number, and one at a time tried them on 
hifl own head, all shiny with grease, and then handed 
them to the pnrchaser. Deciding apon one of these bats, 
we asked the price ; 600 reis was asked ; we immediately 
said 500, and, without a word, the shopkeeper assented. 
We gave him the equivalent in English money and walked 
out, he, taking off his hat and bowing most politely, and 
we, returning the compliment, retired, hardly controlling 
our amnsement. 

After twelve boors' stay in Lisbon, the Oaul proceeded 
on her way, and another three days broaght as to 
Teneriffe. We dropped anchor at 8 p.m., a most glorioos 
night, fall moon, and a gentle breeze blowing from the 
land, where the gay Spaniards seemed to be enjoying the 
cool air, promenading np and down the sea front, listening 
to the bands of maaic which were adding an additional 
charm to that of the qaiet evening stroll. As we stood 
on deck admiring the beantifol mountain pe^ of Teyde, 
some 12,180 feet high, the moon casting her silvery li^t 
CFTer the scene, making it one of exceptional beauty, ihe 
strains of music came to ns borne upon the soft night air, 
mingled with the bmn of voices from the shore, while the 
water rippled at our feet, and our thoughts were lifted up 
to Him the Maker of all things, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, and holy desires filled oar 
hearts as we thought of the work before us amongst the 
heathen who know not God. 

Our stay at Teneriffe was a short one, and before mid- 
night we were Etgun under weigh. 

Sunday on board an ocetSUSSTlI&s been described as a 
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" alow dfty." Thia at kxj rate could not be applied to the 
Sondaya on board the OauZ. In addition to the ordinary 
serricea held in the first^claaa saloon by the chaplain on 
board, the captain very kindly allowed a service to be 
oondnoted on the after deck, and it was foond that this 
move met with a most hearty reception from all the 
passengers. The stewards broogfat op a lai^ nomber of 
chairs for the occasion, and bright singing and speaking 
were characteristic of the services. Each Sunday evening 
sacred songs were anng by various passengers, and so the 
days passed by. 

On Aogost 5th we arrived at Cape Town, and here tha 
majority of the pasaengera left the boat. 

We were delighted with the very hearty reception we 
received from onr frienda in Cape Town. Aa soon as 
ever we arrived at the harboor aide, a letter was put into 
our hands from a warm O.M.8. supporter, inviting us to 
spend the day with him i and we were afterwards met 1^ 
Mr. Wilmot and taken off to Mowbray, to the north of 
the Great Table Mountain, a most lovely place, neetling 
at the foot of this great mountain, and bexe we were 
welcomed by numerous warm-hearted colonists. 

Meetings were immediately arranged, and the day after 
we arrived we were called upon to address three distinct 
gatherings. They were all of a la^e and enthusiastic 
character, and when one realised that all the advertising 
was done in the course of a few hours, it was a gteat 
wonder that in so short a time a meeting could be 
convened. 

The fact waa that the more enthosiaatio among the 
promoters went round to their friends with their carriages, 
and brought them in these to the meeting. It was a 
delightful break in a long voyage, and we all look back 
tq^on those three days with the greatest pleamre. 

Afta calling for two boure at Mosaal Bay, we pioceeded 
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to Algoa Bay. The view of the ieapoii town. Fort 
Blizabetfa, from the ship, was very fine ; and goinf; ashore 
we were at once Btrook with the impoaiiig appearance of 
some of the boildings, enoh as the CuBtoms House, Post 
Office, Free Library, Market House, Museum, and others. 
Bullock waggons are largely used, we noticed some teams 
of from sixteen to ei^teen. The bullocks are fastened 
to the waggon in pairs, by a long chain from the yoke on 
their necks. Tram-cars and phaetons of the latest im- 
jnoved kinds are seen everywhere. In one of the former 
we drove out to the park about a mile from the town ; 
the gaidens were beautifully deoked with all kinds of 
flowers, such as one is acoustomed to see only in conser- 
vat(»iea One of the greatest charms of Fort Elizabeth 
is the abundance of the euoalyptos and all kinds of gmns, 
which grow in great numbers even along the streets of 
the town, filling tiie air with their sweet fragrance. India- 
rubber and oaetoi oil plants grow as large as oak trees at 
home, and plumbago is seen in the hedges. Our next 
stopinng place was in East London, but we only remained 
a few hours, steaming along quite close to the coast, near 
enough to enable us with the aid of our glasses to see 
very distinctly the houses and people on shore. 

On the 16th, we passed the moutii of the river St. John, 
which divides Cape Colony from Pondoland. The coast 
is very pretty, and the hiUs which rise bcaa the water's 
edge are well covered with trees. 

The same day we reached Durban. We were particu- 
larly charmed with this place ; it seemed quite Oriental 
in character. There were coolies wearing white costumes 
and turbans, such as one associates with India, and 
numbers of Ayahs too, who seemed to be more of the 
Hindu than African type. Probably in the early days 
of eolmisation, these coolies were brought from India 
t9 work in the sugar plantations, but now have become 
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settlers in the conntiy. and take all kinds of employ- 
ment. Some are vaiters in the leatanrants, others are 
employed as nmrses to the little children of white colonists. 
The Kaffirs are of coarse quite different; very fine 
fellows physically, and thoroughly good-natured. Their 
clothing is carious, being a mixtare of all kinds of left-off 
Earopean apparel, and on one occasion I saw a great 
fellow dressed np in a pair of lady's corsets. Their ecurs 
are pierced, and in the hole they carry nomerons trinkets, 
lead pencils, safety pins, beads, &xs. When at work, these 
coolies are conspicaous for their want of ooetmne ; a little 
piece of sacking worn roand the waist is all they think 



On the l«eakwater, we noticed a gang of conviots at 
work in chains; they seemed qnite satisfied with their 
lot, laogbing and joking together as they performed the 
task assigned to tbem. 

At Durban froit is very cheap ; even before the real 
froit season, bananas were sold, twenty for 3d., pine- 
apples 2d. each, tomatoes Sd. per pomid. In the froit 
season pineapples can be booght for a halfpenny each, and 
the other froits proportionately cheap. We finished ap a 
very pleasant day in Durban by a " rickshaw " race down 
to the qaay. The men were all Zolns, and started o£f with 
ns at a good hard trot ; my man was particularly strong, 
and ran the whole way, some two miles, to the quay aide, 
thus winning the race, for which he received an extra 
sixpence. 

From Durban to Delagoa Bay, it is a twenty-four hours' 
run. There is nothing very stiikiog about the bay, 
apart from the fact of its being a magnificent natural 
harbour ; if it were not so very shallow, I suppose it would 
be one of the best harbours in any part of Africa. As it 
is, it is necessary for a large ship to go very slowly, and 
(o take oonstant soandings. The Portuguese, not being 
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B Teiy entezpziaiiig people, appear to do little oi nothing 
towuds improTing the harbonr. The town ie called 
Lorenzo Marqnez, and although it is a Portugaeae settle- 
ment, English is spoken pretty generally. The whole 
style of the place is most depressing ; it appears to be 
btdlt in the midst of a desert, for just outside the main 
streets, sand is everywhere. 

We reached Beira on August 23rd. This is a very 
queer place, hooses and stores all built of cormgated iron ; 
streets ankle deep in sand. There are aboat five hundred 
white inhabitants, and each seems to keep his own carriage, 
and instead of horses, they have natives to posh them. 
One that we saw was like a small trolley, with seats for 
two ; others were capable of accommodating between six 
and eight passengers. There appeared to be no beasts of 
burden, except the native, for, alas ! he seems to have to 
take their place, bnt we saw one donkey and one horse. 

From Beiia we had abont tiiree days' run to Mozam- 
bique, one of the early PortogneBe settlements dating 
from the year 1500, built upon a small island just off the 
coast. 

At one end of the island still stands the old fort boilt 
by the Portognese when they first took possession, and it 
is still nsed as a fort, and also as a prison for nnfortonate 
convicte, and woe betide the poor wretch who once finds 
himself within those prison walls, for he will be Incky if 
he gets out again. The town seen from the sea is very 
pictoresque, and the streets, although very narrow, are 
clean and well kept. Oranges w^ie very plentiful here, 
six being bought for a penny. 

All day long huge sharks were swimming roond our 
boat, seen distinctly in the clear blue water; one, a very 
large one, kept coming quite to the surface of the water, 
and would devour any kind of food that was thrown 
to it, 

3 
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After one more stoppage, at Ibo— a small place of winch 
we eaw nothing, as the water waa bo shallow the Oaul 
could not approach the town — we finally, on Angnst 80th, 
cast anchor off the coast of Zanzibar. 

It was not long before we made oar way to shore ; the 
heat was intense, 95° in the shade. We were met by our 
agents and conducted to the Hotel d'Angleterre, a very 
typical Zanzibar hotel ; it contained a large open drinking- 
bar on the ground floor with a small stage at one end, little 
tables scattered over the room, and a multitude of chairs. 
The chief occupants of the bar upon our arrival were 
British and German man-of-war's men, each vainly trying 
to understand the other, and all in a more or less happy 
condition. Upstairs we found a spacious dining-room 
and good bedrooms, altogether a very comfortable place. 

Our first desire was to know from onr agents what had 
been done about a caravan for np-coontry, as we were 
very unwilling to make a long stay at Zanzibar. 

They told us that to proceed along the northern route 
vid Mombasa was quite' oat of the question, on account 
of a famine caused by a plague of locusts, and that all 
porters on the northern route were wanted by the 
Government. Our only course, therefore, was to go 
through Q«rman East Africa to the sonth of Lake 
Victoria, then across the lake to Uganda. A large 
number of porters had come to the coast bringing ivory, 
&c., from the interior for Mr. Stokes, a trader. They were 
Wanyamwezi and Wasukuma from the districts jost 
south of the Victoria Nyanza. These men, wanting to 
get back to their own country, were only too ready to be 
engaged by as as porters. There were close upon five 
hundred of these fellows, bat of course we only required 
about thirty each ; the rest would carry cowrie sh^s for 
Mr. Stokes. This was very fortunate, as otherwise we 
might have had great difficulty in procoring porters. 
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In Zanzibar we had onr work ont ont, first, the 
engaging of servants — boys, as they are called ; we were 
again fairly fortunate. We each had an experienced 
cook, a personal boy, and a donkey boy. My cook had 
been several times to Uganda, the last time ae cook to 
Major WiUiams, and was therefore quite at home as a 
campaigner. He coold speak a kind of English which 
was nnderstandable after a little acquaintance with him, 
and had s good stock of information with reference to 
the conntry. 

Some of ooi personal boys did not torn ont as well as 
we expected. They came to na saying that they were 
" mission boys," and we, of course, took this as a recom- 
mendation ; but, alas 1 we had not learned that this term 
is used by all the scamps in Zanzibar in order to prooore 
a place for themselvee, no matter whether they have ever 
been to the mission or not. They know perfectly well 
that a new-comer to Africa wonld at once think well of a 
mission boy, and the Zanzibaris are sharp enough to 
know it. This has often given rise to a very wrong idea 
with reference to missionary work at the coast. I have 
often heard travellers in Africa say: "Oh yes, I had a 
' mission ' boy and be tamed out a yonng sconndrel, and 
that's what yonr missionaries are doin^i, spoiling the 
natives." 

Apart from the impossibility of Christianity, which, to 
pat it at its lowest estimate, is the highest and pnrest 
form of moral teaching, and coold not possibly spoil any 
man, black or white, — the very fact that these boys use 
the term "mission boy," shows that they themselves 
recognise that if they can associate themselves with the 
mission, they will be looked upon as trostwortby 
boys. 

My own personal boy, of whom I shall have to speak 
later on, was not sooh a bad fellow after all. and bat for 
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the fact that he disgraced hiiUBelf on one or two occaeioiis, 
he proved a most invaloable servant to me. 

We alsabad to procaie donkeys, by no meana an easy 
task. When we had made ooi leqnitements known, 
great nombera of donkeys were brotight to as of variona 
prices, from 200 to 700 nipees each ; some of them very 
much faked np, others, fine sturdy little animals, which 
needed not to be specially prepared for the sale. 

Of coarse each one had to be tried, as we were to ase 
them for riding porposes, and in this, we had varioas 
experiences. I had set my mind npon a fine female 
donkey, and therefore took her oat for an afternoon's 
ride, and I shall not foi^t it. At first when I moonted 
her she woald not move, in spite of all my most tender 
persuasions, and finally she began to back. Now the 
streets of Zanzibar are very narrow, and coming ap 
behind me was a targe bollock waggon, and my sweet- 
tempered donkey backed herself right on to the horns of 
the bollocks, and then it was not a case of making her 
go, but of trying to make her stop. Away she flew, right 
along the Naza Moja road, and nothing that I coold do 
woold stop her headlong career ; in fact I soon got tired 
of trying, and so let her go, and on she went right in 
among the cocoa-not trees, dashing along, regardless of 
everything, ontil she came to a steep bank, and here she 
stopped. This showed that she had good sense, and I 
thfnrefore decided to keep her, and a great boon she was 
to me in oor weary tramp op to the Victoria Laka Onr 
next bosiness was to arrange oor loads. Those wanted on 
the Toad were to be marked and given oat to the most 
sturdy men among the porters ; everything was carefully 
weighed, no load being more than 66 lbs. was allowed, 
bot even this we foond was too great a weight to be 
carried by one man day after day for three months. 

One man, however, who carried my bed and blankets 
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was a veritable giant in strength, his load weighing over 
70 lbs., and he wished to cany it alone, and did so the 
whole way and never once was late into camp, nearly 
always bdng at the head of the caravan. The Wan- 
yamwezi cairy the loads on the shoulders, not on the 
head as do the Swabili porters, bnt although not so strong 
as the Swahili, they go along nrnch qnicker, indeed three 
miles an hour is what oar men osoally did when the loads 
were good. 

Before starting np-conntry, we visited onr friends of 
the Universities' Mission at Kiangani, and although on 
account of the short time at oor disposal we saw but little 
of the work done by these devoted men and women, still, 
what we did see impressed as as being of great valae. 
Their Chorch in Zanzibar, however, coold not please a 
Protestant Charchman — high mass, altar lights, the 
confessional, incense, Mary altars, all abonnded, and it 
would be difEicolt to find any difference between this 
and an ordinary Boman Cathohc Chapel. Perhaps no 
difference was intended. 

We also witnessed, during our stay in Zanzibar, the 
great festival of the Mohammedans on the occasion of 
the Bamazan. It took place in front of the Saltan's 
Palace, the Saltan himself taking part npon the verandah 
of his palace ; thonsands of devoat Mohammedans flock 
to this place for prayer with the great idea in their minds 
of folfilling a teligioos doty. The festival is kept on the 
first day on which a certain new moon is actaally seen, 
and as there is always some little variation as regards the 
day on which the moon is visible to the naked eye, no 
man is ever qaite certain that it is the day of the festival. 
After a brief reading of the Koran, daring which all stand 
by their kneeling mats with bare feet and covered heads, 
the whole congregation bows low in deep reverence, and 
then sways backwards and forwards chanting some [oayer 
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to Allah. The whole scene is most impressive, and every 
one seems in dead earnest. 

Daring the first day of the feast (which lasts a whole 
month), no food 6r drink is supposed to be taken by the 
devoat Mohammedan nntil night fall; and when the 
month is over and another new moon begins, all meet 
in the morning in the most public manner possible to 
perform their devotions. Any one who baa at all studied 
the Ifohammedan religion cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that, at any rate, during prayer time, the Mohammedan 
is most devout, but, alas I this great religious system falls 
short. Where woman is looked upon as a thing to be 
bought and sold, and to exist only to satisfy the lowest 
passion of the man, and where she is told that as a dog 
she most die, and have no hope hereafter, from thence 
can come no good, and through all heathendom no places 
ue more dark and need so much the " Living Words of 
God " as the Mohammedan lands. 

The same day as the Bamazan festival, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of the notorious 
Tippu-Tib, meeting him one day in the street. He is 
quite an old man now with long grey beard, but his 
eyes were keen and sharp as ever, and as he walked 
along in great state under a small escort of Zanzibar 
police, one could not but think, what a history such a 
man has I I afterwards had great cause to be thankful 
that ever I met Tippu-Tib. The reader will remember 
him in connection with Mr. H. M. Stanley when on the 
Emin Pasha relief expedition. For many years he was 
a great slave trader with a very large following of Arabs, 
flourishing in the district which lies between Stanley 
Falls, on the Congo, and Lake Tanganyika. He was 
employed by Mr. Stanley to convey to Stanley Falls 
about seventy-five tons of ivory which was in the 
possession of Dr. Emin, and was stored on the Lake 
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Albert shores ; and he was also made governor of Stanley 
Falls, at a regolar salary from the Congo Free State, to 
stop all persons from raiding the natives for the pur- 
pose of obtaining slaves, and to stop the practice himself. 
It was therefore jnst a case of " setting a thief to catch 
a thief." He did not keep faith with Mr. Stanley, and 
all his promises were broken, and very serioas tronble 
arose from the fact of allowing this notorionsly bad 
fellow to retain any kind of power in Central Africa. 

At last, after exactly one month's stay in Zanzibar, 
all was ready for the start np-conntry- Porters, boys 
and donkeys, all eager to cross to the mainland at 
Saadani. There, in Messrs. Bonstead and Ridley's 
yard, were all onr goods, everything ready packed. 
There were the "chop boxes" for the road, and the 
" chop boxes " for np-conntry ; tbe cook's box and the 
cooking pots, clothes boxes for the road, and clothes 
boxes for np-conntry, tents and beds, camp tables and 
chairs, all in apple-pie order. As we looked at these onr 
possessions, we conld not help wondering how many of 
them would ever reach TTganda. We were told the way 
was all clear np to the Lake, that there was no famine, 
aa on the northern ronte, that the tribes were all 
absolately friendly, and that we shonld find plenty of 
food and water all the way. We were fnrther assnred 
that our porters were the finest set of men that ever 
formed a caravan, and that onr head-man (a big 
Wanyamwezi chief) was the best head-man that ever 
led a caravan. Thus oar hopes were natnrally high in 
prospect of a very saccessfol joomey. How far we 
realised this ^ticipated snccess will be seen in the next 
few chapters. 
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BlOTen bom In mi Anb dbow— Waiting uid irtiisUing for the wind— 
Aihore ftt lut— Flist night in Ifrioi^A reetleaa night— Final pra- 
pantions— E'Bhimbk— BeviewlDg mu portere-— Oni flnt ounp— QrMt 
oration b7 E'Bhimbft— The lion'a rau— Diaoomforta of oamp life— 
Pamlna ahaad — We aend for fraeb tappiiea — Dr. Baxtei — A miniatiT 
ol loTO— A pot ol porridge— And what oame of it— The pomr ol an 
Engliihmon — Lettera trom home — Boamity of vater — The horroia of 
homaa porterage — Leopard in the tree — Lost in the forest. 

FBOM Zanzibar to the mainland is a distance of about 
thirty miles ; it was necessary for as to eross in a boat 
of some description which would be capable of accommo- 
dating onrselves, our boys, and opr bag and baggage. A 
passage was therefore arranged for as on an Arab dhow, 
and on Monday, October 1, 1894, we got on board, boond 
for Saadani. 

It was a terrible experience, and we shall not soon for- 
get it. To begin with the heat was intense, and even 
with pith helmets and nmbrellas with extra covers tbe 
son seemed to have sach power that it was as if we sat by 
a fnmace. There was, of coarse, no cabin, and we had 
to ait on the little after-deck, all haddled np together with 
oar laggage. The sea was a little choppy and this stirred 
up the filthy water at the bottom of the boat, and the 
odonr was like that from a stagnant pool. The whole boat 
was in an abominable condition. Every one expecta to 
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"rough it" when he goes to Africa, hut I confess we 
thought this a little prematore, and fervently prayed 
that we might eoon get to shore. 

The ioamejr across onder favoorable circometances 
takes aboat two hoars, bat we weie cooped np on this 
horrible craft for eleven long, weary hoara, for aboat half 
way across, the wind dropped and there was a dead calm. 
We tried to look cheerfal, bat we certainly did not feel 
80. Flop, flop, flop, went the sail against the mast, 
whilst the boming san blazed down apon as as we sat in 
this cramped position, waiting for the wind. Foolishly, 
we tiad taken no food with as, and about 3 p.m. we 
began to feel very hungry. 

Out skipper was an old Arab of very quiet demeanonr ; 
he had not mach to say to ns, hardly answering oar qnes- 
tions. By and by he began to whistle a low, plaintive 
tone, looking up wistfully at the loosely-hanging sail as 
he did so. We wondered what this meant, and asked 
him ; he replied that he was whistling for the wind, so 
we let him whistle and fervently hoped that it might be 
of some avail. However, it was not until about 5 p.m. 
tiiat the breeze got up again, and we were even then 
within sight of 2an2dbur. 

The dhow proved to be a fast sailer with the wind, and 
in about two hoars and a half we arrived at Saadani. It 
was quite dark, and no moon, and the only way we knew 
that we had arrived was a terrific hang into the saody 
bottom. 

The next business was to get ashore ; we could not tell 
how far we vrero from dry land ; a few Hghts were bnin- 
ing in what seemed to us to be the far distance. At last 
oar skipper, by dint of continued shouting, was able to 
apprise some one on shore of our arrival, and a native pat 
Oct to us in a small boat. When this came alongside we 
discovered that there was about a foot of dirty water at 
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the botttmi of it. However, we got in, and sitting 
almoet ap to our knees in water, waited whilst oar goods 
were handed into the boat to ns. There was no lantern 
on board, and only a limited sapply of matches, so it took 
some time for oar boys to find oar things and pat them 
into the boat. Add to the discomfort of sitting in pitch 
darkness with dirty and offensive water half way ap one's 
legs, the rolling and tossing about of the little craft in 
which we sat — and it will be easily aoderstood that oar 
tempers were not of the sweetest. 

At last all was ready and we poshed off from the dhow, 
only to get stack fast in a sandbank a few yards away. 
By this time we had had quite enoagh, so we got oar 
boys to carry us ashore, which was still some one hondred 
yards away. 

Oar agent now met as and condacted as to his honse, 
which consisted of one large, bun-like room, anfnmished. 
Here we fixed ap oar camp beds all among the nnmerons 
rats and lizards, which did not seem to object at all to oar 
presence ; indeed, they were most demonstrative in their 
reception, monnting ap on to oar beds, and examining 
oar boxes like well-trained cnstom-honse officers. 

Oar first anxiety was to procure some food, and so we 
ordered oar cooks to get some fowls, Ught a fire, and 
prepare a meal. All this they did in a surprisingly 
short space of time. It is indeed astonishing what a 
Zanzibari cook can do ; given a chicken and a box of 
matches, he can, in a most remarkable manner, produce 
all kinds of luxuries, and often under the most trying 
circimiatances our cooks got most tempting meals for ns 
oat of ft mere nothing. 

We then retired for the night and hoped to get to sleep. 
Personally, I was too hot, and it was not until past mid- 
night that I finally dozed off. How long I had been 
asleep I cannot say, when I was suddenly startled by 
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hearing a strange soiuid like the Bniffing of aome animal 
Just oatside the boose. The door was open on accoont of 
the heat, and natnrally I thought at once of the lions, 
which we had been told abound roond aboat Saadani. I 
got up Tery qnietly and pat my eye to the hole which 
answered for a window. I coald see nothing, all was 
thick darkness. I crept back to bed, bat still the noise 
continued. I was afraid to go ontside, having no gno at 
hand, so I jnst lay still npon my bed, listening, listening, 
I shoold think for two boors, when, soddenly, I was 
pltmged into a cold perspiration by hearing a terrible 
noise. What could it be ? Not a lion I was cOTtain, for 
the soood was a familiar one. I sprang op, and made 
for the door, when, to my intense relief, I foond oot that 
it proceeded from no more dangeroos an animal than — a 
donkey t This was the creatore that had caused me so 
many sleepless hoors. 

The following day we spent at Saadani making final 
preparations for the start. We foond plenty to do ; many 
things to be arranged with oor agents; "posho" (food 
money) to be given to the porters, and after that a final 
review of the whole caravan. Onr head-man, who was a 
Wanyamwezi chief, was a great chfuracter ; a very power- 
folly boiit man, magnificently shaped arms and legs, with 
a broad, well-developed chest. His eyes were bright and 
piercing to a degree, aquiline nose, and thick, protruding 
hps. His name was E'shimba, which means "a Uon," 
and in many ways he deserved his name. He was 
brave and fearless, bat had an nnfortunate habit of losing 
his temper ; at soch times it was most difficult to get on 
with him. His power over bis porters was decidedly 
autocratic, and it was a bad look-out for any poor, 
onfortnnate fellow who displeased E'shimba. However, 
his power seemed to show itself as a caravan leader more 
than in any other way. He was one of Mr. Stokes' most 
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troBted head-meo, and had many times been backwards 
and forwards between the lake and the coast, and had 
never lost a caravan. He was delighted with the idea of 
a review, and called all his men together for that pnr- 
pose ; and they arranged themselves in horseshoe shape, 
fom: or five deep, K'sbimba standing with his two servants 
in the foregroond. It was an imposing sight, and I think 
a finer set of men never started ofF np-^soimtry. 

It is said that at one time these Wanyamwezi were 
absolute cannibals and great enemies to Enropeans, bat 
now their eimiity, at any rate, has long ceased, and as to 
their cannibalism, that too is almost unknown. 

Onr first macch was accomplished on October 3rd. We 
packed ap all oar bedding, &c.,and got everytluDg sqaate, 
and aboat 2 p.m. left Saadani. 

K'shimba headed the caravan on this occasion ; then 
the fonr Eojopeans, closely followed by the fonr donkeys ; 
then the hoys, &c., and the five handred porters in single 
file. It was an imposing caravan, and every one seemed 
in good spirits. The first tramp was a short, nninterest- 
tng one of aboat ten miles ; the comitry was very nigged 
and sandy, and almost devoid of green vegeta^on. All 
the stanted trees were dried ap, and what was once green 
grass was now dried stabble. The heat was intense, 
and the reflected rays from the stmd added greatly to it. 

Then came onr first night in camp. Oar tents were 
pat side by side, and then, all aroand as, the porters made 
their frail hats, or pitched their little tents, each man 
making a big fire in front of his dwelling. Aronnd these 
fires they sat in httle gronps of five or six, with the pot or 
"safariya" on the fire, in which they boil their rice or 
millet. It was a strange sight that met oar gaze as we 
looked ont of oar tent doors that first evening in camp : 
between seventy and eighty fires baming all aioand as, 
taxi these httle gronps of men, some talking and laughing 
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others looking very eeiioasly at the pot of food, no doabt 
longing to see it boil. As we looked on this atrange, 
weird sight a sadden hush falls upon the men, and silence 
reigns as E'sbimba monnts on a little riaiog in the 
middle of the camp, and, stretching ont his hands, begins 
to deliver a great oration. His eloquence is wonderfol, 
judging from his gesture and rapid flow of langiu^e. 
We, of coarse, could not understand his words, as he 
Bpoke in the Wanyamwezi lingo ; bnt oar csooks told as 
that he was exhorting his men to be faithful to him as 
chief, and to the Enropeans as " great white masters"; 
bidding them neither to steal their loads, nor raid an; 
of the villages through which they might pass. After he 
had continued some time in this stnuu, he changed his 
tone a little, and to a kind of chaot he said, "Will you 
obey E'shimba," and then all the men replied in the 
same tone, " "We obey you, K'shimba." This was 
repeated over and over again, and then suddenly K'shimba 
stepped down from his elevated position, and walked 
with great state into his tent. The ham of voices is 
Bgain heard, and then one by one the tired porters roll 
themselves up in their blankets, and silence reigns, save 
iat the incessant noise made by the ^gs and crickets. 

The second night was mach more disturbed than the 
first, for at about eleven o'clock a lion began to roar, and 
by his noise seemed to be qoite close to the camp. The 
porters, however, kept ap the fires, and no harm happened 
to any one, excepting, perhaps, to ub poor Europeans, 
who, of course, could not sleep with a lion roaring a 
few hundred yards away, not knowing when it might 
thinjf it worth its while to pay us a visit in our tents. It 
is a very different thing to stand in the Zoo and watch 
these magnificent creatures throogh iron bars, feom lying 
shaking in a small canvas tent, and nothing stronger 
than this between it and yourself. I know this first 
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time I heaid the lion roaring, apparently very near to 
the tent, I sat on my bed nearly the whole night, with 
a loaded rifle across my knee.* 

We soon began to experience some of the discomforts 
of camp life. The insects, for instance, gave great shocks 
to oor systems from time to time. Occasional!;, daring 
peaceful slomber, one woald saddenlybe aroosed b; some 
strange creature leisurely making its way across one's face, 
and daring its progress, causing a sensation as of in- 
ntmierable pins being driven into the skin ; it finally tarns 
oat to be a centipede. These abound everywhere in Africa. 
A centipede is an insect which varies from one to eight 
inches in length, and is very mach like a giant caterpillar, 
only that its body is covered with a hard scaly skin, and 
it has any nnmber of legs, as its name imphes. These 
horrible things are continually in our tents, and seem 
never so well satisfied as when they can settle themselves 
jost by one's nose while in bed. Bnt centipedes are 
nothing to the red, biting ants, and every traveller in 
Africa will have an encoanter with these little pests 
sooner or later. During one of oar long, tiring marches, 
we happened to sit down by the roadside, withont 
particularly noticing where ; but in an instant we were 
literally smothered with these " Bi&fn," as they are 
described by the Bwahili. Shake yourself as you will, 
they will not drop off, and one has to literally poll them 
off, and even then they hold on with such tenacity that 
you sever the head from the body. Fortunately the bite 

* " FuniliultT braeds oonlempt," nai I wall lemembar Um last time I 
heud ft l«(QMrd — ui eqiullj duigeroiui bout — trTing to get in At the 
window ot my litUo houM In Toro. I wm Terj tired, but it woka m« up, 
ftod I WM Mm<7ed at bdng thog diatnrbad, m I picked up mj bekvy boot 
wUoh wu bj my beddde, and thiaw it at the window, colled oret, and 
want to alrap again. Ot oonne the oceatnra would know from thia that 
1 wBB awake, and not daring to enter the hooae whan otMerred, aimply 
made off abont ita bnaineaa. 
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is not poisonoos, so that no irritatioD remainB when the 
insect is removed. Cockroaches latge and cockioaches 
amall are everyvfhere ; in all yoor boxes, boots, and jam- 
pots, in blankets, pockets, writing-cases, everywhere are 
they to be found. A second-class cabin on a British 
^idia boat is a perfect paradise in the matter of cock- 
roaches. Mosqaitoes I need hardly mention ; of course 
they are a noisance, and seem to be met with particularly 
in low-lying marshy districts. Fleas we consider very 
dean as compared with those slower and far more dis- 
gOHting creatnrea, lice ; hnt both are met with everywhere, 
and abonnd. Snakes, too, caused ns sometimes a little 
iineaBiness. Once mider my bed I discovered one of these 
reptiles quietly sleeping, and often as we marched we came 
across them. These are some of the discomforts that the 
traveller meets with in Africa ; he has to get ased to them 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better, or they will be 
a constant sonrce of trouble to him. 

Other things are equally trying dming the first few 
wee^ of camp life. To have yoor boy come into yoor 
tent at abont four o'clock a.m. when all is dark, and shoat 
at the top of his voice, "B'wana" (master), and then to 
have to pack everything into boxes and bags and tramp 
off to the next camp, is trying, to say the least. Then if 
yon happen to see yonr boy, as I once did, cleaning yonr 
plate by licking his hand and smearing it over, and finally 
drying it with his dirty loin cloth ; or, if yon see yoor 
cook patting down the rice pudding into a dish with his 
hands, or bating yonr chicken with the same tools, or 
washing oat the saucepan with the water in which one 
has bathed (no doubt on account of the scarcity of that 
fluid}, I say that these are things that are constantly 
occurring, and every day some new kind of horror 
pres^its itself, and the novelty of the "picnic" soon 
wears off. 
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Aftei we had prooeeded aboat a week's joamey od oar 
way to the lake, a very serionfl difficulty presented itself, 
namely, famine. We bad been told that we shonld not 
be tronbled with this, the greatest of aiU horrors, and 
when we therefcn» found that it was actually raging in 
the district through which we now had to pass, we were 
very moch disturbed in mind. 

A. huge caravan like oars required much food to be 
provided, so that all might have enough, and although 
we were only really responsible for the men who carried 
our own loads, yet the claims of a common humanity 
made it our duty to do what we coold for the others. 
We accordingly sent back to Baadani for fresh supplies 
of rice to be despatched without delay by special porters, 
and this was done ; but how was it possible for us to keep 
five hundred men from starving, with nothing but the 
slender purse of a missionary from which to draw? 

With this prospect before us, E'shimba arranged for 
another great oration to his men, and this time the 
burden of his cry was: "Although famine is raging 
before us, let us not blame any man, neither let us steal 
the scanty victuals from the villages close at hand ; let 
OS go bravely forwurd, and, if you steal, both I and the 
Europeans will leave yon. Stealing is wrong," he said, 
"and we mnst not do it." To this they all agreed, u 
usual, and replied, "We obey you, K'shimba." 

Just about this time we had the very great pleasure of 
welcoming amongst us the veteran missionary, Dr. Baxter, 
also of the Church Missionary Society. 

We had camped for the day, being Sunday, to have a 
real day of rest, when, towards the close of the day, to 
our great satisfaction, the Doctor came strolling into 
camp. He accompanied us for the next few days, and 
right glad we were to have the benefit of his well-nigh 
twenty years' experience in Africa. Being a medical 
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maD he was able to help several of onr poOT portets who 
already weie suffering &om the effects of nnsmtable food, 
and the whole time he was with as, his bright Christian 
character made itself felt. Oar porters were delighted to 
have him amongst the party, as some of them knew him, 
and all very soon learned to love him for his trae, gentle, 
and loving spirit. He, at any rate, does not think that a 
black man is so far beneath him that he merits not 
the ordinary kindness that is shown to the white man, bot 
by his onselfish ministrationB to those poor black fellows 
he exhibited the spirit of the Master whom he servea 
The idea is prevalent amongst many who visit Africa 
that the African is little better than a dog, and shonld 
never be treated in any other way than that in which a 
beast is treated. Sach men are not worthy to be 
associated with hmnanity themselves ; for although the 
black man is ignorant and degraded it is not his faolt, 
and perhaps if Christian England had done her daty to 
Africa, there woold not be the darkness that there is. 
Dr. Baxter, by his minietiy of love, soon won the 
afEection of the porters, when in the evening he wonld 
rit with them, read to them, and talk to them about the 
Gk>d and Father of as all : Who, loving ns, sent His Son 
to redeem as. One coald see how the acts of kindness 
had attracted them to listen to the words of love. 

Bat even Wanyamwezi porters are homan, and when 
snffering from the stress of banger one can almost forgive 
them anything. One of oar porters suffering in this way 
was passing tbroogh a caltivated field when he espied in 
a comer of the field a pot of porridge all ready cooked, 
and no doabt very savonry. Not seeing any one sboat, 
and being sorely tempted, he grasped the prize and was 
making good his escape, when almost at the same moment 
some one grasped fam, and this proved to be the owner 
of the mess. The injared party dragged the captive 
4 
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before oar bead-man, but K'shimba, like Gkillio of old, 
"cared for none of these thingB," and ordered both 
parties out of his presence, laughing at the man for 
leaving his porridge aboat, and sneering at the other for 
not being sharp enoagh to evade capture. The plaintiff 
then brought the case to us Europeans, apparently iu a 
towering rage with K'shimba, oud bent upon making a 
row. It would have been a most difficult matter for na 
to settle had it not been for Dr. Baxter. He called 
E'shimba, and had the accused brought up. It was 
E'shimha's turn now to lose his temper, and when he 
came to us he was in a great passion, and forthwith 
abused the accuser and his people (who had by this time 
gathered round). He shouted out to them that he was 
E'shimba (the hon), and that they had better take core 
how they played with him, and that if they wished, he 
oud his men would go down into the valley and meet 
them there and have a game with guns. At this Dr. 
Baxter angrily stopped him, and showed in a moment 
what a power an Englishman has in Africa, for immedi- 
ately K'shimba was cowed, and although a big, powerful 
chief he came and sat at our feet as quiet as a lamb, and 
the whole matter was settled by giving the offended party 
a little present and sending him away. We heard no 
more. If, however, we had not been present in camp 
at the time that this case was brought up, there would 
most certainly have been serious trouble, probably a 
fight between the porters and the villagers, which would 
have brought the whole country side down upon us. 

Thus it will be easily understood that a European 
going up-country is very much at the mercy of his 
porters, and a constant watch has to be kept over them. 

On October 14th there was great excitement caused by 
the arrival in our camp of a party of mail men, bringing 
to us letters from home. Although we had been about 
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twelve days on the jooraey from the coast theae men had 
accomplished it in five days. They ate chosen for their 
strength and endurance, and some of them will walk 
thirty-fiTe and forty miles a day, carrying their mail bags 
aa well as their sleeping mats aad food. 

I do not wish to enlarge here npon the pleasure of 
receiving letters and papers from home, bat I mnst say 
Solomon of old was not far wrong when he said, "As cold 
waters to a thirsty sool, so is good news from a far 
coimtry." The old coontry never loses its charm ; no 
matter how many and long are the years that we spend 
away from it, we always look with eager eyes for any 
news concerning it. I know of nothing so trying in 
Africa as to be obliged to be content for months together 
with Dotbiog bat a few old newspapers to read ; even 
these become precious, and many a time I have read over 
and ovex again leading articles and scraps of news long 
oat of date, and have even gone so for as to read throngh 
the advertisements. 

For the first week on the jonmey, the only water we 
cotild get was from holes dng in the clay, and in which 
the rain had collected ; it was therefore very thick with 
mad and sometimes very offensive, with a slight saline 
taste. We bad to both boil and filter it, and even then 
we coald not get rid of the anpleasant flavoar. 

The porters also caused ns a great deal of trouble with 
reference to the water. Immediately npon reaching camp 
some of them would nm down to the water-holes and 
stir np all the mod in their anxiety to get a good drink ; 
some woold even stand in the water itself and drink, and 
often we would find them washing their bodies quite 
eloee to the water-holes. It was most trying, after 
having given strict orders to have the water guarded, 
to find the goards themselves doing such things as 
tiiese. However, the heat was so great, and we oor- 
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selTeB were so terribly thirsty with the mere exertion 
of walking, that we coold almost forgive the clnmsy 
eagemeaa of these poor porters to get to the water after 
foor or five honrs' march nnder the boming rays of the 
son, with a 60 lb. weight to carry. 

Would to Clod this fearful practice of human porterage 
were not necessary ; it is barharons work, and sometimes 
when I saw a poor thin fellow, suffering the awful pangs 
of himger, and perhaps with a terrible nicer on each leg, 
with his heavy load on his poor blistered shoulder, I 
almost wished I had no loads at all ; and when I saw, as 
alas ! I did sometimes, one of these poor fellow creatures 
iaU down from sheer ezhaustion, and see A.B.L. printed 
on the box he was carrying, it made my heart bleed with 
pity and I felt half guilty. But we coold do nothing ; the 
loads mast go, and there was no other way than this. 
Of course a large number of the men seemed to think 
nothing of their loads and were perfectly happy with 
th^n, fine, strong feltows, apparently hardly feeling the 
burden at all. 

During the first week there was little or no shooting 
to be had ; very occasionally we saw species of antelope 
in the distance, bat they were always too wild for us to 
approach within range ; partridges, quails, pigeons, &c., 
were sometimes seen. As I have said, lions were in the 
district, but at present we were far too new at the hunt 
to attempt such dangerous game. 

At this time I had rather a disagreeable experience. I 
had gone off alone with only my shot guo, with No. 6 shot 
for pigeons, and had got into a very wild sort of jungle. 
It was well on towards evening, and so after wandering 
about for some time and seeing nothing, I began to retrace 
my steps. This, I soon found out, vob not an easy 
matter, and after pushing first in one direction and then 
in another, I began to give ttp hope of getting back to 
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oamp that night. It was just about a qoarter of an boor 
before snnBet, forcing my way along a narrow track which 
I believed would eventaally take me to the main road, 
when suddenly a hnge leopard sprang from a tree jast in 
front of me. I levelled my gon, bat feared to pnll the 
trigger, thioking that the reeolt of putting a hundred or 
so No. 6 shot into him would only aggravate the beast ; 
80, with my gnu to my Bbonlder, and my eye fixed upon 
the leopard, which had alighted on the gtonnd only about 
ten yards in front of me, I gradiiaUy drew back. The 
creatm^ just crouched upon the groond like a huge cat 
lashing its tail backwards and forwards, snarling horribly, 
showing all its fangs. And thus I left it. It now began 
to get dark, and I was much alarmed at the prospect 
of being kept out all night in so weird and dangerous a 
quarter, therefore I conmienced to blow with all my might 
the whistle which I always carried in my belt. I don't 
know why I did not think of it before. After blowing 
away for some time I heard a call, and making off in that 
direction suddenly foond myself entering a village. The 
natives, when they saw me, fled in all directions, and I 
coold not get near enoiigh to make my request for help 
known to them. I wandered about in the villi^e for a 
little while and then blew my whistle E^n ; this time 
with better success, for from out of the thicket emerged 
my cook, who missing me in camp ood expecting that I 
had got lost, bad set off to find me, and hearing the 
whistle was led to me by that. I found that we were 
a long distance from camp, and I did not arrive until 
quite dark. Very thankful I was at last to get into my 
little canvas tent, and I had learned a lesson, which has 
stood me in good stead daring alt my travels in Africa — 
viz., never to wander off alone in a country that you do 
not know, particularly in a forest-covered district. 
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|N the 11th of October, we pitched onr camp at a place 
called Fongwi, the chief of which was called Kolwa, 
a regular old scoandrel, who did hie very best to fleece na. 
The nsoal costom of a chief npon receiving a visitor into 
his country, is to bring to him some kind of present, for 
which he expects the traveller to give a present in retom 
eqaal in value. This old gentleman Kolwa, evidoitly saw 
that we had not travelled in Africa before, and therefore 
he wanted to make the best of his opportimitieB. He nrst 
brought ns a sheep vrith a fat tail, and for this we gave 
him a suitable present, although we coold have done well 
enough without the sheep. He went away, to return 
with a few eggs ; for these he again expected a return 
present, which he did not get, however. He then asked 
for some soap and went first to one European and then 
to another, bothering each for a piece of soap. He was 
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Tery dir^, and needed it badly, so, as I had with me some 
good strong carbolic dog soap, I gave him a piece and 
iriUi this he seemed delighted, especially with the scott. 
After this he went away cfanckling, and showing his 
followers what he had received, and I think he was 
fhoroQghly satisfied. 

"^th a temperature of 96° in the shade, we pitched onr 
camp onder a tamarind tree, and right glad we were to 
gather the ripe beans which hong from the branches. 
Tbeix acid flavonr seemed in some way to allay the pangs 
of thirst which conld not be satisfied with the horrible 
salty water, which was the only kind procnrable in this 
place (Pongwi). A. very good drink can be made from the 
tamarind bean, which is broken np, and boiling water 
poored over it with sngar to taste, and then left to cool. 
So scarce was the water that we had hardly enough to 
wash in, and onr cows (we had two with ns) had to be 
content with the water that we had used for our 
wash, which, however, they swallowed with the greatest 
satisf action. 

We were glad enough to leave this droughty place 
early the following moming. Onr guide told as that 
abont four hoars' journey further on we should come to - 
the beaatifol river called the Mbnzini ; oar porters were 
therefore most anxious that we should push on as fast as 
possible, for already the terrible thirst was beginning to 
tell npon them. Occasionally we woold come upon some 
of them trying hard to extract a little moistore from some 
root ; others woold dig holes in the hollows, hoping to 
find the precious fluid they so much needed. 

We left camp at Pongwi before it was light and walked 
for five hours with scarcely a stop, and then, when we 
were b^inning to feel the heat of the day most oppressive, 
and were simply dried np for want of water, the guide 
anddenly pointed out to us in the distance a long stretch 
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of trees, and these he said were growing on the banks of 
the Mbuzini river. We poshed forward with greater 
energy than ever with the prospect of at lost having 
plenty of water, for by this time we were almost suf- 
focated by the thirst and ready to give in. 

Presently we entered the wooded country and almost 
ran to the banks of the river. Bat no sonnd of msbiog 
waters greeted onr ears, not even the ripple of a tiny 
stream. Oh, bitter disappointment I the river had dried 
np, and only a few mnddy puddles told as of its previous 
existence. Our hearts sank within us. With swollen 
hps and parched tongues, we stooped down to drink, and 
never did water seem so eweet to us, as did that from the 
muddy pools of the Mbuzini river bed. 

Onr guide, who was quite as disappointed as we were — 
for he said that only a month or bo before he had passed 
that way, and found the river full — went off np the river 
bed for some long distance, and by indefatigable effort, 
at last found a tiny spring of good water, and with care, 
this was sof&cient for the whole caravan. 

To give some httle idea of the oppressiveness of the 
heat that day, I may mention that even a little terrier dog 
that was in the party, was so much fatigued by the heat, 
that it lay down under every bnsh and tree we passed, 
and when we went on, it howled most piteouBly, and then 
ran on to the next. A large mastiff, which was also with 
us, literally fainted after reaching camp. It can be 
imagined, therefore, how mnch we Europeans suffered if 
these creatures were affected by it in the way I have 
described. Some of our porters never reached camp, and 
one of our tents was left behind. 

The following day, our hopes, which were deferred at 
the Mbuzini river, were abundantly realised at the Wami, 
a broad, rushing river, plenty of water. It was quite im- 
possible, after being so long with such a limited supply, to 
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keep out of it, and bo we bad a most delightful bath. We 
veie warned against crocodiles, so bad to choose a very 
shallow part, bat to have water all over one's body, after 
hardly having sofficient to moisten one's tongne was in- 
desmbably deligbtfuL Having finished oar first real wash 
in Africa, we looked ont all oar soiled clothes and sent oar 
boys to the river to wash them, and in the afternoon the 
neighboarbood of oar tents looked like the drying ground 
of a large laandry. 

Again we bad the awful fact brought before us of the 
scarcity of food. E'shimha came to as and said that a 
nnmber of our porters bad deserted on account of the 
shortness of food, leaving their loads by the roadside, and 
that he anticipated others doing the same. The loads 
were brought on by the head-men, bat it was clear that if 
famine continned and many more men deserted, it would 
be impossible to proceed. Onr own extra loads of food 
were gradually becoming less, as each morning we gave 
out a cup full of rice to the needy ones. Bat this could 
not go on for any length of time. 

We nest reached Matnnga, but still no food to be 
found. The natives were unwilling to sell what little 
they had, and we greatly feared leat oar porters, driven to 
dei^>eration, would try to raid the villagers. 

To make matters worse many of the men were getting 
ill from other causes ; some were beginning to display 
' huge olcers, sore shoulders and backs, caused by carrying 
the loads ; dysentery, and even smallpox. 

At Matunga we were told that we should find ante- 
lope, and thus we hoped to be able to provide some 
food for the porters. I started oS when I got into 
camp, and I soon saw some antelope in the distance, bat 
the heat was so intense that I was far too exhausted to 
stalk them, and I turned homeward. Before I could 
reach camp, I knew that fever had got bold of me. 
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Fortunately the good Doctor was still with as and he 
did everything possible for me. All night the fever was 
raging and the patient Doctor sat by my bedside tending 
me with almost motherly care. The caravan left next 
moming bat the Doctor and Mr. Pike remained till 
evening with me, when I was able to proceed on my 
donkey. We canght ap the others at 11 p.m., had a 
few hoars' rest, and then we all continaed our joamey, as 
still there was a great scarcity of food, and famine with 
all its horrors seemed to' stare as in the face. 

Ngala was reached on October 16th, and again we 
pitched our camp, near the beaatifal river Wami. The 
water was very pare, and it was qaite delightfal to have 
plenty, after the mnddy floid we had been obliged to 
drink. 

Oar tents were pitched at the foot of a low range of 
moantaina, the whole snrrotmding coantry being covered 
with scmb and sycamore. The natives were very friendly 
and were able to sell as a little food. Maize grew in 
great abnndance, also a kind of pnmpkin or vegetable 
marrow, which is very palatable. We remained a few 
days, to allow oar porters to do their best to procare what 
little food was available, and then we proceeded. 

We had to cross the Wami river ; .the porters waded 
throagh the water, which at ito deepest was not more 
than four feet, while we Eoropeans crossed by a native 
bridge, a very rickety affair, made by the natives of the 
districts. It consisted of a few forked stakes driven into 
the gioand at the hank, and corresponding stakes in mid- 
stream and on the opposite bank ; then from stake to stake 
there were stretched strong timbers, and upon these were 
laid a quantity of thinner branches. We had to crosa 
very carefully as nothing was secnre, and some of the 
stakes had been washed away by the corrent. Soon after 
leaving the bridge we missed the way, but were not sorry 
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aa the path we took led throng^ some very pretty places. 
At timeB palms and baDaoas and other large-leaved 
plants completely over-arched as, and bigger trees were 
growing over our head. Wild peppei sbmbs also, in great 
abtmdanee ; the natives seem to nee these in some way as 
food. Later on we passed tbroogh plantations of maize 
and what is called "mtama," a kind of millet seed, which 
makes a very good porridge, and we frequently used it 
in this way. It grows in a kind of reed some 12 feet 
to 14 feet high, and is very prolific, bat is always the 
first thing attacked by locasts, and in this part these 
insects had been very bosy. They go abont in hnge 
cloads and sometimes qaite block the saolight, and when 
they settle, all green things disappear. Guinea fowl 
were plentiful, and seemed very tame. Sometimes we 
woald walk qaite close ap to them before they took flight, 
and constantly we were able to supply the larder with 
these most acceptable birds. 

Although we missed the way on this particolar occasion, 
yet we got into camp ahead of everybody else. The 
porters were very tired, having had a long, loondaboat 
march in the heat. One of the tents, to our great con- 
sternation was missing ; we therefore sent back the cooks 
at once to look for the porter who carried it and to bring 
it into camp. However, night came on before the tent 
arrived and we were obhged to moke one tent do for two. 
In the very early morning the cooks came back bringing 
with them the porter and the tent. This is the cook's 
story : — They got right back to onr former camp, and 
there they fotmd the tent all rolled np, bat no porter to 
carry it. They waited until nine o'clock, when the run- 
away tnxned up. The rest must be told in the cook's own 
language. " At nine o'clock we see him come, we say, 
' Come on ' ; he say, ' I must stop and sleep.' We then sit 
down and think till ten, then we get ap and beat him 
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with a stick, then be come." They were walloDg all 
night, reaching as about 5 a.m.. and started off with as 
at 5.30, getting into camp again at 11 am. When I 
asked the cook how he was after his long walk he said, 
" My feet very large, master ; I rest here," and well they 
deserved their rest. 

One of oar party now fell sick, Mr. Blackledge, fever 
being, of course, the complaint. We therefore rested a 
few days in a most lovely camping gronnd among the 
Mpamwani Hills, with a clear, mshing stream qoite close 
to as. 

Daring this time of rest we had the great pleasare of 
welcoming into onr midst good Bishop Tucker. He was 
on his way to Mamboya, and having only a small caravan 
he was able to posh along qoickly although he left the 
coast nearly a week after we had done so. Oar party 
DOW numbered six Europeans, and about five hundred and 
twenty porters. 

About midday, after the Bishop's arrival, a wild ass got 
into camp and commenced fighting with oox donkeys, and 
made such a noise and disturbauce that we called up the 
whole camp to catch it. It was a very shapely little 
animal and bad most extraordinary powers of dodging 
those who tried to secore it, of kicking and braying also. 
With the combined energies of five Europeans and a 
whole host of Wanyamwezi porters we felt sure it would 
be caught. The Bishop was very much to the front in 
this bant, xaA made several good attempts to lasso the 
little creature, but still it evaded us. At last, however, 
while the ass stood for a rest at a good distance from its 
hunters, one of the men leapt from the grass where be was 
completely bidden, ^most under its nose, and swinging 
his arms right round its neck, clung on, in spite of all its 
plonging. We then gathered roond, and soon were able 
to secure the now frightened ass. I found to my great 
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satis&ction that it was my own boy who had thas captured 
the aoimal. He told me that he was a great hmiter, and 
seemed very pleased to display his power of concealing 
hmiself , which I admit was most extiaordinary (especially 
was this the case if I happened to want anything in a 
hmry). We tied up the wild aaa to a tiee and left it 
with the natives, who were most delighted to have it. 

From this camp to the next was a distance of about 
eighteen miles. There was supposed to be a large river at 
the camp, bat when we got there we found only a dry 
river bed, all covered with deep cracks ; apparently no 
water had been there for months. We searched about 
and foond some pools of muddy water, and by the side of 
these we camped. It was fairly good when boiled and 
filtered, and only tasted a little like dish-water, but we 
wa« about Qsed to that, so thonght nothing of it. 

At 3 a.m. nest morning we were off again, a long 
solitary march through the most wild country we had 
yet passed. 

The start was a most difficult one. Our way led right 
over a high range of hills, and the path was narrow and 
very stony, and terribly steep in places. It was some- 
times literally a climb in the dark, for although there was 
a moon nearly at its full, its hght was almost entirely lost 
to us by the thick trees overhanging our path. My boy 
and I went on ahead to secure a good camp, and for six 
hoDTB we marched with only one stop of five minutes. 
When we arrived at the village we were making for, 
Magnbika, the chief came out to greet me. He was a 
fine-looking yonng fellow, rather above middle height, 
well-proportioned, and with a searching eye. He shook 
bands with me, and then called to one of bis numerous 
attendants to bring a stool for me. This was soon given 
to me, and I sat to exchange with him a few Swahili 
compliments that I coold think of. He was dressed in a 
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bright red cloth, with a leathern girdle roond his waist 
and a white tnrban on his head ; he had a great crowd of 
attendants and slaves, and gave one the impression of 
being a very important man. He brought me a big 
cap of cords, which was very refteahing; and then he 
prodnced a large prepared cowskin, and npon this I 
curled myself, and in the midst of a crowd of staring 
natives I was soon fast asleep. My little dog "Sally," 
that I bonght at Zanzibar, stood guard over me, growling 
angrily if she thoo^t any native approached too near. I 
slept for two honra, and then was suddenly aroused by 
heming the report of a revolver. I started up, fearing 
something was wrong, but found out that it was Mr. 
Lewin, who was signalling to a party of porters who had 
missed their way. We pitched our tents under the shade 
of some bananas, and the caravan gradually filed into 
camp, all being very tired. 

The Bishop informed us that he intended pushing oq in 
the afternoon to Mamboya, to prepare the missionaries 
there for our arrival. Accordingly he set off at about two 
o'clock, to be followed in an hour's time by a man carry- 
ing one of bis boxes. After the latter had been gone 
about two hours, he came running back into camp saying 
that he had met two men who had jost escaped a lion, 
and were fleeing from it, so he joined them and came 
back into camp with the Bishop's box. 

The next day's march was to be a short one, so we 
did not have to start before 6 a.m. I must say that long 
before this I had grown very weary of the early morning 
starts ; I think this is the greatest of all camp life trials. 
One is roused sometimes at 4 a.m., always before light, and 
while the heavy dew is on the ground one has to pack up 
everything into boxes and bags, and turn out of a warm 
bed into the cold and damp night air,. while the boys and 
porters pull down one's tent and roll it np, and cram 
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ereiythjng into the boxes. No one ever feels ready for a 
bre^fost at that ooeartbl; hoar, aod yet if breakfast is 
neglected one gets faint and weaiy long before the end of 
tbe march. 

It only took as two hoars to walk from Magabika to 
Mambo^ ; we camped at the foot of the Mambiro Hills, 
aboat half an boar's walk from the Mission Station of the 
Charch Missionary Society, which is beautifolly situated 
among the hills, in a moat healthy position. I^iere were 
six missionaries, viz., Bev. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daebes, the Misses Waite and Golsey; there were also 
two babies, the Deekes having a boy of two years, and 
the Woods a girl of three months. 

There is no doubt Mamboya is one of the prettiest 
C.M.S. stations in A^ca. The houses are nicely built, 
and when we arrived there it was just like getting home 
once more after a few weeks of rough camp life. We 
were most heartily welcomed by Mr. Deekes, who came 
down the hill to oar camp in the valley, and escorted as 
up to the Mission. Here we found the Bishop, who had 
arrived the day before, and seemed none the worse for his 
long march, and he had seen nothing of the lion. 

It was a great treat once more to sit down before a 
nicely spread board, but what seemed to take our fancy 
most was the dehcious home-made bread, which of coarse 
we had oot partaken of since we left Zanzibar, and this is 
one of the things one misses most in tramping through 
Africa ; the tasteless " chupati " or the roast sweet potato 
has to take the place of bread on the march. Milk, too, 
and fresh butter, and a whole leg of matton, instead 
of condensed milk, tinned butter, and scraps of fried 
meat. 

We spent five days at Mamboya, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the rest, and the kindness which we received from 
the missionariea was very great ; they insisted upon our 
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taking all oar meaLa up at ttie Misaion, and we osed to go 
up the bill at 8 a.m. not returning to camp until late 
in the evening. 

Soon after we aitived here some of the Europeans' boys 
declared that they wished to leave, and they brought 
their parents to as, who lived at Mamboya, who said that 
they would not allow their sons to proceed with us any 
farther. It will be remembered that when they came to 
Q9 they declared themselves to be " mission boys," and 
upon that recommendation we engi^ed them, and we 
now found that they were not mission boys, and that 
their reason for engaging themselves to us was merely to 
get back to their home at Mamboya. We had paid them 
for two months in advance, and so insisted that the 
money for one month should be returned to us if the 
boys remained behind. After some hesitation it was 
brought to us in the shape of sheep and goats. For- 
tunately for me my boy had no relations and was 
quite willing to proceed to Uganda with me, and as 
he had pleased me so far, I was very glad to retain his 
services. 

The population of Usagara is large and scattered, but 
the people are generally very poor, largely as a result of 
their laziness, and also on account of the constant 
famines. They rely upon their crops of mtama and 
maize ahnost entirely, and if locusts come and eat these 
np there is nothing left for them. Their flocks and herds 
are not large, but each chief seems to possess a few. 
Woman, as almost everywhere in uncivihsed Africa, is 
the slave and drudge of the family, bought and sold by 
the man, and ill-treated at hia pleasure. 

Missionary work amongst such a tribe is necessarily 
difficult, and must be of a very practical kind, and un- 
doubtedly this is a very marked feature of the Mamboya 
mission. The real eelf-denyiug character of its mis* 
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sionarieB, aod eiqwdally of the two yoong ladies, who, 
liviiig in this wild place, are seeking to help their dark 
sisters into a better life, ia a tine qud turn for the sncoess 
of the work. 

Daring the famine time, htrndrede of pounds of rice aie 
distribated to the needy ones, and tboosands flock to the 
Mission premises to rQceive the pEecions gifts of food. 
This is what appeals to the savage, for in it he can see 
hve, an attribute which is little known among them. At 
this etatioD Dr. Baxter has his headquarters, and every 
day has a great number of patients come to him for treat* 
ment, and during our short stay he bad several important 
operations, which he performed with hia asual skill. 

We left Mamboya October 29th, and can look back 
upon oar stay there as one of the very pleasant incidents 
in our life in Afrioa. Such kind and hearty, not to say 
generous, hospitality received right away there in Central 
A&ica, was better than all we could have hoped for, and 
M we bade our friends goodbye, it was with mingled 
feelings. The road that lay before us was very dark, 
famine hovered about us like some beast of prey, and 
St Mamlx^ we were to leave behind our good and 
trusted friend Dr. Baxter, whose help had been so 
readily given in managing oar great caravan daring the 
short time he had been with us. We now split oar 
caravan into two parts. Selecting the loads, &c., that 
would be required by us on the joamey ap to the Lake, 
we gave them to a jorty of the strongest and best men, 
and with these^we were to push forward, leaving K'shimba 
to follow on with the main body of the caravan. He, of 
course, would be obliged to go moch slower than it was 
necessary for us, and we felt that the sooner we could get 
to the Lake the better; our health was ahready beginning 
to Hofier from the exposure and roughness of camp life, 
although we hardly knew it. 
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Fonr hours' inarch from Mamboya is a lovely little 
glen, throogh which irons a clear, bubbling stream, and by 
the side of this we had oar tents pitched. Mr. Pike and 
I then went o£F into the thicket to try and shoot goinea- 
chicks, bnt failed, and when coining back to camp after 
Bonset, walking in tiie faint light of the moon, a huge 
snake suddenly reared itself jast a yard in front of me. I 
darted back not a moment too soon, uid it then glided 
away with its head reared and its eyes fixed upon me ; 
it vaa a narrow escape, another step wonld have taken 
me to certain death, for I saw that it was a black and 
yellow-breasted adder, one of the most deadly snakes in 
Africa. 

At Babayo, two days from Mamboya, we had a little 
excitement. It was the first sign of a rebellion amongst 
oar porters. They had had bat little food, and water too 
was scarce, and feeling that their head-man, K'shimba, was 
far enough away to be harmless, they organised a raid upon 
(me of the villages neat to the camping-ground. I had just 
selected a suitable site for my tent and was looking about 
for the porters and boys to pat it up, bat the camp seemed 
deserted, when to my utter astonishment I saw all the 
porters, armed with their knob-kerries, sticks, spears, &c., 
making their way rapidly ap the hill, upon the sommit of 
which was the village. At once I guessed their design to 
be that of theft, and this would of course mean disaster 
to oar caravan in a thickly populated district, as this was. 
There was not a moment to spare, and so, picking up a 
stick, I ran at full speed up the bill, caught the first man 
up, and then turned ronnd upon them all, and in the best 
Swahili I could command ordered them back again, 
telhng them that I knew what they were after, ^ere 
were about seventy of them all told, and at first they 
seemed to ignore me, and some attempted to force their 
way past me, looking threateningly first at me and then 
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at the weapons they carried. When I saw this I knew 
that they had made Qp their minds to carry ont their 
purpose in ^ite of the remBtance offered by the Eoropean, 
BO I dashed at the man who was leading them, seized him 
ronnd the waist and gave him the "throw," at the same 
time bringing my stick down across his bare shoulders 
with considerable force. Although he was a man balf as 
big again as myself, and carrying a gun, he was tboroagbly 
cowed, and picking himself op stared at me in blank 
astonishment. I immediately followed ap the impression 
I had made by a sudden rash at the whole gang, and 
they all, with about ten exceptions, ran away as fast aa 
their legs would carry them, and I chased them, flourish- 
ing tiie stick above my head. Mr. Pike then joined me, 
having discovered the tronble, and be entered into the 
chase with great enthusiasm. What a sight it was, to 
see about seventy great stalwart fellows, all armed — any 
one of whom, if he possessed pluck enough, would have 
been a match for either of as so far as strength ia con- 
cerned — racing headlong down the bill, chased by two 
Englishmen armed with nothing but sticks I In this 
manner we drove the main body of the porters back to 
camp ; bnt further trouble was ahead of ns. 

We walked back up the hill to the village to try and 
make friends with the rillagers, but we foand that while 
we had been driving back to camp the greater number of 
the men hke a flock of sheep, the rest had crept past us 
in the long grass and had entered the village, driven out 
all the startled inhabitants, and were freely helping them- 
selves to the little food there was. The villages of this 
district are built either in a square or triangular form. 
There are two main entrances to the village, and the 
bouses are all joined together and form a wall aroond it, 
with an open square in the middle. There are no win- 
dows in the rooms, bat small holes about two inches in 
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cttameter, are apparently used for spy-holes by the inhabi- 
tants. Of course, as soon aa we entered the YiUage there was 
not a soul to be seen, hnt we knew that ten or a dozen of 
oar men were somewhere in the hoases hiding themselves. 
Without any hesitation (slthongh, as we tbonght of it 
afterwards, it was rather risky) we mshed into the nearest 
hoase. All was pitch dark, and not a hand's length conld 
we see before as. We felt oor way aboat from house to 
house as best we conld, and every now and then we could 
hear some one glide past us in the darkness, and if we 
made a dash at this invisible person, we were sure to come 
violently in contact with either the wall or the doorpost. 
It seemed hopeless tor ns to try and catch these fellows, 
besides being somewhat dangerous, as I suppose none of 
them would have been particnlar about nsing their spears 
if they had been caught. We therefore stationed our- 
selves one at each entrance to the village on the outside, 
so as to pounce upon them as they came ont. We waited 
and waited, bat not a man stirred. They were too sharp 
for ns, and presently on looking down the hill we saw a 
number of them steaUng back to camp ; they had chmbed 
over the hooses, and thus evaded as. However, we 
recognised several of them as they crept in the grass 
with stolen food, fowls, &c,, in their hands, and when we 
got back to camp pounced upon them, and they were 
punished by the head-man wiUi a few smart lashes. In 
the evening of the day we had a great oration. Mr. Pike 
spoke to them by interpretation, telling them why we had 
stopped them from stealing, and pointing out the great 
danger in which they placed the caravan by indulging in 
such ruds upon the villages. We then went up to the 
village again, to call back the people if possible. At first 
no one coold be foond, but after a little time I saw a man 
whom I believed to be the chief, at some distance, trying 
to hide himself behind a tree. I called him to me, but 
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ha refased to come, and so, throwing down my mnbrella 
and the small stick with which I had been belaboaring 
the rebel porten, I walked towards him with oatatretched 
hands. He then saw that I meant peace, and came to 
meet me. I explained as best I coald that we were 
Englishmen and wished to be his friends ; and that we 
had been trying to prevent our porters from stealing his 
property. He th^i embraced me most affectionately, and 
we walked hand in hand back to the village. He nest 
called his people together, and we had a great peace- 
tuakiag, and they all showed themselveB most grateful 
for the deliverance we had wroaght on their behalf. 
Bat there is a very serioos side to the whole matter. 
We heard afterwards that immediately oor porters com- 
menced to raid the village, the chief sent off messengers 
thiongh all the district calling the native warriors to fight 
against the caravan. When we fotmd this ont we asked 
the chief to send other messengers to assote the people 
that all was peaceful ; bat it will be seen what great 
troable might have arisen from sach an act. 

As I have said, the Earopean is largely at the mercy of 
his porters. Sometimes these anscropoloas fellows would 
actoally tell the village people that the Earopeans had 
sent them for so many bags of com, or so many sheep or 
goats, and that if they did not send them to him, he 
wonld come himself and fight them, and the village folk, 
being greatly afraid of the Eoropean's gnns, woald rather 
give away tdl they possessed than make an enemy of him, 
and having done so, look for an opportunity of attack- 
ing his caravan when least expected, and so take their 
revenge. 

We next had to cross an immense Masai plain, called 
Hlala, over which these well-known warriors of Eastern 
Africa wander in bands with their cattle ; being entirely 
nomadic in their habits of life, they never settle in one 
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place for long, and of course never cultivate the gronnd. 
The plain vaa fall of game of all descriptions. We saw 
quantities of antelope and zebra, but were imable to 
leave our caravan to hunt, lest our porters, beiog left for 
a time, should again try to raid the villages en route. As 
we matched we were able to get a shot now and then ; 
bustards, guinea fowl, partridges, gaails, and pigeons were 
in abundance, and made useful additions to our larder. 

On Friday, November 2nd, we reached the second 
inland station of the C.M.8., called Mpwapwa. The 
missionaries here were the Bev. J. H. Price and Mr. 
Doulton. They received us very kindly and put us op 
in the mission houses. They could not speak of any very 
marked results of their work, as the people were very dull 
and thoroughly indolent. Still there were the few who 
had been raised into a better life, and who shall aay that 
Missions are a failure if it be but the few that are raised 
and made better ? 

M Mpwapwa the Germans have a lai^e fort, and two 
or three officers live there. Their rule is very strict and 
decidedly military in character, the natives being very 
much a&aid of them. It would be difiScult to find what 
real benefit the natives themselves derive from this 
military occupation, and I think it must be a minus 
quantity, for apart from the fine houses built for the 
Europeans and a broad road leading up to the fort, there 
seemed to be no attempt at improvement in the country. 
The native builds the houses and makes the road. The 
ioxmer are no nse to him, and the latter, in his opinion, 
is quite unnecessfu?; he can do equally well with a 
footpath a few inches wide. 

From Mpwapwa to Eisokwe is only two hours' walk, 
and here again we met with friends, missionaries of t^e 
C.M.8., Bev. and Mrs. Cole, Bev. and Mrs. Beverley, 
and Mr. Bhggs. We remained a few days at Eisokwe to 
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ftllow K'shimba with the mam portion of our caravaii to 
overtake us, as we heard that he was not far behind. 
Several of the porters that we had agreed to take on 
with QB had deserted, and it was necessary for ns to pro- 
care from K'shimba a few more trostworthy men, that 
we might proceed withont delay to Nasa. 

We were told by oar friends at the Mission that famine 
was still n^ing in the district, and that we might expect 
it all the way to Nasa. How important it was to harry 
along will therefore readily be seen. While waiting at 
Eisokwe for K'shimba we amased oorselves by going ont 
honting. There are nambers of antelope living on the 
Eisokwe Hills, and we had several very good honts. 
There are also nomeroas leopards in the district, and one 
of Mr. Cole's goats was killed by one of these animals. 
The herdsman, however, drove the leopard off before it 
had time to devour its ptey, and poison was pot upon 
the carcase, with the result that a fine big leopard vras 
fonnd dead by the side of it the follovring morning. One 
of oat donkeys died suddenly at this place, and hyenas 
spent the whole night hovering tkboat the carcase, making 
most objectionable noises. All bad disappeared by day- 
break, donkey included. 

After leaving Eisokwe some of the awful horrors of 
famine came under our notice. The porters coold buy 
no food; they must get it somehow or else die. They 
were in a terrible state and ready to do anything. One 
day they came upon the cotp&e of a man who had been 
dead some days and was quite decomposed, and yet so 
famished were the poor fellows that they actually took 
the corpse and devoured it, and this was repeated the 
next day when some natives were seen carrying the body 
of a man, who had jnst died, into the bosh — they seized 
it and consumed it. Some of them were like living 
skeletons, and the majority were so very improvident 
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that even if they did ptocttre a little food they never 
thoogbt of making it last for more than one meal, and 
the conaeqnence was that they did not derive proper 
benefit from it. 

But we still hoped for better things. Sometimes we 
were told that in three days we should be in a district 
where there was plenty of food, and at others we were 
informed that the famine reached even to the Lake ehore& 
We could only keep moving, trusting Qod. to help us and 
pjovide for our poor half-starving porters that which we 
in our belpleseneas were unable to procure. 
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OAHF hiVB (eonHnued) 

Wagogo tUem— E'lhlmtM in diatrw Tiooble in tlie fortst— Hie Msr- 
tisl ijfla — Out hontiDg axpeditioiiA — When the boots weu out — 
Bonmgi, the I&nd of plenty — Baina Are apon m— BnTing food — The 
Warnngi — The verriors and in; dog BaJIy — How bouUee oome — 
Inngl — A oonrteoiu Fsoeption — We tend the siok — The QorcmoT ea 
> patient — An AMoan's gratitude — E'shimba toma op — He relatee 
hia bmUaa— Bwana Eitangi to the leaooe. 

TTTB were now entering the country of Ugogo, the 
TY people of which are very mnch given to stealing, 
and it was necessary for ns to keep a sharp look-oat for 
these notorious robbers. Althoagh the country seemed 
very little popnlated, so far as we coold tell by the 
nnmber of villages, still large bands of the Wag(^o were 
constantly met with, and we never knew when tbey were 
in onr neighbonrhood. Any straggling porter was liable 
to be mnrdered by them and his load stolen. We there- 
fore split np the Europeans into two sections ; two of ns 
went at the head of the caravan to prevent any going on 
too fast, and two of as remained with the bead-man at 
the rear to stop any from loitering behind. In camp also 
we all kept close together with the loads stacked ap in 
the midst. Bat even with all onr efforts to protect the 
porters their own atter stapidity &eqaently led tbem into 
trouble, and as we marched the two Eoropeans in the 
rear had the greatest difBcalty to keep the men together. 
We knew that in every ^ck part of the forest through 
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which OTU way led there were enemies waitinf; tor the 
stragglers, whom they would at once spear, and then 
steal the loads ; and althongh the porters knew this per- 
fectly well they did not seem to mind at all, and for the 
sake of a little rest were willii^ to risk their lives. 

I remember one day when I was behind the others, 
saddenly coming npon a number of Wagogo thieves, 
armed with their spears and bows and arrows. They 
were in the act of creeping np to a few of onr porters, 
who were foolishly sitting down by the roadside smoking. 
When they saw me they entered the bush and I harried 
the porters on to join the caravan. We had not gone 
many days' jonmey from Kisokwe, however, before we 
received news from onr head-man, K'shimba, who it will 
be remembered was in chaise of the main caravan, and 
was a few days' jonmey behind ns, that he had lost a 
nnmber of his porters in this way. Staying behind, tbey 
had been mordered and their goods stolen. He seat on 
to ask OS to allow forty of oar men to return to him 
to help bring on the loads. We of coarse coold not do 
this nntil we had reached Irangi, which was still some 
days ahead of as. We therefore sent back to E'shimba 
telling him to follow as on as best he coold, and that 
when we reached Irangi we wonld send him help if 
possible. 

Between ns and Irangi tha« was a thick forest to 
go throagh. Hoar after hoar we toiled along in the 
terrible heat — there seemed to be no air to breathe — 
now poshing oar way throagh the tangled undergrowth, 
now stooping almost doable under some bending trunk 
of a tree, then climbing over another only a few yards 
distant. Add to all this the sickening want of water and 
proper nourishment, not to mention the weary work of 
urging on the porters, and it will be seen that these few 
marches throagh the forest were very hard indeed. And 
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if it were bo hard for aa who had nothing to carry but 
OQiselvea, and if we felt to sach a degree the bnming 
thirst, what mast be said of the poor creatnres -who 
carried our loads I Amongst them death had become 
goite common ; some throt^h want of food, others from 
Tarions causes had to give in and simply lay themselves 
down to die. Pike and I were walking together at one 
time when we came apon a poor fellow sitting, or rather 
reclining, by the roadside. We went op to him and tried 
to oige him to come on, bat he simply shook his head. 
We raised him to his feet, bnt be conld not even stand 
npright. What were we to do.? There were no Tillages 
for miles and miles aroond. I felt his poise ; it seemed 
to have stopped, and his heart scarcely beat at all, and 
we knew that all wonld soon be over. As a last act of 
kindness we carried him to a more comfortable spot, gave 
him all the food we had with as and the bottle of cocoa 
that I carried on my back, imd with sad and aohing 
heuis we left him there to die. 

It seems inhuman thos to leave a dying man, but as 
men who mig^t be speedily overtaken by the same &te, 
we felt it onr da^ to go forward. Before the )ast man 
of the caravan had passed that spot this poor dark heathen 
sooi had gone.' Qonel bat can we doubt for him a 
Father's care? No! I cannot bring myself to believe 
that sach as he will be left and forgotten, without the 
wat(d)ful, pitying eye of the loving Father. Africa is fait 
of the mort heartrending scenes, and hearts most be 
made of adamant that will not melt with compassion. 
What, therefore, can he the feelings of the sympathising 
Cbiist for these dark, ignorant souls that go down into 
the valley of the shadow of death with no glimmer of 
hope? 

We were now getting near to the land of plenty, at 
least so we were told by those we met on the road, 
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and ottr portexs began to gain coaxage. Moving oat of 
camp one morning, only aboat five handred yards away 
ttom the oatsldits of oar camping-groond, I came open 
the body of a man who had been dead only a few hoars ; 
a little way from him were his broken cooking-pot and 
mat, and an mnpty water-bottle. In his hand he still 
grasped a little iron hoe, and a few yards away was a 
deep hole that he had evidently been digging in order if 
possible to procare water, bat, overcome with thirst, he 
had probably fainted, and the pangs of death laid bold 
npon him — so near to oor camp that he might almost 
have heard ooi voices, and had he poshed on bat a 
few handred yards he woidd have received from as the 
preoioas liquid he so sorely needed. When at last we 
emerged from the fcnrest we fonnd oarselves apon a boge 
plain, well watered and abonnding in game of all sorts — 
baffalo, zebra, rhinoceros, and all kinds of antelope both 
large and small. Each day npon getting into camp we 
' woald go off hanting, trying to provide oarselves and oar 
porters with food. Sometimes we were sacceasfal, at 
others we came back empty-handed. I foand that the 
Martini sporting ride was by far the best for antelope and 
smaller game. Some antelope, however, are most difficnlt 
to get. They will ran off with a ballet in the shonlder 
as if nothing were wrong, and suddenly disappear in the 
thicket. The banter is apt to think that they have made 
good their escape, bat by a carefal search along the trail 
the wounded animal will be foond recUning, only to race 
off again if a second shot is not soon forthcoming. A. 
ride with smaller calibre seldom drops an antelope, 
anless hit right throagh the heart, and even then I have 
known them ran fifty yards before falling. Vac elephants, 
bofhlo, hippo and rhino, there is nothing like a '303 
calibre, bat the sportsman most have a steady hand and 
a strong nerve, as a '303 bullet will not stop a chaiging 
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elephant onless it p^ietrates the biain, which is not an 
easy shot. 

To give Bome idea of the vitality <rf the antelope, I 
fixed at two hondied yards with my Martini at a large 
Kob ; the ballet entered the bind qoartOTs and broke the 
thigh, it then ran qnite a gaarter of a mile ; I stalked it, 
and again fired at about the same distance, and this time 
the boUet expanded and literally tamed the poco; beast 
inside oat, bat even then it made o£F at a headlong gallop. 
Just as it was entering a thicket I fired a third shot, 
and this time the ballet pierced the heart. A few herds 
of the larger Koodoo roamed aboat on the plains, also 
Jacksonii, Spring-bock, Beed-back, &c. 

My nest personal trouble was the wearing oat of the 
only pair of boots I had with me. I had hoped that they 
would last until we reached Zraugi, where we were to 
wait for E'shimba, but they came to an end before I 
expected, and so I had to tramp along the rough roads 
with large holes in the soles of both boots. Bhsters were 
the result, and I bid fair to become a cripple. It may be 
wondered why I did not tide my donkey ; the fact was, 
the donkey was now in constant use as a pack animal, 
and each day carried a large load of tilings, as many of 
the porters had either died or deserted as, and it was the 
same with the other two donkeys that remained. So I 
had to walk, and many a weary hoar I spent in this 
painful way. 

Friday, November 16th, foimd us in the country known 
as Burongi, very beautiful, and in reality like an immense 
plain surrounded by bills on every side, covered with 
villages, and plenty of food. We waited here a day or 
two so that our tired porters might buy food and 
recuperate a httle after the very tiring time they had 
passed through. We anticipated difficulty in getting 
them to start again from such a place where there were 
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BO many aUozements for the weary traveller. There 
was, however, Btill so much groond to be covered, and 
the rainy season was coining on so fast, that we felt it 
wrong to stay more than two days. 

We therefore got up in good time on the third morning 
after oar arrival, polled down onr tents, and packed ap 
oar camp fornitore, bat oar "darling" porters sat still 
aroand their fires anwilling to budge an inch. We urged 
them with kind words, bat they only laughed and looked 
pleased. We urged them with angiy words, then they 
seemed quite sorry for us, but stuck manfully by the 
flames. At last we got really angry, shivering as we 
were with cold in the early dawn, and with no tents to 
shelter us. We finally rushed upon them and began to 
scatter their fires about and to drive our now startled 
" Wanyams " out of camp. 

When we thought all had gone and were striding oat 
of camp oorselves, we discovered about a dozen of the 
lazy fellows hiding from us in one of the huts, eating 
away as hard as they could. It was now time to make 
an example of one of them, so I seized hold of one great 
fellow, and with a thin cane that I carried I gave him a 
pretty smart thrashing. He then shouldered his load 
and walked merrily oat of camp along with the others, 
and he did not appear again until I arrived at the next 
camp, when he came up to me as pleased as possible to 
show himself. Of course, as with children, so with 
Wanyamwezd porters, we have to make oar anger short- 
lived, and so, when this stalwart old fellow came into 
camp, I praised bim for getting in so soon, gave bim a 
biscuit, and generally made a fuss with bim, and, it is a 
fact, I never had any more trouble with that man. 

About the middle of November the rains began in real 
earnest, and we were brought face to face with another 
'Serious dif&cnlty, this time not scarcity of water, but too 
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maeh of it. If there ia one thing an African dialikei 
moie than another it is rain, and oni Wanyamwezi porters 
were no exception to the rule. As soon as ever a shower 
came on, down went the loads, and away went the porters 
into hnts, onder trees, amywhere, oat of the rain. Of 
coarse the loads didn't matter, they coald be left on the 
roadside I and beantifnlly wet oar things got. So much 
so that by the time we got to Nasa many of oar clothes 
were simply rotten and atterly spoilt. Day after day 
this woald happen, and we began to wonder whether we 
shoald ever be able to get along. It is trae that these 
poor fellows die hke rats if they are exposed maoh to the 
rain, and they would sit croaching in the tiny hats of the 
natives or in bashes by the roadside, and, all wet as they 
were, they soon got agae and fever, and the best thing 
we coold do was to orge them on. As we entered one 
hoose and drove them out they woald enter another, and 
hide on the shady side, hewing not to be detected. Then 
perhaps the rain woald stop, and we woald set tbem 
going once more, and for an hour or so all would go well, 
bot when the rain comes down again, away they all ran, 
and we give ap in despair, and, soaking wet ourselves, 
creep into one of the filthy hats, fall of smoke, which 
nearly choked as, rats and other vermin aboonding. 
Thas, haddled ap together with oar naked porters, we 
"wait till the cloads roll by." 

The Bnrangi natives are a very fine race of men. 
They are warlike and bold, and tolerably indastrioas, for 
although all around famine was raging, tbey had plenty 
of food stored away, and they were very good in selling 
to onr porters. Every morning they wonld come into 
our camp bringing all kinds of produce, also sheep, goats, 
fowls, and eggs, and it was pleasant to stand by and 
watch the sale proceed. Oar porters had but a few trade 
goods left, having paid exorbitant prices for little bits oi. 
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food thtongh the famine-strioken district, and therefore 
they did their best to cat down the price asked by the 
Bnrangt warriors ; bat they were not to be had in this 
way, and they stood apon their dignity, asking a fair 
price and expecting to get it, and when offered a few 
inferior beads for a foil-grown cockerel the way they 
woold toss their heads and stride away in their dignified 
manner was most detightf ol to see. 

Sometimes a large nomber of the Wanmgi woald come 
to our tents and ask to see onr various belongings. I think 
what astonished them most was my Berkefeld filter, to see 
dirty water transformed into a beaatifal clear liquid 
simply did for them, and was more than they coald 
understand. The camera also was a great wonder in 
their eyes, and to look throagh the view finders and see 
their ctunpamons all sitting round was to them most 
renuukable. My field-glasses also were a somrce of great 
amusement, and they never tired of looking at them. 

They are great hunters, using dogs and nets for the 
smaller game, and digging pits for the larger animals. 
Thdr own weapons consist of spears, bows and arrows of 
a very primitive kind, and they certainly do not excel as 
iron workers. 

Another incident oocorred which greatly amused me. 
I was some bng distance in front of oar caravan, accom- 
panied only by my boy and my faithfal little dog Sally, 
when, as we came to the top of the hill, we suddenly saw 
a large body of the Burongi warriors in full war-paint 
racing towards us. I immediately thooght that they 
intended to attack its, and as I stood still I called my 
little dog to my side and spoke a few words to her, some- 
thing about " going for them," when she started barking, 
and chained down upon the warriors, tail in the air. It 
was a grand sight and worth going to Africa for, to see 
these warlike men run for their lives, with Sally at their 
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heels. Upcm inqairy, I foimd that the warriorB were con* 
dacting a sn^xwed witch back to her hat. She hod been 
chatted with the evil eye, and brought before the medicine 
man, who had made medicine and foond her not goilty. 
They therefore took her and covered her with a kind of 
white paint from head to foot and were in the act of 
taking her back to her hut chanting strange warlike 
hymns, when their coarse was shghtly altered by reason 
of meeting with my little dog Sally. Bat to show the 
contrast of this Uttle joke when a small army was pat 
to flight by a Uttle dog. These same people, after we 
left, attacked oar head-man K'shimba, and his caravan 
of aboat 300 men, killing 20 (so report said) and woonding 
many others. Not without canse was this attack made, 
for the usaal miscondnct of the porters stealing from the 
villages had brought it aboat. 

I often used to say that I and my little dog Sally might 
walk across Africaalone in perfect safety, and undonbtedly 
where trouble with the natives does happen to a caravan 
with Europeans in it, it is usually occasioned either by 
ill feeling between the tribe to which the porters belong 
and the people throagh whose country they pass, or else 
it is caused by the porteiB making petty robberies from 
the villages. I have knovmof exceptions, however, when 
the European himself has been headstrong and hard with 
the natives, treating the people with utter indifference and 
making demands upon them for food, &c. It is then not 
to he wondered at if the natives do attack the caravan, 
and if the European lose his hfe. If the African is trusted 
and generally treated as a human being, and not as a 
lower animal, it is perfectly easy to get on with him, but 
suspicion or high-handed treatment on the part of the 
European will always bring disaster in the long run. 

On Monday, November 19th, we reached Irangi, a large 
settlement consisting of well-built houses and beautiful 
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gardens, with an Arab (Bwana Eitangi) as its chief. We 
were received by the Arab and his followers in great style. 
He and abont thirty others, dressed in their beantifnl 
flowing robes, walked down to the liTer-side jast ontside 
the town to meet as. Such splendour wonld hardly be 
thooght possible right away there in Central A^ca. 
We shook bands all roond, and were conducted by the 
GhiTemor into bis honse, while onr tents were pitched 
near his enclosure. In front of his boQBe was a long 
flagstaff, and the German flag was flying, Bwana Eitangi 
being in German employ, and placed here at Irangi by 
the Germans. He took as to the verandah of his house, 
and regretted that we bad not sent him word of our 
coming, as be wonld have met tis more suitably. In 
every way he was most polite. 

After a few moments' rest, we went to see to our tents, 
and then about an boor or more afterwards, while resting, 
Bwana Eitangi sent to ns two trays with a large pot of 
tea-OD each, a toast fowl with cnrry and eggs, and two 
different kinds of pastry, also some bananas. In the after- 
noon we all went to see him and to thank him. and as we 
sat ondet the verandah of his bouse he ordered coffee for 
ns, which was served in tiny little bowls holding abont 
half a wineglassfnl. These were filled several times, and 
we very much enjoyed it, the coffee being extremely 
good. 

After we had returned to our tents, he sent as two fat 
sheep, a lot of sweet potatoes, a bag of native flour, tea 
sticks of sugar-cane, and a quantity of yams. Each 
morning we went up to the Governor's house to " told " 
him " good morning," as our good cook put it, and then 
he "told" us "good afternoon." Quite a little bit of 
society life in this wild land. 

Preeents followed one upon the other — fruit, consisting 
of bananas, goavas, &c., and each day a present of pastry. 
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We begtm to feel as if we were numing np a big bill, as 
OOF friend woald expect a large present from as before 
we left. 

Onr tired porters were faring no less smnptaoaBly than 
we were. Great loads of food were carried into camp 
every day, and alas! "Fombi" also fonnd its way 
amongst them. This is a fermented drink made either 
from the millet seed, or else from the banaoa. It is a 
mild intoxicant, bat of coarse the black man has no idea 
of moderation, they therefore BofFered very considerably 
taaa intoxication. Especially was this the case with the 
head-man, who had more money to spend than had the 
ordinw7 porter. 

Daring the few days that we spent at Irangi we had 
oar work cat ont to attend to the varions sick folk ; not 
only did many of oar porters need treatment, bat die 
people of Irangi also came in large nnmbers. I had told 
the Oovemor ttiat as he had been so kind to as, we should 
be very pleased to give medicine to any of his people who 
needed it. He was very delighted, and to my sarprise 
and consternation he pat himself into my hands, com- 
plaining of pains in the shonlders and limbs. From what 
I coold make oat (my medical knowledge being very 
limited) he was sofFering from chronic rheumatism, and 
as he was an elderly man it was of coarse a difficult case. 
However, I did my best for him, I need not say here what 
treatment I used; suffice it to say, in a few days he 
declared himself qaite well, and seemed most gratefitl. 
In consequence of this wonderful care he sent to me all 
kinds and conditions of men, women, and little children. 
Once a chief came, bringing one of his wives soffering 
from a very bad internal abscess. It was rather a dlfficalt 
ondertaking for me, but I got throagh in a most pro- 
fessional manner, and the poor woman was very thankful 
to be free from pun. This kind of thing was kept np all 
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through the daytime and at night ; one was very tired and 
yet thankful to have been some little nse in alleviating 
some Tery few of the sufferers of this great land. 

Some of the ernes were rather remarkable considering 
the ignorance of the physician. One case in particular 
called forth the admiration of the people. A poor fellow 
who for weeks bad been suffering from dysentery in its 
advanced stage was brought to me in a very terrible 
condition, simply a living skeleton and utterly powerless. 
Naturally X felt very unable to do anything for him, but I 
did what I could. Day after day be was brought to my 
tent during our stay at Irangi, and before we left be was 
so changed that one would hardly know him. The last 
day he came to me I asked him if be had come for more 
medicine. "Oh no," he said, "I have come to thank 
yon very much, I am quite well." He then produced a 
large fowl that he had brought to me as a thank-offering 
for having recovered from that terrible sickness. 

Some people seem to think that the black man has no 
gratitude in bis nature. I can only say that my own 
experience leads me absolutely to deny such an idea. 
There are of course exceptions, hut even these can be 
accounted tor according to the custom of the people, but 
the majority of Africans are most truly grateful for any 
real kindness shown to them, not in a merely patronising 
way, but acts of kindness prompted by love always call 
forth true gratitude from them. 

E'shimba arrived at Irangi on Thursday, the 23rd, and 
inmiediately entered most joyfully into the delight of 
having plenty to eat and, best of all, plenty to drink. 
The first evening he got into camp he was very drunk. 
Pike and I found him in the village rolling about and 
making a great noise. So we took him, one on each side, 
to his own tent. He went quite willingly, and each time 
we spoke to him he said, in a draoketi voice, "Tesh," 
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which meana "Yes," being the only English word he 
knew. We were more amnsed with our experience of 
taking home a drunken nigger than we oaght to have 
been. When we got to his tent he immediately called 
for his wives to come and entertain us, and he ordered 
hot water to be brought for tea, and food to be prepared, 
and was evidently most hospitably inclined, bat we 
ezcosed ooTBelves, saying we were tired, and came 
away and left him to sleep oft the effects of the in- 
toxicant. 

The following morning he gave us the true story of his 
experiences in the forest with the natives of Bnrongi. 
He stated that his loss of men amomited to twenty-two 
killed and ten woonded ; of these thirteen were killed by 
the people of a village to which they went on the 14th, 
presumably to buy com, probably to rob, and who seem to 
have been mistaken by the villagers for other natives with 
whom they were at war. Of the remainder, three were 
loitering at the end of the caravan with their loads nest 
day, and were attacked by the Warungi warriors and 
speared, but one man managed to overtake the caravan 
before he died of a ghastly wound between the shoulders, 
and men were sent back by K'shimba, who rescued the 
loads before much dami^e was done, after a short, sharp 
sbmggle with the robbers. The remaining six died from 
want of food and water in the forest, the result, probably, 
of their own improvidence, for when these people have 
food they eat away for hours together, altboogh they 
know perfectly well that they may be imable to procure 
more food for days to come. 

Before leaving Irangi we bad another review of our 
porters, and all the loads were counted. To our great 
surprise we found that none of cor personal belongings 
were missing; K'shimba bad done his best, he said, to 
preserve our private loads, and if a porter deserted or died 
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who had been carrying oar things, he had given the load 
to some other man. preferring to leave b^iind some of 
Mr. Stokes' cowrie shells rather than call forth denon- 
ciatioas from as. We highly compUmented him npon 
hie skill as a head-man, and promised him big presents if 
we got to Nasa all safe and well. He was very proud 
and glad to receive oar compliments, and especially oar 
promises. The porters themselves were greatly improved 
by the few days' rest and abondance of food. Some 
were looking qoite fat again, and all seemed eager to 
press forward. 

" Posho " (food-money) was given ont in the shape of 
cloth to all, and a clear day allowed them in which to bay 
food for the next few days' journey. E'shimba asked that 
now, as we hod mnch difficult country to pass through, 
he might accompany as, and that there should be no 
splitting up of the caravan. He assured as that where- 
ever tw were there was safety, and it was only when 
they were alone that the danger was great. We readily 
agreed, and decided that however much longer it might 
take to reach our journey's end, it was only right that we 
should remain as protection to our poor black porters 
who were carrying oar loads. 

We were told by E'shimba that two ways were now 
open before us, and it was tor as to decide by which we 
should proceed ; one way would take us five days to the 
border of the Wanyamwezi country, and another month 
or so to Kasa, but tiie five days' journey would be through 
a country the people of which were wild and hostile to 
Europeans. The other way was mnch longer, taking a 
oircoitoas route of fifteen days through the forest to 
escape the hostile natives. 

We referred the matter to Bwana Eitangi, the Arab 
Governor of Irangi, and be told ua that he knew yet 
another road, taking only ten days to Wanyamwezi 
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conntiy, with plenty of food and water all the way, and 
friendly nativea. 

We therefore chose most readily this new road. But 
oar many experiences moat be related in another 
chapter. 
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THE I.AST STAOBS 

Fanwsll to Biruu Eituigi — B^na — Wuh«d out — Floodi — Swamp; groDiid 
— The porter's slare— 8uidawi~More tnrables — Cooiidered himaeU a 
dead mmn— A hostile people — Tura— PoieonooE roots — Chriatmu Da; — 
The WaoTMiiweii oonotr;— SiekDess— We ie»ob Nera — Meeting with 
Ueam. Qordon and KiokiBBOQ — Carried in a hammock — Arrival at 
Nasa— Best at last— Native oloth— Embarkation on Lake— Our oanoes 
— Hippopotami— Ukenwe — Mr. Stokes — A narrow euape — The Oecman 
Station— The stormy winds do blow— The Waseee— OtooodilM— The 
last day. 

THE reat which was so welcomed by us at Irangi, 
came to an end on the 27th of November. We felt 
very grateful for all the kindness shown to oa by the old 
Arab governor, Bwana Kitangi, and as a mark of oar 
appreciation, we gave him a watch and a quantity of 
coloured clothes, with both of which he was highly 
delighted. He was up very early in the morning to see 
us off, and expressed a wish that we could have stayed 
longer vrith him, thanked us for the presents we had 
given him, and finally bade ns farewell. 

Our path led along a dry river bed for some distance, 
and in the evening of the first day from Irangi we camped 
on the river bank. Bain came down upon us in the 
middle of the night with truly frightful force, it seemed 
as if our little tents would be utterly washed away. Thia 
continued till daybreak, and then when we got up and 
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looked towards tfae river we were amazed beyond measTire, 
for the whole of the immense river bed wab full of raging, 
roaring water, which dashed along in great waves like 
the sea, carrying away trees and vegetation of every 
description. As onr path lay on the opposite bank of 
the river, we had to wait nntil the water had gone down 
a little. 

At this camp a large nmnber of oar porters deserted as, 
and we were consequently delayed, rearranging onr loads. 
Fortunately we bad been able to procure a reserve of men 
from Bwana Eitangi, and the delay therefore was only a 
short one. 

On ^ain we went, into a thick forest, in which there 
was an abundance of game of all kinds — elephants, zebra, 
giraffes, bu£EaIo, and antelope. We were able to supply 
our larder with many good things. 

The rains troubled us very much the last few weeks, 
and nearly every day there was a downpour ; oar clothes 
never seemed dry, and it gave one a creepy sensation 
to be obliged to put on cold, wet clothing in the early 
dawn. At about eleven o'clock one night I awoke, to 
find the tain pouring down upon us in sheets. I called 
to my boys, who were sleeping under a tree, and told 
them to come into my tent, to lie down on the floor, on 
which was my ground sheet, and go to sleep, which I 
also tried to do; and in spite of the hghtning, which 
kept my tent ablaze with light, jast as if the whole 
forest were on fire, and the thunder, which was like in- 
cessant artillery close to my ears, I dozed off quite calmly. 
Kot ioc long, however, for presently I heard the boys 
talking wildly together, and when I was fully awake I 
found that the ground on which we were camped was all 
flooded to the depth of several inches, and the bottom of 
my tent was like a rushing stream. The two boys were 
standing in one comer of the tent, shivering, and on my 
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bed was my poor little dog Sally, and a monkey that had 
been given tome at Iraogi, both curled op against my 
lega, their little backs quite wet. We endeavoored to 
pack everything that would be likely to spoil on to the table 
and chair, and finally I did what I had never done before, 
namely, shtured my bed with a black man. That is, I 
allowed my two black boys to carl themselves up at the 
bottom of my bed, taking np as little room as possible, 
and then, with my knees np to my chin, I also curled np 
like a monse and went to sleep. 

At daybreak I awoke and looked ronnd, and could not 
help laughing heartily. There were my two boys so much 
doubted up together that I did not know to which one a 
prominent leg or arm belonged — sound asleep. There 
also was my little dog cuddled up with the monkey, both 
asleep ; and last, but not least, was the rushing stream 
of water — by no means asleep. Everything, inclnding 
blankets and clothes, was wet, and, shivering from head 
to foot, I slipped into my marching " toggery " and we 
set o£F. The other Europeans had suffered in much the 
same way as I had, but fortunately none of us were any 
the worse for it. 

And now every day we had to battle with fresh diffi- 
culties occasioned by the rain. Huge districts flooded 
with water through which we had to wade, or else a 
tramp of five or six miles through a thick swamp of 
black, plastic mud with a few inches of water on 
the top. 

Soon after we had left camp, a few days past Irangi, 
we came to a great river which had to be crossed. I was 
preparing to wade, the water being only up to one's waist, 
when one of the head-men came and offered to carry me 
across. About half-way he tripped against a hidden tree- 
stump and rolled backwards, putting me under. I straggled 
to shore like a drowned rat. After the river came a great 
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plain, which w&s really a bog of thick, black mad, and 
extended for a mile or so. I shall not easily forget it. 

The first difficulty in this bog was — the donkey got 
stack fast, and it was only by literally carrying the poor 
beast that we coold get it to dry ground at all. It was 
an awfal experience, standing ap to oar knees in most 
ofiensiTe mad ; the rain poaring down apon as with 
relentless fary ; and a poor donkey hopelMsly stnck fast. 
I too got fixed, and then I coold more truly sympathise 
with the donkey. I sank in the mad np to my thighs 
and conld not stir ; Pike and several of the porters finally 
dragged me oat, bat my joints seemed dislocated by the 
strain. Then, far worse than this, lying in the awamp 
was a poor fellow, goite dead, with jost a green boogh of 
a tree pat over his body by a companion. The poor man 
had apparently struggled on till he dropped. As we looked 
upon that corpse by the roadside with the green boagh 
over it, I think I never before realised what a solemn 
thing Death is. Alone, that eool had passed through tfae 
dark valley, so troly dark to bim. Alone 1 passed from 
this world of sorrow ; and ae I looked at the newly bad- 
ding branch, one conld only pray that this might be a 
bright simile of what it was wi^ bim, a birth into a better 
life. The winter of his darkness over, the springtime come. 
As we passed the body a large black adder glided from 
beside it and disappeared into the bosh. 

We next came upon a poor boy, a porter's slave, who 
carried a small load of cooking pots for his master, lying 
in the mud in a dying state. We gave him what food we 
had and tried to arge hm on, bat it was aaeless. Finally 
we took his load and carried it ourselves, and I think I 
never fully sympathised with our porters until I had that 
small load of cooking pots on my shoulder ; bat the boy 
could not even walk then, so we gave the load to one of oar 
b4^ and then took it in tarns to carry the poor httle slave. 
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At last we got throogh the swamp and found one of the 
doiLkeys waiting for ns, so we pat the boy on its back, 
and finally reached camp more dead than alive. We all 
decided that another day hke that would be the end of ns. 

On December 6th we reached S&odawi, a large popnloos 
district, the people of which were friendly and bad plenty 
of food. Bat ^asl alas! our troubles had not ceased; 
there are more sad stories to tell. 

K'shimba came to as in great excitement and said that 
one of our boys had just come into camp with a great 
quantity of food that he must have stolen. He bad five 
fowls and a great lot of com, and as he had a very Uttle 
cloth for bartering purposes, it was plain he had stolen 
the things. Two others had been out with him, and they 
bad returned to camp loaded with all kinds of good things. 
They readily admitted that they had stolen them. The case 
of tiie boy was, of coarse, the worst. His master bad trusted 
him, and we all hked him, but he had gone about his thefts 
so deliberately that we found that it was not the first time. 
He had received permission from his master to go and 
buy food, and he immediately went into one of our tents, 
took up a gun that he foand there, and as we afterwards 
discovered, he went off to the villages round about and 
said that the Europeans of the big caravan had sent him 
to demand food ; and in their fear the people gave what 
they coald. He was pubUcly punished very severely, and 
also the two porters who had accompanied him. His 
master also reduced his position to that of donkey boy. 

Late the same night K'shimba came to as again, this 
time bringing one of the under head-men, who had been 
stealing. He was a man we had all liked because of hia 
pleasant though somewhat forward manner. As a head- 
man he should have been an example for good conduct to 
the rest of the caravan, and have done what he could to 
prevent steahng : and this was therefore considered a very 
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bad case, and thirty strokes were awarded as a paoisb- 
ment, in fall view of the whole caravan. The stolen 
property was collected and given back to the natives. 

About nightfall of the second day at Sandawi a porter 
came in with a severe spear wonnd on hia head and 
thigh, saying that be went to a village to bny food and 
the people took bis cloth from him ; and when be tried 
to recover it again they stabbed him with a spear. 
E'sbimba and oar whole caravan were highly indignant 
at this grievoas insalt, and declared that they would go 
off and fight the people and bam the village down. 
We restrained them with some difficulty, for we oorselves 
saspected that the man had been trying to steal, and 
bad been speared in the act, and had only received bis 
rich deserte. 

An investigation was made, and the culprit who 
speared the man was bioaght to us. He said that be 
had been out banting, and upon his return he found bis 
boose bad been robbed of com by some of our porters ; 
and when one of them came a little while afterwards 
asking to buy food, be decided to keep his cloth, uid 
he speared the man to make him give it op. He 
was afterwards told by the other villagers that there 
were four Europeans ia the caravan, and he was fright- 
ened at what be bad done and let the man go. He 
described to as most graphically how he already con* 
sidered himself a dead man, and how the head-man 
of the village bad sent him to be punished before we 
should fight them, and bow the people crowded round 
him, mouming and bewailing his expected death. " Bat," 
said he, "when I go back alive, they will all be 
angry with me for making trouble." The chief gave 
five goats to the man who bad been wounded, and so 
the matter ended, but our sympathies were quite with 
the accused. 
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Again K'ahlmba had a difficulty ; he came to tis at 
night with three of the head-men, all carrying their guns, 
and Baid that one of his spna together with foor othexs 
had gone ofF to bay food a few days before, and they 
bad not been heard of since; and K'shimba declared 
that they must have been killed by the natives ftozzi 
whom things had been stolen, so he wished to kill the 
porters who had been stealing, to revenge the death of his 
son. We pointed ont to him that they had already been 
ponished, and told him not to think any more abont it. 
He certainly did not seem to feel the loss of his son very 
keenly. When a man has sixty children, as he says ha 
has, one less or more can make bat little difference. 
K'shimba's threat to kill the porters who had been 
stealing, somehow or other became known to the caravan, 
and several of the culprits, inclading the bead-man who 
had been beaten, made ofF doring the night, so we were 
again reduced in numbers, and more shells belonging to 
Mr. Stokes had to be left behind, so that the porters 
might carry on oar things, which were of the first 
importance. 

In the middle of the night of December 4th an alarm 
was given. K'shimba again came running to oar tents 
carrying his gun, and drew oar attention to a peculiar cry 
or shout, apparently about a mile away, which he said 
came from some of the porters in danger. He called 
oat some command, and at once the various head-men 
appeared before bim armed to the teeth with gons and 
spears. It was a great surprise to us to see them come 
so promptly, in answer to their chiefs call, for it was 
raining heavily at the time and was very dark. He next 
sent these off in fives, in various directions, and in the 
meantime the cries were getting nearer, and we certainly 
did not think they proceeded from men in much danger. 
After a time we heard the head-men coming back, chanting 
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something which soanded rather pretty, and as they ap- 
proached as, we coald see by the light of the camp fire 
that they were dancing and brandishing their weapons, 
and the crowd standing aroond as caught the enthusiasm 
and began to sing and dance too. At a word from 
K'shimba they were all quiet. This was their war-aong 
and dance. They had brought back two men who had 
been making cries, one of them being K'shimba's son 
who waa supposed to have been murdered, and who 
&(ud that they had been to buy food, and at one village 
they were captured and tied up as thieves, and threat- 
ened with death, but they had escaped. Of course the 
great K'shimba made a few remarks about going to 
fight the people who had dared to tie up two Wanyam- 
wezi warriors, but soon altered bis mind ; and I do not 
think there was much fight in them tax all their war- 
dances. 

Oar march on December lltb was much delayed by a 
long consultation between K'shimba and ourselves, and 
the chief of the village we had left the day before. A 
message had come from the people of the district Turn, 
which we were to enter the following day, to the effect 
that they would not let us go that way, but were prepared 
to fight as if we attempted it. To avoid their country we 
should have been obliged to go a long way round, adding 
five days to our journey, and taking us through unin- 
habited parts ; as the men were already short of food, it 
would have been a serious matter, and in all probabiUty 
we should have lost a number of our men. finally the 
chief of the village we had just left, agreed to go and 
persuade the people of Turn to let us pass. On his 
return he bade us, in the name of the Turn people, to 
enter their country without fear, and so we started. We 
took every precaution to keep the caravan together as the 
path led through a thick jangle, and we feared treachery. 
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FreBenily we emei^ed from the joogle and at once Baw 
a great extent of country thickly covered with Tillages, 
large and small. We made onr way towards one of 
the largest of these, and here we only saw the armed 
warriors and none of the women. After a little while 
they grew friendly, and by interpretation we were able 
to chat with the chief and he was qoite pleased, and 
bronght ns presents of com and floor, as a proof of 
his friendship. They told ns we were the 6r6t white 
people they had ever seen and they therefore greatly 
feared as. The chief informed ns that he had received 
a message from a native a few days before, telling him 
that fonr white men were coming to fight him, bat 
that if he would send two tasks of ivory to him he 
wonld be able to stop them from coming. This he had 
done, bat the white men had come tor all that. We were 
much struck by the appearance of this race of people, 
tall, active-looking men, with most inteUigent faces. 
Their dress (or undress) was peculiar, and seemed to 
consist of a few bracelets on their arms. All the women 
wore large ornaments in the lobes of their ears, and also 
a few of the men. There was on abimdance of food in 
this district, and oil the time we were there the natives 
were bringing supplies into camp which the porters bought 
with their " posho " cloth. 

We had several hunting expeditions while the porters 
collected food for themselves, and we were fairly successful. 

A number of the porters died at this place from eating 
a poisonous root that they gathered in the district. We 
warned them when we saw them eating it, but it was of 
no avail, and in one day eight men died and several 
became alarmingly ill. They told us that it was a root 
that made them strong for work, and better able to 
march. Alas! it proved too strong for them. 

At Mongala, a large town that we reached on December 
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SSrd, we left behmd fifty-five loads, bo as to be able to 
proceed more quickly to Kasa. 

Chriaimat Day came and went u any other day, 
ezo^tinK that we devoored a plom podding Iwoa^t 
oot from England by one of oar party, bnt it was a 
Boarf dinner party. We tried to look happy, bot it was 
ahnoflt a faUore. Oar tents were pitched iosida a 
large viUi^e which had a roogh sort of stockade all 
roond it, and it was well for as that we did pitoh them 
there, for all kinds of wild beasts roamed about at nig^t. 
Oar constant visitors were wild sort of people who sat 
and gazed apon us with the ntmost aettmishment. 
Th^ Udd as they had never seen white people before. 
These were oar soiroondings on Christmas Day. All 
fonr of OS were a little onwell, and Hbe strun ot the 
jotxmey and the privatitms which we had so long been 
sofFering, were beginning to tell apon as ; and we each 
had constant attacks ot fever, dysentery, tie. Kvea on 
Chnstmas Day we were obliged to march, idthoogh it 
was only for two hoars ; the constant stoppages seemed 
to demcaralise oar porters, the ineritable resolt being 
that they woold go off to the villages, stealing whatever 
they coold lay their bands apon. 

We had to cross several hage plains after leaving 
Hongala, aod apon these roamed game of varioos kinds. 
It was apon one of these plains that I saw a great maaj 
rhinoooos ; ostriches also in large nombers ; bofhlo 
and uitelope; bat the spirit was getting knocked oat 
of as, and we no longer cared to go off htmting after 
a long, weary march daring the heat of the day. 
Waking before the caxavan we often came cloae op with 
zabn and aatdope, waA then a shot or two was 6red, 
bnt it OBoaUy meant that we did not leave the path to 
follow 19 the wonnded game; and nnless the animals were 
shot in a vital part to eanse instant death, nothing zesnlted, 
7 
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On one of tfae plains of which I have spoken there was 
a gaantitj of water, and for several hoars we were 
wading throogh this, sometimes np to oar knees, and 
in the middle, right ap to oar waists. The water 
seemed to be the resalt of a flood, for it was very mnddy 
and did not rise above the top of the long spear-grass, 
and the bottom was very soft and slippery, which made 
walking very dif&oolt, and many a struggle we had to 
keep om: perpendicnlar. 

For oar porters, of coarse, it was far more trying, for 
they had been in the habit of resting every half -hour or 
oftener, and now to have to walk on and on for close upon 
four hoars throogh water without any rest was more than 
we expected them to be able to accomplish. Oar greatest 
fear was lest they should slip and let oar precioaa loads 
into the water, but with one exception all came through 
without a soaking. 

As soon as we were on dry land again we called 
a halt and rested for half an hour, and then proceeded 
to camp, another two hours farther on. There was 
no village, and we pitched our tents on the open plain. 

The New Year was ushered in by a great thunderstorm, 
which seemed to burst upon us in fury. Such a deluge 
of rain I had never seen ; the whole sorrounding conntry 
was soon under water, and the small streams became 
rushing rivers. Two of us were down with fever, and 
we still had a long way to go, and to cross the now 
Bwollen rivers was by no means an easy task. Sometimes 
balancing ourselves upon a tree that had fallen across 
the stream, at others holding on to some kind nigger who 
tried to help as, and yet again wading breast-high into 
the swollen tide— none of these things tended to improve 
our state of health, and it became very serious. 

We reached Eakora on the 3rd of January, and here 
more of our men deserted. We were then oa the out- 
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skirts of the Wanyamwezi country, and this acooonted 
for it. The district was thickly populated, and E'shimba 
did his best to secnre fresh men to take their plaoes. 

Bnt at this place I began to lose interest in ererything ; 
life seemed a burden, fever burning the spirit oat of me. 
I was too feeble to walk. Fortunately my donkey was 
still in the land of the living, and he carried me along 
many a weary mile. My companions too were in a 
similar condition to myself, and we did all we could to 
help each other. 

On Jannary 9th letters came to ns from Messrs. 
Nickisson and Gordon, C.M.8. missionaries, stationed at 
Nasa, at the soath of the Victoria Lake, saying that 
they were coming to meet as, and we expected to see 
them the next day. 

When we got to Nera, which tamed oat to be 
E'sbimba's native place, great crowds of gaudily dressed 
women came rushing to meet our head-man and the few 
surviving porters. 'Riere was great rejoicing. Alas 1 we 
could not enter into it, and heartily wished that the 
yelling crowds would disperse uid leave as in peace. 
E'shimba brought ns his wives to gaze upon, a comely 
set of women, about ten in all, but far too noisy for our 
shattered nerves that day. IHie chief of Nera uid all his 
attendants also came to visit as, and presented us with 
various gifts of good things. He did not impress us as 
being a very intelligent specimen of homanity, nor did 
his wives, who accompanied him; bat perhaps it was 
throogh ignorance of native character that we failed to 
see their good qualities. 

It was January 10th at noonday that once more we 
looked an Englishman in the face. It was a great treat 
again to see white faces and to feel that our journey was 
now nearly over. Messrs. Gordon and Nickisson, accord- 
ing to their promise, met us at Nera, and at once attended 
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to those of us who were sick, and continually confaciTed 
srane new scheme for oar comfort. 

I was pat into a hammock and carried the xest of the 
way; the others either rode donkeys or wen likewise 
carried. It was only font days' march from Nera to 
Nasa, bat it seemed to as the loof^est part of the joomey. 
Every movement or jolt of the hammock in which I Ifty 
caused me frightfal pain, as with patched lips and throb- 
bing bead I was trotted along (m tbe backs of two 
stalwart Wanyamwezi porters. Onoe they dropped me, 
but it seemed delightfal to again reach solid earth, and I 
lolled over in my hammock and went to sleep, only to be 
aronsed by the oonstEmt bmnp of tbe hammock as the 
carriers changed the pole, on which it waa slang, from 
shoolder to Bhoalder. 

Bat rest came at last, thank Gk>d 1 No one ever needed 
it more than we did. We were sick and tired of camp 
life, oar provisions were ronoing very short, uid the con- 
stant worry with tbe porters had driven all the ptnck oat 
of. as. I was told by E'shimba that oat of tbe five 
hundred porters who started from Zanzibar with as, 
not more than twenty-five arrived at Nasa. Many had 
deserted, and many, alas I had died, and the greatest 
wonder was that ever we reached Nasa at alL But get 
&ere we did, and I shall not soon forget the feeling of 
real rest when I was lifted from my hammock and gently 
taid'apon a comfortable bed in a nice clean honse in tbe 
Mission compound at Naea, and at first I almost wept 
with delight at tbe strange sensation of comfort. Bat I 
was soon fast asleep, absolutely content to sleep on. 

The Mission premiaes at Nasa are Btati<Hied about a 
mile from the lake shore, and command a most extensive 
and magnificent view of the lake and surrounding country. 
There are three European houses, a church, kitchens, and 
onthouBes, all substantially built of " wattle and daub." 
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A beantifnl garden in front of the baildingB supplied the 
occapantB oi the station with fresh Tegetables and fmit 
At the back was a large oow knal, and there were plenty 
of eows. Oh, the loxory of fresh milk to as who for three 
Bod a half months had been living upon tinned milk of a 
very inferior quality ! 

I tan afraid that while we were at Naaa we caosed onr 
good friends, MesBTi. Gordon, Nickisson,* uid Hubbard,* 
mnch ttonble in nurBing us. The leader of our caravan, 
Bev. A. J. Pike, after suffering from fever and other slight 
but none the less trying complaints, had a very severe 
attack of rheumatism, which rendered him quite helpless. 
Bev. G. R Blackledge and Mr. Lewin had considerably 
recovered from their indisposition upon their arrival at 
Nasa, and a few days' rest put them all right. Personally 
I sofiered a great deal, for even when I had got rid of the 
fever and dysentery, pleurisy again laid me low. 

Yet in spite of all the worry we mnst have caosed our 
brethren by onr constant need of attention, with true 
Chriatian brotheriy kindness they did everything in their 
power to help us, and never once complained. On 
Febntu7 let two of onr number were able to proceed 
ataross the lake by canoe to Uganda — ^Bev. A. J. Pike and 
Ur. Lewin. I was still too nnwell to be moved, and Mr. 
^ackledge kindly ofEered to wait nntil I was sufficiently 
recovered to make the journey across. 

During my stay at Nasa I had an opportunity ot 
examining some of the cloth made by the natives with 
their own loom. I was surprised to find of what com- 
paratively good quality it was, and, considering the rongh 
instmments ^at had been nsed, it was difficult to under- 
stand how it was possible to get such good results. The 
whole proofs is done by hand, and requires immense 
patience, but as a rule an African is not deficient in that 
• moklMoa di^ Jniu 38, 1806 ; Hnbtntd died Uwoh 9, 1867. 
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quality; time is nothing to him; to-motrow or next 
year are as good as (o-day, and if yon wotxy him he 
will often reply, "The whole of my life is before me." 

On Febraary 19tb I was well enough to start, and 
althoagh I had to be carried down to the boat on 
accoont of excessive weakness, I soon regained strength 
while on that magnificent inland sea, the Victoria 
Nyanza. Five canoes were procured for as. They were 
of very different constmction from what one expected. 
Instead of the ordinary AErican dog-ont canoe, which 
hitherto we had seen, there was a large, well-shaped 
craft varying from 15 to 50 feet in length by 3 to 6 
feet beam — long planks neatly sewn together with a 
toQgh creeper that grows on the lake shores. The keel 
is composed of a solid piece of wood carved into shape, 
and protmding some 6 feet in the bow of the boat. 
Upon this are fixed the horns of some antelope, and 
a quantity of plaited gross to give an ornamental 
appearance to the whole. They were painted ted, and 
were decidedly fine-looking boats. They were propelled 
by a number of boatmen with small paddles vrith leaf- 
shaped blades ; some of the boats contained twenty or 
even thirty boatmen; and we were much surprised at 
the great speed that could be attained. 

Into the stern of the boat were placed our haromock 
chairs, and with an umbrella to shade us from the sue, 
nothing could have been more pleasant to us who had 
been toiling along over hill and dale for three and a hall 
weary months. Being the rainy season, we had constant 
storms : and they always came on so suddenly that we 
had to be most careful not to get too far from land, for 
althongh in calm water the canoes are seaworthy enough, 
when the waves begin to dash with violence against them 
they are most nnsafe ; it is not at all an nncommon 
thing for these canoes to break to pieces. It vrill easily 
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be seen that the fibie which holds the pluika of the 
canoe togethra must get rotten in time, and if it gives 
way, the whole thing tombles to pieces at once. 

The boatmen were Wasese, and live on the islands to 
the north of the lake ; they were most kind and attentive 
to OB, and did aU they coold for onr comfort, especially 
for me during my weakness. There is a kind heart 
beats under tbe dark skin of many an African ; low and 
degraded as he may be in his habits of hfe, his manhood 
will come ont, and will easily be seen by those who look 
for it. I have been both sorprised and delighted to find 
this tra& There was a time when I did not believe an 
African capable of any kind of goodness ; I was sadly 
mistaken, and I am glad I have lived to find ont my 
mistake. He is not appealed to by rough blows luid 
hard words, these only moke him the more a savage, bat 
he is softened and moved by kindness and his own heart 
reciprocates it; and happy is the traveller in Africa 
who teams this lesson, before he has steeled himself 
^amst it. 

The boxes of provisions needed for the voyi^e were 
taken with as in oar canoes, while the rest were left to 
follow later on in other boats. Bach day we started 
about 6 a.m. and pitched oar tents on some island of the 
lake about 3 p.m. in the afternoon. The scenery was 
magnificent, some of the islands being thick with tropical 
vegetation, while others were wild and rocky and desolate 
looking, but each had a grandeur of its own. 

There were great numbers of water-fowl on the lake, 
and we lived almost entirely upon them. Spur- winged 
geese, Egyptian gerae, and soiall black and white ducks 
abounded, and we were fortunate enough to shoot 
sufBcient for our need. Black uid white " divers " went 
about in doads ; we also saw pelicans, egrets, cranes, and 
Dumeroos species of water-hens. Crocodiles basking on 
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the rocks in the son, and huge hippopotami floondeiii^ 
aboat in the water, freqnentl; patting their great ogly 
anoatB oat of the water to gaze at as aa we passed, 
^e Iwatmen are afraid of them, uid they told as that 
there waa great danger of a hippopotamas chafing down 
npon the boat with c^en moath ; and they had been 
known to bite the oanoe in two. 

Oar first camp was at Nafa, a small island near the 
mouth of Speke golf. The people were not particnlarly 
friendly, but did not torable as, aa we left in the early 
morning for Ukerewe. It was at this place that 
Mr. Stokes, the English trader, had hia headqaartets. 
A spleodid hoase boilt of bamt bricks facing the 
lake, the groands beaatifolly laid oat with Earopem 
▼egetables. 

The caretaker kindly allowed as to sp^id the night in 
the hoase, and I was shown into Mr. Stokes' own room 
and slept apon his bed. It was a strange coincidence 
that jast aboat that time Mr. Stokes, away there in the 
Congo Free State, met with his death at the hands of 
inhaman men, (or, to pat the matter in as mild a form 
as possible, his execution by the Belgians was an act of 
inhaman croelty. For a solitary Eaglishman to be 
mazdered by another European, right away in the very 
heart of Africa, with no proper trial, and bat a mock 
investigation into the charges made against him, appears 
to me to be one of the moat dastardly deeds that coald be 
perpetrated by a civihsed being. I believe Mr. Stokes 
was an honest trader, legitimately procaring the ivoty 
from the coantry, he was thoroogbly respected by the 
natives wherever be went, and one never heard him 
spoken anldndly of by any ooe. The fact is, in that part 
of the ooaotry there were two opposite forces at work ; 
both were traders; the one procared his ivory by fair and 
honoatable means, the other simply got it at any cost 
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whsteTerto the poor sable son of Africa, and one cannot 
but soggest tbat jealonsy was at the bottom of that 
atrocions act, which stirred op so much indignation in 
England and elsewhere. 

It is well known tbat the Belgian officer on the Ck>ngo 
is simply a commission agent, who, for every pound of 
ivory and every pound of mbber, gets a percentage, and 
there are many onscmpaloaa fellows who are sent oat as 
officers of the State who will not let anything stand in 
their way of procoiiDg these things. Hence, if an honest 
trader comes npon the scene, tbe natives gladly bring to 
him their ivory, &c., knowing that they will get a fair 
equivalent for it, and thos jealonsy is caused. 

On the island of Ukerewe are great numbers of snakes. 
While ttiere I saw several, and one very large one was 
killed a few weeks before which took four men to carry. 
It was a large boa-constrictor, and, although its bite is 
not poisonous, its strength is so great as to crush the 
Hfe out of the strongest. 

We had one rather narrow escape after we left 
Uk«ewe. The water was a Uttie rough, and a strong 
wind was blowing. Our boatmen begged us not to 
proceed that day, bat we insisted upon doing so. We 
had to cross a large expanse of water to get again to 
the mainland, and when about half way a regular 
hnrricane came on. The boatmen lost heart and threw 
down their paddles, and cried, " Oh, we're dead ; we're 
dead ! " The water was beginning to rush into the 
boat, and it seemed as if the tremendoos force of the 
waves dashing a^inst the canoe would soon break it 
to pieces. It was only by picking np the paddles, and 
patting them to rather difiTerent purposes than those for 
which they were originally intended, that I was able at 
last to make the men realise that there was still a 
chance. After receiving from me a smart whack or two, 
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they seized their own paddles once more and palled for 
all they were worth, making for the ehoxe, which was but 
a few miles distant, although it was only occasionally that 
we got a gUmpse of it on acconnt of the blinding rain. 
When at last we got to shore oar boat was nearly half 
fall of water. 

On the 24th of February we camped on an island 
called Nswaswa, a most lovely spot. It receives its 
name from the water lizard, and the whole island seemed 
alive with these creatnres. They are qoite harmless, 
and are mach appreciated by the Wasese as a laxnrioos 
dainty. The island was absolately.nninhabited, and only 
afoont a mile in diameter, bot is one of the prettiest of 
them all. 

From Nswaswa we bad foar days' row to the German 
station on the west of the lake, called Bokoba. The 
houses of the Eoropeans were by far the most sab- 
stantial and the best boilt of any that we had seen in 
Africa. All were bnilt of bricks and were very lofty, well- 
ventilated places. 'Riey were enclosed by a high brick 
wall with loopholes and windows, at the foor comers of 
which. were bastions for seven poonders and Maxims, 
making it an almost impregnable position. We were 

kindly received by the officer in charge, Lieat. B , 

and by Dr. M , the medical officer of the station. 

The soldiers employed were drawn from many nationali- 
ties — Soudanese, Manyema, Wasakama, Waayamwezi, 
and a few Swahili. They were a fine set of men, well 
drilled and nicely equipped with brown kaki onifonus and 
leather accoutrements. 

The officer in charge asked as to put np in one of the 
houBM in the fort, bat as we wished to start early in the 
morning we declined to do so. However, we dined with 
the officers, and a right jovial meal we had together. 
Before dinner Lieat. B gave us an exhibition of 
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pistol sbootiiig which impressed ns Tery much. At forty 
yards he hit a 6-in. boll three times out of four, and 
repeated the feat several times. He also showed ns his 
varions trophies of the chase, inclading a fine collection 
of rhinoceros' and antelopes' horns. There were also 
some parrots, a chained eagle, and a few species of wild 
fowl in the fort. And of conrse the inevitable monkey 
and the scavenger dog. 

Very early the following morning we were all aronsed 
by a terrific gale. Onr tents were pitched by the lake 
shore and the pegs were driven into the sand, and when 
the stormy winds began to blow with all their fory oor 
tents swayed abont in snch a manner as to make as 
expect to be blown away. I jmnped oat of bed and clmig 
to my tent-pole with all the strength I coold command; 
peg after peg gave way, and disaster seemed inevitable. 
I never experienced anything like the violence of this 
storm. My companion's tent coold not withstand it, and 
down it came, e^iosing the poor sleepy occupant to the 
rain and wind. 

The boys very readily helped to hold np my tent and 
reboild Blackledge's. After abont half an hoar the 
storm abated. Never shall I forget that day : thunder 
and lightning sach aa I had never before thoaght pos- 
sible ; wind and rain such as one had never dreamed of. 

March 2nd broaght as to the first of the Sese Islands, 
and we then found how thoroaghly kind-hearted the 
Waeese are. They broaght as all sorts of presents, and 
did not even wait to receive anything in retnm. One 
man, chief of a small island, gave me a large goat and a 
great quantity of food. I aaked him how it was he coold 
aSord snch a big present. He simply said : " Yoo ate 
one of the great white masters and you will need the 
food." To all strangers it is the same with the Wasese ; 
they are not wealthy and only exist by their fishing, 
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bnt for all that they are most kind and hospitable to 
visitors. 

On one of the Seee lalands I had raihei a startling 
adventore. I was walldng by the shore gathering some 
very pretty flowerB, when my eye was arrested by some 
movement in one of the boshes ahoat fifty yards from 
the water. I went ap to the bnsh and peeped in, thinking 
it might be a water lizard or some kind of bird. I pressed 
forward right into the bash, when saddenly there mshed 
OQt apon me a huge crocodile with moatb wide open. I 
jomped on one side only just in time, and then it made 
off down to the water. These horrible reptiles do constant 
damage amongst the inhabitants of the island ; at one 
place I visited a man was taken from the bank and never 
heard of or seen again, and the next day a oow also was 
dragged down into the water by a crocodile and lost. 

On March 6th we urived at Ntebe, which was then 
the headquarters of the military forces of Uganda ; fnnn 
this place to Mengo ia twenty-three miles by road, and 
wonld take aboat two days by boat. We made ap onr 
minds to proceed by boat, starting at aboat 12.30, mid- 
night, to arrive in Mengo the next day at noon. Wb got 
ap and had breakfast, palled oar tents down and packed 
ap, and then began to hant ap the boatmen. To oar 
astonishment we foond they had disappeared. We 
searched aboat in the cold, looking everywhere, and 
were beginning to give ap all hope of starting before 
dawn when my head boatman came to me and, in a most 
miserable tone, told me we should all die in the nigfat. 
I laaghed at him and ordered him to fetch the men, and 
then buadled into the boat. It was then an boor before 
dawn, and was very dark and a sky like ink, and on the 
horizon before as was a cloud which told of a severe storm 
coDung ap. We had not gone far when it burst in all its 
fury upon as. The boat in which I was had been very 
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Bhalkj daring the voyage and so we immediately put into 
a small tinmhsbited island. I jomped oat on to land, 
having a lantern with me, and discoveied a little cave 
where we conld shelter from the rain. I crept in and 
was about to sit down npon what appeared to me to be 
a large boulder, when I saw the boulder move, and up 
jomped a hippopotamos. It nearly knocked me over in 
its headlong Sight to the water, into which it disappeared. 
The storm passed over and we passed on, and by twelve 
o'clock noon we were at Manyonyo, the port for Meogo. 
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OQANDA. TEE SOUDANESE WAR 

GHAPTEB VI 

UaAKDA 

Onr antniiM into Uango— TIm tour UUa ot Hango— Kunpal»— Tha BriOih 
OoTomment of Dgand* — TroDble* from without — lOamoiiAr; ooaap«^ 
tiona — NfttiTe aastoins—Tbe Wigkodft — Woduh'b position — UusioD- 
B17 eflortB— Lo7&ltj ol the uttlTe CbriatiMu— Hedintl work— The 
ofaiet drasMi — NatiTe indoittiM — Iran-woiUtig — Wood-working — 
Pottei^— Bukrt woik— The bvk oloth— The iwtiTe nuvket— Bllort* 
tooatohiebn. 

MENGO, the capital of Uganda, is aboat seven milee 
from the lake ebote, and this wonld have been rather 
a BtifF walk for one who bad so lately recovered from fevet 
and plenrisy. Forttmately onr requirements had been 
anticipated, and a pony, belonging to the notorions kii^ 
Mwanga, was btonght to me with his permiaaion. 1 
was delighted to have this assistance into Mengo. As 
we approached the capital we were mnch impressed by its 
imposing pouHon and by the good style of the native 
honses. Those we had seen on onr jonmey np-conntry had 
been of sach a very inferior type, bnt these were fine, lofty 
dwellings, vrith beantifol fences bnilt all round them, 
enclosiog the gardens. They were constmcted with the 
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reeds from the tigei graas, which growa in great abimdance 
in the country, and thatched with the coarse spear grass 
c^ed " senki." The roads were wide and well kept, 
with a fence on either aide. 

The capital is bnilt npon four distinct hills, called 
respectively Mango, Babaga, Namirembe, and Kampala. 
Mengo being the hill npon which the king's honse is 
bnilt, the capital takes its name from that. Bnbaga 
is the hill on which stands the Boman Catholic Mission ; 
Namirembe, the Protestant Mission ; and Kampala, the 
Government fort. 

The king's honse, or perhaps we shonld say palace, is 
a large two-storied bnilding, made entirely of reeds, and 
thatched with grass. At the baok are the honses of his 
wives, and in a separate enclosure tho^ of his pages and 
other dependants. 

The whole crest of the hill is sorroonded by a hage 
reed fence, some 16 feet high, forming a complete circle. 
This fence is perhaps two and a half miles in length, and 
it contains various entrances to the king's enclosore, or 
Labiri as it is called, each one being gnarded by a conple 
of men who act as sentries, and whose little hnts are boilt 
jnst ootside the large fence. 

Bnbaga used to be the hill occupied by the King of 
Uganda, but when he left, and boilt on Mengo hill, the 
French Boman Catholic priests took up their abode 
there, and thay have erected a very beautif ol station ; a 
high brick weJl, or fort, sorronnds the whole. 

On Kamirambe, which is the highest of the four hills, 
the Church Missionary Society in Uganda has its head- 
quarters, consisting of a large, imposing church or 
cathedral bnilt on the sommit, and a number of reed 
houses scattered abont the bill, which are occupied by 
the missionaries. 

The Cathedral from the outside has the appearance of 
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» la^e bun, and iuBide that of a [one forest, there being 
aboat three hundred poles sapportiiig the roof. It is by 
no means on elaborate bmlding, bat answers its porpose, 
providing ro<nn for aboat three thousand five hundred 
people, and the natives of Uganda are not slow in avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege of attending the services ; 
the building is generally quite full on Sunday mornings, 
and daring the week a good average attendance is 
maintained. 

Around the Cathedral are bailt several smaller churches 
or schools, each one large enough to hold five hundred 
people, and in these the classes are held. In 1894 the 
large church was blown down during a great storm that 
■wept over the country ; but a new one was at once 
started, and ultimately completed by the Eatikiro, or 
prime minister of the country, he being a native of 
the finest type and a man of great power as a statesman 
or chief, and above all as a Christian. 

The missionaries' houses, although plain and onosten- 
tatioua, are nevertheless comfortable ; each man has bis 
own house and small garden. A laige two-storied house 
was in the course of construction upon our arrival, and 
when we inquired its purpose we were told it was for a 
party of English ladies who were expected to arrive 
towards the end of the year, and indeed they did so on 
October 4th, a noble band of women, who ever since 
have been working most devotedly amongst their daric 
sisters. 

Kampala hill ia the smallest of the four, but for all that 
is of the greatrat importance, and at the top is the fort, 
which has now become almost historic. At the time of 
our arrivfj there was no fort at all, nothing but a rough 
stockade enclosing the houses of the Commissioner and 
the officers in charge. 

On the eastern slopes of the hill were tiie Soudanese 
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qnarters ; on the north, the enoampmentB of the traders, 
Ac. ; and on the weet was the large drill groand, where 
each morning woold be seen aboat three handled stalwart 
Soudanese soldiers, performing their drill. 

Kampala is the btudest of all places in Mengo — ooraTaos 
coming and going ever; day ; a laboar borean in fall 
working order, where hundreds of natives flock to seek 
employment. Here one also sees the Swahili and Arab 
traders bartering their goods for the ivory brooght in by 
the Waganda, and all is bustle and stir. Just inside the 
stockade was a large house called the Baraza ; there every 
week the king with his parliament met the British Com- 
missioner to talk over and arrange the sihirs of the 
state. 

The British Government of Uganda is undoubtedly on 
the right lines ; it is distinctly a civil government, and 
the "powers that be" already in the country are not 
ignored, but controlled and used. The consequence is 
that each chief has become a man of much more im- 
portance since the ocoupatioa by the British than he ever 
was before. He is respected by the British of&cers, and 
trusted to do his duty, and until he proves himself in- 
capable of controlling the district allotted to him by the 
king he retains bis chieftaiDship. 

The native government of Uganda forms an excellent 
base upon which the British can work. The king is 
controlled by twelve big chiefs, called Maaaza, and he 
can do nothing without their agreement. Therefore the 
GloTemment, working in conjunction with this assembly 
of chiefs, by tact and good management can rule the 
whole country, and it is well to bear in mind that the 
troubles which have disturbed Uganda of late years have 
been brought about largely by outsiders, for the big 
chiefs, or Masaza, have nearly all remained loyal to the 
Government. 

8 
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In the COM of the rebellion cwised by Use fli^t of 

Mwangs, the fault no doabt wu with the Boadoneae, who 
revolted shortly afterw&rds uid joined forces with him; for 
although the news of the Sonduiese war oame suddenly 
and unexpectedly to the ears of the Foreign Office, there 
waa no donbt whatever that it was brewing for months 
before the aetnal ontbreok, and many signs were given of 
its coming ; but mtoe of this latex on. 

Soon after onr arrival in Uganda we were sent off to 
variooB districts where onr missionary work was to be 
done ; and althongh it is not my pnrpose in this record to 
give many details of missionary work, still a short sketch 
of a missionary's life in Uganda would he of gmeral 
interest. 

Let me commence by saying that his occnpations are 
varied, and by no means is his life (hat of a Sunday- 
Bchool teacher every day of the week. He w a teacher, 
bnt be most also be a boilder, tot hootes, oattle-pens, 
storea, and onthoosee have to be constrocted by the 
missionary. He most also be a doctor of medicine and a 
dentist; he must dose the sick natives, who will trast 
him implicitly to core tbem of even leprosy, and he most 
be able to draw the most solidly rooted molar that ever 
grew in the skoU of a black man. More than this, he 
must be his own cobbler, and when his boots wear ont he 
most be able to re-sole them with good xmderstandingB, 
and must be content sometimes with nothing but a few 
French nails and a piece of cowhide with which to 
acctmiplish it. His own socks he most dam, and keep 
his temper while be does it, or his fingers will come off 
second best ; and it mast be done well too, or else he will 
go for weeks with a blister on his toe. Better for him, if 
he cannot dam, to cat the foot off the stocking and [pat 
bis bare foot into the boot. He mast be his own carpenter 
tmd honse decorator, as well as furniture maker ; chairs 
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and iMea o(»iBtiacted oat of old chop boxes are not the 
eariest things to make with no other tools than a nnall 
hand-saw and a chiBel. Bat he most also be his own 
lawyer, acconntant, and book-keepet, and when the 
cnirency takes the form of cowrie abells, as it does in 
Uganda (where three htmdred tiny cowries make a 
shilling), it is not easy to keep Uie aoooants right. 
He most many and divorce, give judgments and bap- 
tize. He most be gardener, cook, and dairymaid, grow 
his own food, and look after his live stock. In additicm 
to ail this he is &e parish ministet, to help and comfort 
all who come to him. 

During the first few monUis in the ooontry, when the 
language is qnite unknown, cnrioos mistakes oocor, as a 
resalt of his ignoranoe of the onstoms of the people. 

8o<Ni after my arrival a most embarraBaing incident 
hi^>pened. A yonng damsel of very handsome appearance 
came one day to visit me at my honse, bringing a basket 
of froit, asking my acceptance. Of coarse I thanked her 
as best I coold and accepted the gift. The fallowing day 
she came agtun bringing another present, and again I 
^adly received it. But when this went on day after day 
for neariy a fortnight I began to think that something 
was wrong. I therefore sent for (me of my boys, who 
explained to xne the meaning of these constant visits. 
It ^ipeais that this is one of the native cnstoma Any 
yonng woman seeking a hnsband, and finding a young 
man to whom she feels drawn, immediately brings him a 
present, and if he receives it she is encouraged to renew 
tike gift ; each acceptance makes it more certain that she 
has foond favour in the sight of the young man, and at 
the end of a certain time he is expected to propose to 
her; and she becmnes his wife. Imagine my feelings 
when I beard the story and thought of the many un- 
deniable proofs I had unconsciously given her that she 
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was an accepted Boitor. With great embarrassmeDt, 
therefore, I had to tell her that my ignorance had caosed 
me to do what otherwise I shoold not have done, and 
finished ap by telling her that a white man coold not 
possibly many a black woman. Alas I she did not seem 
to see the reason why it shonld be so, and I fear went 
away with a heavy heart. 

The people of Uganda, or the Waganda, as they are 
called, are really a fine race. Sorroimded as they are by 
naked savages it is a great wonder that they have not 
degenerated and become like them. Instead of this the 
ordinary Uganda man is as mach above the savage as 
the Englishman is above the Arab. There is that in 
bis nature that desires improvement, and anything that 
really appeals to him as a benefit be will do all he can 
to possess. Good roads, for instance, strike bim as being 
a decided advantage for the traveller, and the chiefs of 
the coimtry, therefore, are most anxions that these should 
be made, and in many parts there are splendid roads, 
swamps and rivers bridged, and forests cleared. How- 
ever, the distarbed state of the country daring the last 
three years has greatly hindered this work, and the paths 
that once were six feet wide and well cleared of vegetation 
are now ovei^own again. 

The Waganda are not a tall race, bat thoronghly well- 
bnilt and moBColar, and as a fighting force, if properly 
trained, would ondonbtedly compare very favourably 
with any other native regiment. They are brave as 
lions, and will rash ap to the cannon's mouth withoat 
the least sign of fear. Bot, like all other untrained 
soldiers, when severely beaten they are soon demoralised, 
and a heavy loss will dishearten them. The Waganda 
are certainly very sly and capable of great craftiness, and 
if they can deceive a European they consider it a very 
smart thing indeed; bat among themselves I believe. 
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genetally speaking, they are trnthfol, and a lie is looked 
upon by them as a ehamefal thing, excepting when a 
European is concerned. One can trnderstand this to a 
certain extent with an nncivihsed race, and the Waganda 
have not always been treated with the ntmoat candonr by 
Eoropeans, and, indeed, freqaently have been deceived. 
This being the case, there is little wonder that they 
shoold copy the white man's vices uid foi^et his 
▼irtnes. 

In his own home the native of Uganda shows to his 
best advantage, and it is there perhaps that a man's 
character is more clearly understood. He loves his 
children and enjoys family Ufe, bnt he is a decided auto- 
crat, and all most be subservient to the master ol the 
boose. Generally speaking he does not treat his wife 
nukindly, and I have known many a mtm and wife in 
Uganda as tmly united by love as man and wife should 
be, bat his dependants are treated with the otmost 
severity, and as a role the female section of the honse- 
bold slaves has rather a miserable time of it. With the 
spread of Christianity throngh the coontty woman is 
ondoabtedly being raised to a better position. A few 
years ago it was a thing unknown for a woman to par- 
take of food with her husband, but now in thoosands of 
families this is done. Then, women were bought and 
sold for a few sheep or goats or a few thousand shells ; 
now, this is no longer the case. 

A Christian government has, Utile by little, introduced 
laws based upon the Ten Commandments, and now even 
wife beating is illegal, and a woman thus treated can 
enter an action against her husband. A slave need no 
longer remain as such, his freedom is secured to him if 
he desires it. 

But what of the missionary's efforts? It is not for 
him to interfere with State dSain ; it is not tor him to 
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attempt to hold any political influence, he is to moakt 
the natiTe character, to instil into the ontatored mind 
the great principles of Chmtianity. By any and every 
meoDB at his command the missionary's clear daty is 
to help the individoal, and whether ttiis may be done 
by reading-claeseB, by indostiial mission work, hospital 
work, visiting the homes of the natives, pieaclung in 
the by-waya or in the great cathedral, it is his duty to 
see that in every way possible he is fnlfiUing this mission. 
This, I feel confident in affirming, has been the sincere 
desire of the C.M.8. missionaries in Uganda, and to the 
most disinterested it is plain enough that a great work 
has been done. I know there are some who will visit 
a place like Uganda and spend a year or two there, and 
will come home and declare that missiffliary work is 
either a failure, or that it has been greatly exaggerated. 
liot the loyalty of the Christian Wagonda dming the 
late rebellion silence for ever snch statements as these. 
It was daring the rebellion that I think the eyes of all 
were opened to see that the Chriatian native was then 
the one to be relied apon. Mohunmedans and heathen 
alike joined with the rebels, and it was the Christiuis 
who showed their loyalty in standing by the Government 
from the first to the last day of the campaign. And this 
at no little discoitragement to themselves. Among the 
killed and woonded were their best, the flower of their 
nation ; the quarrel was not their own, nox anything to 
do with them, it was the white man's quarrel, bnt for all 
this they did their best throoghoat. 

Before leaving Uganda for Toro, which is a luge 
country to the far west of Uganda, I bad an opportuiity 
of seeing some of the splendid medical work that was 
being carried on in Mengo. If there be one aide of 
missionary woift that most appeal to all men — no matter 
what their opinions are with reference to other methods 
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<4 missionary effort — it is the medioal work. As I have 
already stated, it is a practical Christianity which appeals 
to the black man, and it is only this kind of Christianity 
that is worth anything at all. Indeed there is no other. 
To watch the crowds of snfiering hnmanity, gathered 
together every morning in the waiting-room of the 
Meogo hospital, and to see how one by one they are care- 
fully and skilfully attended to, their wounds dressed with 
the best appliances, their disorders treated with European 
drugs, and to hear their grateful words of thanks ae they 
pass OQ their way, speaks to one in a way that is difficult 
to express. There was a time when the missionaries in 
Mengo, or at any rate as many of them as were able, 
had to attend each morning to the sick folk that came 
to them. Many a time have I watched good Archdeacon 
Walker sitting in the verandah of bis house, dispensing 
medicines to the poor sufferers as they came to him foe 
aid. Bnt the time arrived when a noble young doctor, 
with all the highest prospects of success before him 
in England, chose rather to go where he felt he was 
most needed, and where he might do the most good. 
And BO it came about that early in the year 1897 Dr. 
Albert Cook arrived in Mengo. 

A little hospital was then built to accommodate about 
twenty io-patients, and a dispensary close at hand for the 
use of the out-patients. Some thousands of cases have 
now'been treated, and quite a revolution has taken place 
in Mengo. It has been found that the lame can be made 
to walk, that the blind have their sight restored, and that 
those who for years have never left their beds may now 
be healed. 

Every one who can, pays a few shells for the medicine 
or treatment that he or she receives, bnt the poor are 
attended to without payment. In the wards may be 
seen Soman Catholics, MohammedonB, heathen, and 
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Protestantg, all side by eide, each ooe receiving from 
' a conuQOn eoarce the help they need, and all alike are 
taught to lecogniae the one Great Physician — Christ — aa 
the only Healer of the ilia of the booI. Homing and 
evening prayers are held in each ward, and bright services 
on the Sunday, and these meet with the most hearty 
appreciation of all classes alike. 

Dr^ Cook has been most ably assisted in this work of 
love by Norse Timpson, who for some time held a position 
of very great trnst and distinction in one of the large 
London hospitaU. The women's ward is her chief 
dehght, and her presence there is without doabt the 
greatest pleasure to the patients. Her kind and cheering 
word, her sweet smile and loving Actions caU forth the 
wonder and deep admiration of all the poor dark sools in 
that hospital. Not only are the small ailments nnder- 
taken, but the most difficult operations are performed by 
Dr. Cook, and often I have stood by and watched 
the most critical cases attended to in the operating-room, 
and great has been the saccess of these efforts, not only 
from a doctor's point of view, bat eminently from a 
missioDary's standpoint. Dr. Cook's chief dresser is a 
Uganda boy, who, suffering from an internal abscesB, first 
visited the hospital soon after it was opened and asked for 
medicine; he was most ekilfolly treated and recovered. 
He then offered his services to the doctor to do anything 
he could to help in the efforts pat forward to relieve the 
sufferings of his own people, and without receiving 
any set wage, in fact nothing at all but his food and 
clothing. This young fellow has ever since stood by 
the doctor in all his work, and by his self-denying, self- 
sacrificing devotion has not only been able to render very 
valuable assistance as a dresser, bat be has ccaistantly 
proved that the Waganda are not without the capacity 
of reciprocating love and manifesting their appreciatiMi 
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of kindness shown to tbem. Bat space forbids my en- 
lai^g npon this and other missionary efforts that are 
being pot forth in Uganda for the eohghtenment of the 
natives. 

In speaking of the Waganda there is one sabject that 
one most not omit to mention, viz., their indastries. 
Althoogh naturally lazy, like all Africans, they have their 
different occupations, and mannfactnre TarioQs things for 
general ose. Their chief indastry perhaps is iron- working. 
The iron is dng from the earth, smelted by the natives, 
and then nsed for making knives, spears, axes, and spades, 
which are the implements of first importance ; but 
articles of far greater intricacy are also made by the 
native smiUi. I have seen a complete Snider rifle made 
by a Uganda blacksmith, and althongh it was not soffi- 
cientiy well made to admit of a strong chaige of gon- 
powder, or a regulation Snider cartridge, still the gun 
was perfect in every other particnlar. 

When one considerB the ronghness of the tods used by 
the native workmen, it is a matter of great sorprise that 
they are able to torn ont sooh really good work. A stone 
is the anvil nniversally nsed ; a lump of iron with a flat 
surface on one side constitute the hammer, which has 
no shaft. These, with a few rudely made iron sets, are 
all the tools he has to work with. The forge is of very 
primitive construction, bat does its work exceedingly 
well. Two large earthenware basins, with tubes leading 
from the bottom to a common nozzle, and over the top d 
each of these basins is loosely stretched a prepared goat- 
skin, and into each goat-skin is fastened a hollow reed, 
and these reeds are worked up and down ; when raised 
the hole through the reed is left free, bat when forced 
.down it JB covered with the thumb, and thus drives the 
air through the earthenware nozzle. The two reeds 
being worked alternately, a constant blast is kept op. 
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Charcoal is used for the fire, and a vetj good hMtt can 
be proctued and sastAined by thia simple bat efficient 
method. 

Wood-working ia also quite a native indostry ia Uganda, 
and remarkably well performed, '^le native stool in 
itself is a good specimen of their work, oiwed ont of the 
solid trunk of a tree with all kinds of ornamental work* 
Some are round, others square, bat all are very low, and 
there seems very little desire on the part of the natives 
to perch themselves on high chairs. The native bedstead 
is also thoroughly well made, and consists of a wooden 
framework with carved legs of various designs and a 
cowhide spring mattress ; they are most comfortable and 
very strong. But the masterpiece of wood-working is 
found in the planks, which are cut out by hand. Some- 
times these are 20 feet in length, and 3 feet or 4 feet 
broad. Th^ are cut from the solid trunk of some forest 
giant, and take months to finish. 

Pottery also, among the Waganda, is quite a fine art. 
Very near to Mengo there is a whole village of pottery 
workers; large cooking-pots and water-pitchers, basins 
and cups of all shapes are made. Ko wheel is used, and 
the only tool is the hand. They are very clever in copying 
European things, such as cups and saucers, teapots, &c. ; 
all are cleverly moulded. The pottery is burnt after it 
is moulded to shape — hoge fires of wood are made, a 
quantity of fine dried grass being mixed with it, and into 
the hot ash the pots are placed for an hour or two. 
Smoking, being almost universal in Uganda, pipes are 
therefore made by the potter ; a finer kind of clay is used, 
and they are coloured black, with a glazed shiny surface. 
Some of the pipes are very curious ; I have seen them 
made in the shape of the English brier, and others made 
to represent a gun. The common Uganda pipe consiita 
of a very large bowl, holding about half an ounce of 
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tobaooo, bnt this amoimt is seldom put into it, m room 
most be left for the boming ub at the top. 

Basket and mat-m&king are both indostries practised 
by the people of Uganda, and some very beaatifal wotIe 
is prodoced, especially in the basket line ; so closely are 
these plaited that some are almost watertight, and indeed 
are used in which to brew the native beer, which IB mode 
from the banana and called " mwenge." 

Bark-cloth making is also qnite an art ; a species of 
fig-tree prodaces a particular kind of bark suitable for 
the purpose. A grooved mallet is mode of wood, and the 
bark being cat into strips is beaten oat gradaolly apon a 
wooden block. The baA thas treated spreads oat, and 
from a strip of bark a foot in width a piece of cloth will 
be made, at least three times the width of the original. 
This cloth is worn by most of the poorer classes, and by 
all the women, wbatoTer rank they hold. When finished 
it is dark terro-cotta ooloar, and very dtuable. 

The women wear the bark cloth loosely thrown ronnd 
tbe body, seoored at the waist by a band of some other 
cloth and held in position by the arms, the shoalders 
being left bare. The men, however, merely tie together 
the two oi^oaite comers of the doth, which is thrown 
over the shoalders, the knot being worn on either the 
right or left side, ibe clotb falling oarlessly xoond the 
figure. 

Then is a very large native maAet in the capital, and 
the people flock to this with their wares, and a great deal 
of basiness is transacted ; meat and other foods, sach as 
bananas, maize, sweet potatoes, and yams, can be booght 
or sold here as well as the manafactared articles of the 
country. Cloth is also on sale in the market, and is 
iHCDaght into the coontry chiefly by Swahili traders, and 
is worn by the better-class men in place of tbe bark 
doth. 
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In Uganda the women do all the caltivating and the 
cooking, and the men do the sewing that is neceBsat; and 
the hoosebailding. It has been said that one woman in 
Uganda, by her caltivating, can easily supply food enough 
to sapport nine men, and therefore when a man possesses 
fiye or six wires it will be seen that the woman's work 
is not excessiTely laborious. She goes into the garden at 
daybreak, remaining there till about 11 a.m. Again in 
the afternoon from about three to five. The rest of the 
day she has to herself, for looking after the children ox 
visiting her neighbours. 

The chiefs all possess cattle, and the poorer classes 
have instead, sheep and goats and fowls. The little 
boys attend to the former aud the little girls to the 
latter. 

After I bad settled down in the country some little 
time I conceived the idea of captoring a number of zebra 
to train for transport work ; so utterly disgusted had I 
been during my journey up-coantry from the coast with 
the horrible practice of human porterage, that I was 
prepared to do what I possibly could to substitute for it 
some other method, at any rate so far as I personally was 
concerned. I first offered a big price in cloth to any chief 
or common man who would catch for me a young zebra. 
To the nort^-west of Mengo there are great quantities of 
these animals roaming about, and the wonder to me was 
that they had never been utilised tor this purpose. 
Whether the chiefs doubted the sincerity of my offer or 
not I cannot say, but certain it is no effort was made to 
trap the zebra. I next visited a place not far from the 
station where I was living, where I knew there was a 
lai^e herd of zebra. Arriving there in the evening, I 
called together ' about twenty men, and got them to 
promise to help me the following morning in my enter- 
prise. 
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As soon ae day broke I hurriedly dressed, took tip my 
gaa and a long coil of rope, called the men together and 
set off to the plain. We bad not started more than 
an hour when we came upon the herd. It consisted of 
close npoo thirty fall-grown animals, with three or four 
yoimg foals. My first idea was to shoot the mare and 
then proceed to catch the little one, which I felt sm:^ 
would not run from its mother's side. We were soon 
able to decide upon one with a little foal of about three 
or four months old, and very carefully we crept up in the 
grass until we were within easy range. I then fired, the 
mare dropped, and away went the herd, and to our 
disappointment away went the little one too, leaving 
its mother dead upon the plain. The meat, however, 
was not wasted, and right glad were we to partake of 
zebra steak. It was impossible to get up to the herd 
again that day, and bo we went back to the villi^e 
and waited, and the next day we tried different 
tactics. 

I collected about one hundred men to go with me, and 
when we came to the zebra I sent them in single file 
right round the whole herd, so as to shut them in on 
every side and then at a given signal to advance slowly, 
allow the foil-grown animals to escape, and catch the 
young one whose mother we had killed the day before. 
All went well until we had got the ring round the herd 
complete, and then a great disturbance took place; a 
large male zebra, evidently the most important of the 
herd, came rushing towards me, and the men who were 
near, with wide-open mouth. AU the men fled for their 
lives, or dodged behind trees and boshes, to get out of 
the way of the infuriated animal. I had no idea that a 
zeibxa would thos attack a man when hardly pressed, but 
tiie natives assured me that it wm quite a common 
occurrence, especially with a woonded zebra. Of course. 
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the result of ibis mad nuh was that the whole herd again 
f[ot away. 

I next decided to make a huge drive, formed of stakes 
driven into the earth, eobmnating in a strong stookade, 
then to chase the herd into this drive, and finally pick oat 
those required and allow the test to escape. Bnt as I had 
aheady spent two dayswithont aayreeolt, I thonght Iwootd 
return to my station for a week or so and then renew my 
efEorts. In the meantime I offered an even greater present 
to the man who woold bring me a live zebra, and this time, 
having seen my eamestnesB to catch one myself, the 
natives believed that I really meant what I said. Aboat 
four days after my return to the station a great company 
of men set off by themselves to try and catch a sebra for 
me. They adopted the tactics we bad need on the second 
occasion, that of sorromiding the herd and dosing in 
upon it. They were sncoeaaful, and one fine, strong fellow 
captored a young zebra abont four months old, and in 
spite of all its kicking and biting managed to fasten a 
rope to one of its legs. They were so highly dehgbted 
with their success that they gave the captured zebra into 
the hands of one of the young fellows, and the rest set 
off after the herd to try and secure a second. Alas I for 
them ; the young man left in charge was an untrust- 
worthy fellow, and when the little zebra began to kick 
and prance about he actually loosened the rope and let 
it go ; and when the men came back in the evening, tired 
and unsuccessful in their second attempt, they found to 
their great annoyance that the zebra bad been liberated, 
and they all completely lost heart and returned home. 
The man who had caught it, however, cmne to me asking 
for the present ; and when I said, " Oh, bnt yon have not 
brought the zebra" ; he said, "Yes, bnt I caught it, and 
yoa ought to reward me." I gave him a smaller present 
to encourage him to try again, bnt it was hopeless ; and 
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the next time I vent to carry oat my scheme of & 
" diive " I oonld not get half a dozen men to accompany 
me. It vas also about this time that I was moved from 
Uj^anda and sent on to Toio, so that my efbrta to catch 
sebra hare been fruitless up to the present. 
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EiperienoM gidned— Ton>— Bawenioii— A Imj miMlonuj's work— Vale- 
diotory feuta — Obtaining porten — Tha boT«~Hik«'i oonTereion — A 
leopMd aokre— The MaTkn]*— Mosquitoes— Uiti&Da—GriM^iig the 
Mpknmjoga — Elapbant oountr; — Antelope Bte»k— Forest (JttdM — 
Elan — Sally, a diBtingnlahed gaest — nnliiendl; Papists — I nwsft % 
black baby— Cow stealing— Fishing (or bieaktaat— Mwange—Byakwe- 
yunba — The banquet — An embarraesfng weloome (o Toro. 

MY journey w&b not continaed westward tintil after I 
had spent fifteen monthe in Uganda, carrying on 
there the work of a misBionary. They were months fall 
of pleasurable service, and afforded me ample opportonity 
of learning the native language of Uganda, and also of 
studying the native character. One trusts that during 
that time some good may have resulted from the efforts 
pat forth ; at any rate the experience I gained during that 
period has been invaluable to me ever since. 

It would be impossible to give full detuls of my work 
during those fifteen months. Upon my arrival in the 
country I was sent to Gayaza, a large district with about 
ten thousand inhabitants, about twelve miles from Mengo, 
where I remained for the first six months ; taking classes 
and services for the people ; visiting throagh the district 
from house to house ; making friends of many by dis- 
tributing medicines to the sick and suffering ; and in every 
way possible, though very imperfectly, doing what I 
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could to make known to oil the gospel of the Lord Jesns. 
I was afterwards sent to open a new station at Nakan- 
yonyi, some thirty miles to the uorth-eaat of Mango. 
Here I was able to bnild ft station suitable for the resi- 
dence of a Enropeon, and a chorch accommodating abont 
a thousand people ; visiting also Bnlondaganyi, the district 
lying on the left bank of the Victoria Mile, and many 
other places, endeavoming to open np the country for the 
reception of Christianity. 

In 1895 Christianity was introduced into Toro by 
native missionaries of Uganda, loio is a large district 
to the extreme west of the Uganda Protectorate, having 
a separate king, and being in no way allied to Uganda, 
^cepting that it receives the protection of the British 
Government. It lies between the two lakes, the Albert 
Edward and the Albert, being bordered by the Monntains 
of the Moon. Easagama, the King of Toro, had years 
ago been driven from his conntry by Eabarega, the King 
of Unyoro, bnt was reinstated by Captain Lngard at the 
beginning of the year 1894. The king became a Chris- 
tian, and invited Eoropean teachers to his conntry. 
Bishop Tucker, accompanied by Mr. A. B. Fisher, made 
ft notftble journey in the spring of 1896 to the capital of 
Toro, and the Bishop thus depicts his first impressions : — 

" Bnwenzori is indeed a mighty mass towering into the 
clouds, which give to much of it a mystery and beauty 
hard to describe. The people differ considerably from 
the Waganda, but are not so vigorous and robust. The 
distinguishing bark cloth is not made in Toro, the 
dress of the people consists therefore more largely of 

When the Bishop returned to Mengo after this journey, 
he decided to send to Toro another European missionary 
to join Mr. Fisher, whom he had left there, and I was 
the one ohoeen to go. My desire had always been to be 
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in the (orefront, and whereTer pioneer work was neces- 
sary I was anxious to go. This was a Tery natnial desire 
of mine. From a boy I had loved adventoie, and sooght 
it npoQ every possible occasion, and oor exploits as 
schoolboys in the " bricky pits," as we called them, 
which will ever live in my memory, were good prepara- 
tions for an adventoroas life in Central Africa. 

Not only was there the natural love of adventore, how- 
ever, but the fact of my being a layman left me more 
at liberty for opening new stations. 

Nothing, therefore, could have been more to my taste 
than this jonmey to Toro, for although I did not like 
leaving so mach interesting work in Uganda, and I was 
sorry to say goodbye to so many good friends that I had 
made among the Waganda during my stay there, still I 
did not anticipate any difficulty in finding fresh sources 
of interest and in forming new friendships among the 
people of Toro. 

The last ten days in Uganda I spent in bidding farewell 
to my native friends, and I was surprised to find how 
difficult it really was to bid these warm-hearted people 
goodbye. Several of them had feasts in my honour, 
inviting me to attend the festive board, but I could not 
possibly accept all the pressing invitations given to me, 
and, after all, a native feast is not particularly attractive. 
Very strange dishes sometimes make their appearance, 
and to keep in health it is not vrise to indulge too freely 
in these luxuries. One thing, however, at a native feast 
one can always be tolerably sure of, and that is the plan- 
tains or banuanas. Cooked as a vegetable while green 
they are a most nourishing food, and one of which even 
the European is seldom tired. 

To obtain porters for carrying goods or household 
furniture (not more than twenty loads of 60 lbs. each), 
I had to go to the big chief of the country, or Prime 
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Minister, the Katildro, and arrange with him. He 
immediately called five of his ander chiefs, and ordered 
each one to provide six men, and after a great deal of 
delay some of these porters came, and I decided to stfurt 
at once, leaving the others to follow on. 

At 2 p.m. on Jtme 2Sth, after a harried Innch, I started 
with about fifteen men. A very rough set they seemed 
to be, and I had my fears abont getting to my jonmey's 
end without trouble ; they were all Waganda, however, 
and that was in my favour, as I could speak their lan- 
guage fairly well. We only walked for about six miles, 
and then camped on the side of the road near to a large 
banana grove. The porters never like a long march for a 
start, and as I wanted to gain their confidence as soon as 
possible, I allowed them to camp after having walked for 
two and a half hours. The greater part of the distance I 
was accompanied by a large crowd of my native friends 
who had come to see me on my way, and one boy actually 
carried with him all the way tiom Mengo a large calabash 
of sweet banma wine that I might have something to 
slake my thirst when I arrived in camp. 

It must here be explained that, in addition to the 
porters who carried my loads, I had with me eight boys 
who accompanied me, not in the capacity of servants, for 
they received no wage whatever from me, but as my 
personal friends. Willingly they undertook any work for 
me, and two of them became most expert cooks after a 
little tuition. They came to me soon after I arrived in 
Uganda, and remained with me till the time I left Africa. 
I taught them all kinds of arts besides that of cooking. 
Each boy oould read well, most of them could write 
intelligibly ; one became quite an able carpenter, another 
a builder, another a brickmaker, and one I taught to 
nurse, and when I have been ill and far away from any 
Other European — as I shall show by and by — this boy 
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watched over me with the tenderest care by night and by 
day ; he was always at my bedside, doing all in hia power 
to restore me, and I believe I owed my life to him upon 
more than one occasion. 

The oldest among them (Mika), although he was 
always called by me my boy, was a fnll-grown man in 
middle life, and was a character worth speaking about. 
Very tall, and an exceptionally strongly boilt man, badly 
pitted with smallpox, and by no means of prepossessing 
conntenance, and yet with a heart as tender as a child's. 
My first introduction to this fellow took place in a banana 
grove soon after I got to Uganda. It was while I was 
speaking to a large nomber of natives, when on the out- 
skirts of the crowd I saw a strange fellow standing. He 
was tall, with very long hair, qoite contrary to the 
ordinary Uganda man, who keeps his hair very short by 
constantly shaving his head, and he was almost nade. 
In his hand he held a most deadly-looking weapon, a 
hoge spear, such ae I had never seen before, with a blade 
2} feet in length and 6 inches wide in the centre, the 
shaft was half as thick as one's wrist, and at the end a 
sharp iron ferrule was attached. 

When the people who stood near caught sight of him, 
they all moved away as if from fear. Fall well they 
knew him ; the whole district was oonvecsant with his 
notorious life, his bloody deeds were spoken of by old and 
yonng alike; a wild man who had his abode in the 
jangle, never visiting the haunts of man except for rapine 
and murder. By the roadside he was wont to he in wait 
for harmless and unsuspecting travellers, spear them, and 
rob them of all that they had. Time after time attempts 
had been made to capture him, l)nt so strong and active 
was he that he had evaded every effort. Long years ago 
he had been one of King Mwanga's famous wrestlers, 
and once had been sent by his master to take a letter to 
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the gallant M&ckay, who was then at Eagei, at the scmth 
of the Victoria Nyanza. 

As soon OS I had finished speaking he disappeared, and 
I did not see him again nntil a fortnight afterwords. I 
had returned to my station, when one afternoon this 
fellow came to me, jnst in exactly the same state ae he 
was when I first saw him in the banana grore, and he 
still carried his hnge spear. I greeted him heartily, and 
he proceeded to tell me that he wished to learn to read, 
and to hear more of the " beantifnl words," as he described 
them. I conducted him into the church, where reading 
classes were going on, and beckoning a little boy, in- 
structed him to teach my new friend to read. Day after 
day he came, and diligently sat grinding away at the 
reading sheet with the little boy by his side. He finally 
succeeded, and became quite a changed man from that 
time. His old life was entirely given up ; the horrible 
weapon which he had used for the purpose of murdering 
his fellow-men he gave to me. It was wonderful to 
notice the change in this poor fellow. One would 
almost have supposed it to be impossible for such as 
he, so deeply sunk in sin and wickedness, to become 
a true-hearted follower of the Lord Jesus, but never- 
theless such was the case, and to-day that man is as 
true and loyal and earnest in his simple faith as he was 
when he first decided to give up all his evil practices and 
become a Christian. Surely this is yet another proof of 
the glorious truth, " the gospel of Christ it the power of 
God onto salvation to every one that believeth." 

It was therefore a great pleasure to me to have such a 
companion as this in my journey to Toro, and in every 
possible way he extended to me his valuable aBflistonoe. 
The country was known to him most perfectly ; he was 
fi^miliar with every bypath, and many a short cut he 
was Me to take us. 
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At oat very first camp we had a scare frith a leopard. 
It was JTiBt afooat 6 a.m., and begimung to show eigne of 
moTDing, when the boys, who were sleepiog in a small 
hat close to my tent, were saddenly and forcibly made 
aware of the presence of a hage leopard in their hat. It 
had knocked down the reed door, and was in the act of 
choosing a victim, when one of my boys awoke, and 
seeing it dimly in the faint hght of dawn shouted aload, 
and roused the others. The leopard with a snarl of 
disappointment boonded from the hat, and jost rushed 
past my tent door as I came out rifle in hand, ready for a 
shot. Its movements were too ^oick, and the light was 
not sufficiently good, so I did not fire, and we heard no 
more of it. l^e second day we camped in a village close 
to the great Mayanja swamp, which is about two hundred 
yards wide, and usually the water and mud are very deep. 
The chief of the village, poor old fellow, was unfortunately 
very drunk, but was very kind, and soon had fifteen 
baskets of food ready for us, which consisted of plantains 
all ready cooked, wrapped up in the leaves, and neatly put 
into baskets. He also gave me a fowl for my own 
personal requirements. 

Quite close to the village was a small wood, in which 
I saw many very beautifully marked monkeys, notably 
one with long, dark, chestnut-coloured hair, and long tail 
tipped with bri^t red ; there were also a great number 
of squirrels. As evening came on we all suffered for 
oar indiscretion in camping so near to the swamp. 
Clouds of mosquitoes came and literally besieged us, not 
the great lanky fellow that is so easy to detect coming, 
but those dreadful httle black pests whose bite seems 
far more irritating. It was simply terrible, myriads of 
these httle creataree buzzing so loudly that it sounded 
like a swarm of bees close to one's ears. They attacked 
my face so unmercifnlly that in a very short time it 
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was ftU swollen, my hands also were most viciously 
set apon by these honors. We tried by great fires 
to drive them away, but it was hopeless, and the end 
of it was that I had to go to bed early, so as to get 
tmder my mosqtiito net. Bat even here it was not mnch 
better, for somehow or other they found their way in, 
and a rare night I spent of it. In the early morning 
they seemed worse than ever, no doabt being ansioos to 
get a final meal before being driven away by the rising 
srm. 

A march of foor hours brought us to Mitiana, one 
of the G.M.S. out-stations, where the Bev. H. B. Sogden 
was in charge. A fine healthy station, built upon the 
hill, with a magnificent view all round, the Lake Wamala 
lying to the west. 

The next day being Sunday, we rested at the mieeion 
station, and enjoyed quiet services at the cborch. 

Close to the lake is a Government station called 
Fort Baymond — a very small place, and the fort wall is 
built of stakes driven into the earth, with a mud-bank 
on the inside; bat it is always an inspiration to the 
Briton in Africa when he sees the old flag waving in the 
breeze. There was no European in charge there at that 
time, but a Soudanese ofBcer, and a small squad of men. 

Soon after leaving Mitiana on the following day, we 
arrived at the great swamp, which is really an arm of the 
Lake Wamala, and called by the natives Mpamujugu. 
My buthful old follower (whcnn I shall in future call 
Mika, this being the name he took at his baptism) 
immediately came to my assistance. This swamp is too 
wide and too de^ to bridge, so has to be crossed by 
stepping txom toot to root of the papyrus which floats 
on the top of the mad and water. Mika carried me on 
his shoulders the whole way, and it took us more than 
an bout to cross ; he never once slipped his footing, and 
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seemed as fresh at the end of the bosinesB as he was 
at the commencemeiit, in spite of having eleven stone 
on his shoulders for more than an hour. In all, we 
crossed no less than seventy-two swamps on the way to 
Toro, and I did not once wet my boots, foe Hika carried 
me over them all. 

We next had a hoge district to cross, with no 
inhabitants bnt wild animals, particolarly elephants. 
We saw one track mode tbrongh the long grass by 
these colossal beasts no less than thirty yards wide. It 
was like a great tnmpike road, catting right throagh the 
conntry, and must have been made by some dozens of 
elephants. 

One morning, soon after onr start, I killed a fine large 
antelope, which we immediately cooked, as we were very 
hnngry, having been without meat for some days. Fires 
were made, and each cat a lamp of flesh from the carcase, 
stack it on to a stick, and held it over the flames mitil it 
was nicely grilled, and we enjoyed it immensely. 

About Beven days' journey from Mengo the whole 
character of the country is altered, and becomes much 
more beautifoL Short, wavy grass covered the earth in 
place of the ugly reed grass of Uganda. The trees 
were finer, and the landscapes much more rugged. 
Frequently we passed through lovely forest glades, with 
every kind of tropical vegetation growing in profusion. 
Monkeys of varied hues chattered among the branches, 
and butterflies of most exquisite tints flitted before ns as 
we vralked. Some were so large that we could scarcely 
believe they were butterflies. Parrots and hombilLs 
screamed overhead, and kingfishers sat silently by the 
brook sides, and all seemed quite indifferent to our 
presence. In some of these glades it was difficult to 
force oar way through, on accoont of the thick under- 
growth. On the other hand, we often met small gangs 
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of Wag&nda workmen, with an onder-chief at their head, 
road-maldiig and clearing. Some of the Bwamps too had 
been well bridged, and whenever we came ap with 
these gangs we always praiBsd the workmen tor the im- 
provementB they had made, and this seemed greatly to 
cheer them. Jost the one word " Webale " (lit. " praise 
yourself "), spoken heartily as we passed, did not cost ns 
much, and it did a great deal no donbt to encourage the 
woi^ers. 

While strolling along one day at the front of the 
caravan, I suddenly came up with three hage animals, 
which I thooght at first sight were bofhlo, bat which 
proved to be elan. These magnificent animals are dying 
oat very rapidly in Eastern Egoatorial Africa. The cattle 
plagae of a few years ago caased great destraction amongst 
them, and it is quite a rare thing to-day to see an elan, 
at any rate in Uganda. These, consisted of a very large 
bnll, with a fine pair of horns, and two cows. I did not 
fire at them, and they soon disappeared in the thicket aa 
we came into view. We next came to a small village 
inhabited by a few Waganda and Wanyaro. They were 
extremely kind, giving my porters most gladly plenty of 
food, and providing me with fowls and potatoes directly 
I arrived amongst them. 

And now my little dog Sally came mach into prominence. 
I have already stated that she was a poodle, and as I had 
not troubled to shave her, she had very long, black, curly 
hair, almost down to the ground. When the natives of 
this village saw her they took a great fright, and declared 
that a "little devil" had come with the white man. 
When I heard that this report had spread amongst th^n 
I called the chief and explained to him that it was a dog 
from Europe, and then a large crowd came round to see 
Sally perform. First I made .her stand upright, like a 
soldier, with a stick for a gun, then beg, and next hold a 
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stick in her month, being diessed np in a cap and a amaJl 
coat, then smoke a pipe. This last quite overcame them, 
and they immediately looked npon Sally as an individoal 
of great distinction, and the women went away to 
collect presents for the strange viaitor. All kinds of food 
were broagbt to the fortmiate Sally, who seemed most 
thorooghly to realise her importance. One old wcnnan went 
so for as to actually greet her in Loganda quite solemnly. 
'When Sally curled herself np and went to sleep she 
looked JQst like a black ball, and on more than one 
occasion natives have asked me "which end barks." 

As we marched for aboat six boors each day, we usually 
rested at noon in some nice shady spot, where we made 
a fire and boiled water for tea. Packed away in my 
luncheon basket was always a cold boiled fowl, placed 
there by my cook, and this, together with a roast sweet 
potato cooked in the ashes of the fire, comprised my 
midday meaL The boys and porters also indulged their 
appetites in a similar way, sometimes with antelope 
Bteak, at others with guinea fowl or partridge, which I 
had been able to shoot for them during the day. 

Half way to Toro we came to Lweknia's country, a 
very big chief, and an avowed Boman Catholic. His 
under-chiefs also followed his example, and the whole 
district was nominally Boman Catholic. Whether or no 
these people had been taught to ignore and be rude to a 
Protestant missionary I cannot say, but they certainly 
received me very badly, speaking most rudely to me. 

When I asked them to sell ua food they absolutely 
refused to do so. " We are Bafransa" (followers of the 

French), they said, "and F^ is our teacher, and 

when he comes to ds we will cook food for him and give him 
all be needs, but we shall not give or sell you anything." 
I said, " Very well, we will simply sleep here to-night, eat 
what little food we have with us, and go on to-morrow." 
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I then asked for a hoase in which I might spend the 
nigbt, and they took me to a deserted hat joat outside the 
village, with broken roof, and dirty in the extreme. I 
will not speak of its inhabitants of the insect tribe, bat I 
only say that I was obliged to sit with my legs on the 
top of a tin box so as to toach the floor as little as 
possible. 

When I had got the hat into a little better condition, 
with boxes stacked together in the middle, and my 
bed made, I went off to visit some of the people. 
I soon foond that I could get on mach better with 
individuals than with crowds. In one hoase which I 
visited I saw a little baby boy, playing with a kind of 
rattle made from a hollow goord with small dried beans 
inside. I immediately took the little fellow in my arms, 
and began chatting and playing with him, and it was 
astonishing what a wonderful effect this had opon the 
mother, who was heard to exclaim to another woman, 
" Well, did yoa ever see such grace as this, a white man 
nursing a black baby 1 " I then spoke to the mother and 
the other people who were in the hut, and they became 
quite friendly. Presently the woman of the house said 
to me, " Would you like me to cook you some food? " I 
thanked her, and she promised to do so, telling me to 
send my boy round in an hour's time. In this way I 
earned my dinner, and the dinner of my men also, for 
after visiting a few more bouses and making friends with 
the people, several large baskets of cooked food were 
brought to me. The chief Anally altered his attitude 
towards me, and in the early dawn came at the bead oi 
quite a little army of boys and girls all carrying baskets 
of food for the European. As a reward I gave him a 
little cloth and a New Testament, with both of which he 
was delighted, especially with the Testament, as he coald 
read, and was very keen to be the proad possessor of a book. 
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On the tenth morning a little ezcitement was occasioned 
among as by diBcovering that the cows, which I had 
brought with me from Uganda, had disappeared. I had 
engaged two men, natives of Ankole, who were 
recotumended to me aa being thoroaghly tnutworthy, 
but with whom I conld not hold macb converBation, 
on accoont of their dialect, to look after the cows ; I soon 
fotmd oat that these fellows had proved false, and had 
made off with my cows towards their own coantry, which 
was only one day's jonmey away. We at once commenced 
a search, and after aboat two hoars we foand footprints 
leading in qnite a different direction from the one we were 
taking. My big man, Uika, said not a word, bat threw 
off his bark-cloth, seized a stick, aod started off at a foil 
swinging ran along the narrow track caased by the 
passing of the cattle. Two or three of the other boys 
followed him, bat he completely oat-distanced them. I 
stood on a high hill watching him, and for fally three 
miles Mika kept ap the fastest trot I have ever seen, 
never once stopping to take breath. At last, in the 
distance, I coald jast see a tiny speck jogging ap and 
down, and then he disappeared altogether. I was jast 
abont to camp for the night, when I heard the bellowing 
of cows a long way off, and I knew that my faithful friend 
had got back my lost property. The two cowmen Mika 
had in safe custody, and when I examined them the only 
thing they coald say was, that they did not intend stealing 
them, bat had taken them to water. I pointed oat how 
absnrd it was to talk of taking them for vrater all that 
way, when there was plenty of water at hand. It ended 
by my cutting their pay, and sending them off about their 
business, and they were glad enongh to get off so 
easily. 

We now entered Unyoro, and had several days' jonmey 
through this coantry before we reached the capital of 
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Toro. There were very few villages indeed, and for two 
days oar men were onable to bay food. The second day 
we Bhoold have fared badly had we not agam had good 
fortone. We came to a small pond, and while sitting 
down there to rest, two wild docks began to circle roond 
overhead, and these I was able to bring down with my 
gon. After a httle while the porters one by one went 
into the water, and began catching fish — a large swamp 
iab very mnch Uke that which is called by schoolboys a 
" miller's thnmb," only three times the size. To catch 
these the porters in a sarprisingly short space of time 
made small nets from the plaited grass, and I was 
astonished beyond measture to see the great qaantity they 
caoght ; each man mnst have possessed himself of at least 
2 lbs. weight of this fish. After the catching come 
the cooking and eating, and we were obUged to pitch oar 
camp qoite near to this pond that had so wonderfully 
befriended as in oar need. 

On Joly 10th, we reached the first town of Toro, 
Mwenge. We had been walking for aboat two hoars that 
day, when two yoong men came nmning to me, and said 
that the prince had sent them to see me ; being a relation 
of the king's, the chief was called a prince. In a few 
moments they said, " We are going back," so I told 
them to see the prince for me, and away they went. 
They bad no sooner gone than two more came nmning 
ap and saying the same words, and then tetamed ; others 
cune, doing the same thing, and soon there was a steady 
stream of people ranning backwards and forwards between 
Qxe prince and myself ; the last few miles qnite blocking 
the road. This is a real old-fashioned castom of the 
Wagonda, when a chief is desirons of giving a visitor 
a hearty welcome ; the more people sent the greater 
is the estimated joy of the sender. As I afterwards 
loond, this prince had lived some yean as a boy in 
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Uganda, and had thas learned this custom from the 
Waganda. 

At last I saw him standing on the top of a hill 
awaiting me in great state — a tall, fine-looking man, with 
olean^cnt featores, dressed in a spotlessly white lobe, 
beaatifolly worked in Indian fashion, with a large 
white torban on his head, and sorronnded by hia 
attendants. As he greeted me he removed the turban, 
and made a most graceful bow, and then stepped forward 
with oatstretched hands. I did the same, and we 
embraced each other very affectionately. 

Byakweyamba was his name, a prince of the house of 
Toro. In his yoonger days he had been wounded in a 
battle, and was conseqaently lame, bat a more aristocratic 
and gentlemanly fellow I never met ; he was one of Natore's 
gentlemen. Somehow or other he had heard of my 
approach, and had prepared a great feast in my hoQOor. 
Eight or ten large basketsful of boiled plantains were 
first diatribnted amongst the porters and boys, together 
with two baaketsfol of cooked meat, for he had killed an 
ox on purpose. Then three large baskets were broaght 
into the chief's private room, and pnt on the flotur before 
me, and every one began to leave. I immediately asked 
the chief and his head boys to remain and eat with me, 
and to this with some reluctance they agreed. Clean 
leaves were then strewn about the floor in the centre 
of the room, and on to these was cast a bright yellow 
mass of steaming hot plantains; then several small 
earthenware vessels were given to me, each one containing 
some kind of vegetable prepared with batter and salt : 
one like mushrooms, another a kind of vegetable marrow, 
and yet another much like spinach. The second basket 
contained meat beautifoUy cooked; this was divided 
amongst the guests, and a special pot was brought to me 
of curried meat. The third basket was full of boiled 
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sweet potatoes. Everythmg wu spotlessly dean, and we 
had no compunction whatever about falling to, for the 
state of my appetite forbade mnch reticence. The prince 
was delighted with the way I appreciated the food, and 
ofiered to make another feast in the evening if I wished. 
I thanked him, bnt begged to be excused ; once a day is 
qnite anfficient for any man. 

Only one more day's jonmey now befoxe we reached the 
capital of Toro, bat as it was twenty-three miles we left 
Mwenge very early in the morning. Byakweyamba bade 
me an affectionate farewell, begging me to come again and 
see him before long, and this I promised to do. 

Monday, Jnly 18th, we reached Eabarole, the capital of 
Toro. We had a right royal reception, not to say a most 
embarrassing one. Hundreds of people flocked to meet 
me, and long before I got within sight of the capital 
a number of the king's soldiers came ninning towards me, 
and the yonng chief who was in command when he 
reached me, knelt down and said, " The king has sent me 
to see yon," and when I asked after the health of his 
Majesty and of all the people be said, " Great joy is going 
to kill ns all." One messenger brought a letter to me ; I 
mast give the literal translation : — 

"To Mi. Lloyd. How do joa do, mj deal friend? I lore 7011 Teiy 
mnoh Indeed. I gmet joa with greAt joy. Qod be pnlsed I He haa 
broQ^t fon here . . . and thla letter is ot very great Joy, my Iriend. 
Goodbye, ili; Ood be with yoQ.— I am Tiotori* the Queen Uother." 

Then came other letters of similar greeting from chiefs, 
&o., and no prince could have had a more lordly welcome. 
As I cUmbed the hill leading to the king's enclosare all 
the ladies came to meet me ; they were beautifolly dressed 
in many-coloured garments, and the king's wife was in 
the midst of the crowd. 

The road was cleared, the numers standing on either 
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Bide, and then at a signal from the qaeen all the ladies 
walked in great state to oieet me- Bat their excitement 
seemed to get the better of them, for after a few steps 
they ran at fall speed, and the qneen literally threw 
herself into my arms according to the native costom. 
They all dmig to me, greeting me most warmly, and 
then tamed and escorted me towards the King's EiU. 
Presently a cry arose, " The king is coming I " and in a 
moment all fell back, leaving me standing alone in the 
middle of the road, and I saw at a little distance the 
king, the qaeen mother, and my fatnre colleagae, Mr. 
A. B. Fisher, waiting to receive me. All round was the 
king's bodygaard, Watoro warriors armed with gnns, 
and looking very smart in their white tonics and dark blae 
pntties. Kasagama came forward to meet me, clasping 
me in his arms and bagging me several times ; Fisher and 
I exchanged greetings and then tnmed towards the 
temporary hoase bailt for my occapation, the hnge crowd 
of now some hnndreds following as to the door, and then, 
amid great ahoating and rejoicing, dispersed. 
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BcM Uitoi7 ot Toro—EMMfftmir— DVTelopmenU In Ton— Libtntion 
d dATM — Bamntotl, Uotrnt^ni of the Moon — Attending tile dok 
— I build A dispenmrr — Wanted, k hosjatti — Leoperda of Toco — A 
midnight MBre— liioni— Th« little hero— Tha W>tora— Tore onitomi 
— TMth-bceding — Banung "Njok*" — Copping — Drinking partle*. 

TOBO has existed as an indepeadent kingdom for 
many centmies, and according to tradition has been 
governed by nmneroos kings. It is said that the Watoro 
migrated from Bokedi, the comitry situated to the north 
of Uganda, and that the fomider of the nation and the 
first king was Lwanyantoro Lnkedi. Disagreement, how- 
ever, occnrred soon after they had settled in the country 
to the west of Uganda, and Ltirega, a man of great 
inflnenoe, rebelled against Lwanyantoro Lnkedi, and 
then a long war was carried on, which finally ended in 
dividing ap the coontr; into two kingdoms ; that to the 
north was called Uoyoro, and was governed by Lorega, 
and that to the sonth was held by Lwanyantoro Lokedi. 
After the division of the two countries peace reigned 
through the land for long years, and no trouble existed, 
excepting that which came from Uganda, for the King 
of Uganda always made Toro and Unyoro his own 
raiding ground, and from thence came all the slaves of 
theWaganda. 

10 "* 
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At last a big chief, Kaba Bega by name, was made king 
of Unyoro. He was a man of xemaxkable ability as a 
general, and veiy soon coimnenced to look round to see 
how be might extend the domains of his kingdom. He 
saw that ' Toio was governed by a man named Nyeka, a 
very poor specimen, who was bat httle esteemed by his 
people, and so Eaba Bega sent off a very big army to try 
and captore Toro ; at first he failed, bat finally sacceeded. 
Easagama, the son of Nyeka, King of Toro, then goite 
a boy, fled to Ankole for his life, knowing that Eaba Bega 
wotild kill bim, being a prince, if he were oaogbt. He 
was also joined by Byakweyamba, who was a prince of 
the honse of Toro. 

For a time the young princes remained in seolnsion 
with a few dependants, and with Easagama's mother, and 
finally jomTieyed to Uganda and were well treated by the 
King. 

"When Colonel (then Captain) Logord mode bis notable 
jonmey westward in seatch of the Soadanese left behind 
by Emin Pasha, and to mark out the western frontier 
of the Protectorate, be took with him Easagama and 
Byakweyamba, made the former king of Toro and the 
latter of Mwenge, a large province to the east of Toro, 
which has since been amalgamated with Toro proper. 
A nmnber of forts were built throogboat Toro, and 
Soudanese troops left at each to protect the country from 
the raids that were constantly made by Eaba B^^ for 
although he was driven from the country by Lugard's 
column he still remained hostile, and determined if 
poBsible to recapture the country, but so well did these 
Soudanese do their work that he failed upon every attempt. 
He at last gave up the hope of ever being able to again 
possess Toro as part of bis kingdom. 

While in Uganda Easagama hod learned the Uganda 
language and had also acquired a fair knowledge of the 
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aod when he became Eing of Toro his first 
desiie was to establiah there a syBtem of goTemmeiit 
similar to that which ezistB in Uganda at the present 
day, that of dependent chieftainship. When I arrived in 
Toro it was soon very obvions to me that his eficnrt to 
imitate this system of chieftainship had been sncoessfol, 
and that he had by this means a very fair hold npon the 
comitry as a whole. 

Several months before I reached Toro Kasagama had 
again visited Uganda, partly to answer some political 
charges made against him and also to find ont for himself 
m(H« aboat GhristiaDity, of which he bad heard a httle 
from the Uganda teachers sent some twelve months pre- 
viously. While in Mengo he was baptized and took the 
name of David, and apon his return he commenced in 
real earnest to try and act as a Christian king shonld. In a 
letter he wrote to " the Elders of the Ghnrch in Europe " 
he says : " God onr Father gave me the kingdom of Toro, 
to reign over for Him, therefore I write to yon, my 
brethren, to beseech yon to remember me, and to pray for 
me every day. ... I praise my Lord very much indeed 
for the words of the gospel He brought into my conntiy, 
and you I thank for sending teachers to come here to 
teach ns such beautiful wcords. I therefore tell yon that 
I want very much, God giving me strength, to arrange 
all the matters of this country for Him only, that all my 
people may understand that Christ Jesus, He is the 
Saviour of all countries, and that He is the Eing of all 
kings." Being most thoroughly in earnest to do as he 
says, " let his people know," he at once npon bis return 
to Toro built a fine church in which they might worship 
God. He also set about building a house for a European 
teacher. 

When we reached Toro we found the large cborch well 
advanced, and the house in which my colleagae and I 
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were to live nearly completed, and quite a nomber <A 
people who conld already read the Gkwpele. 

A Soropean officer, Captain Sitwell, was Btationed in 
Toro when we arrived, whose dnty it waa to pat the 
coontry in working order and to help Eaeagama in every 
way possible so that he might exercise his power as king. 

Every Monday morning Easagama's "haraza" wae 
held. This waa the great conrt function of the week, 
when the King sat in state upon his thnme with all his 
chiefs gathered round him in conference, and when any 
pohtical cases were to be tried, judgments being given by 
the King. One interesting announcement was made by 
the King in "haraza" soon after our arrival in the 
country, viz., that if there were any slaves in the country 
who wished to obtain their freedom they were at liberty 
at once to apply for it. Some fifty Waganda women 
slaves immediately cune forward and were released and 
returned to Uganda under proper escort. Thus at the 
commencement of his reign Kasagama proved that he 
was desirous of establishing Christian rule in his country. 

So mach has already been written by others about 
Buwenzori, or the Mountains of the Moon, situated to the 
west of Toro, that I need say but little. Its massive 
grandeur, with glistening peaks, towering for 18,000 feet 
above the sea-level ; the gloriously snowy twin cones and 
the magnificent Gordon-Bennett Mountain with its huge 
base stretching from south to north some fifty miles, 
ragged and broken. Once seen the impression made will 
never be forgotten. Undoabtedly one of the chief sources 
of the great river Nile, Buwenzori's melted snows have 
for centuries past provided Egypt with its sustenance, 
and the tiny rivulets rushing down the mountain-sides 
from the eternal snows, broadening out upon the plains 
into great rivers, and emptying themselves either into the 
Albert Edward Iiake, or into the Semliki river, have 
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ever been the channels of mercy to that thiraty land of 
the Pharaoha. 

As Boon aa I had settled down in the capital I ofiered to 
do what I could to help those who were anffering from 
any kind of disease. I had with me a small supply of 
drags in tablet form, with iodoform, boracic and antiseptic 
dressings ; bnt I had not bargained for the great rash ^at 
was immediately made npon me. The first day fifty sick 
folk came, and each day this nmuber gradnally increased, 
until at the end of a fortnight no less than two hnndred 
people were coming to me to be attended to. A great 
majority of the cases, however, were olcers and woonds of 
TarioQ« kinds. My drag store was a very limited one and 
ooold not hold ont many days with sacb tremendous 
claims upon it. Little by little it disappeared, and I had 
nothing left to give ont to the poor sofFerers who came to 
me. Ad order was sent off to England for a fresh supply, 
but at least a year mnst elapse before it could possibly 
reach as. Still they came, as many as two hundred and 
fifty in one day, Emd the great cry was : " We're dead, 
we're dead ; give as medicine, give us medicine I " As a 
last resource we hunted up all kinds of old newspapers 
and periodicals, and to every one suffering with ulcers and 
wounds we distributed little squares of paper. We told 
them it would not heal them, bnt it would at least keep 
the dirt ont, and they were delighted beyond measure. 
Old gentlemen would be seen going away with little bits 
of the Time$ newspaper sticking to them, in fact quite a 
new field for joumaliBm was opened ap in Central Africa. 
Fresh supplies of dmga came before we expected them, 
however, and we were then able to carry on the healing 
work, and the real gratitude of the poor creatnres that 
came to us — some angering most awful agonies — was 
most touching, and inspired us to do our very best for 
them. After a Uttle while I built a small dispensary in 
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the Mission compound in which the patients might sit as 
they waited for treatment. It was astonishing to me to 
find bow mnch I coold help these soffetets with soch a 
limited amount of medical knowledge at my command. 
Sometimes operations were performed, and then it was 
that one found oot to what an enormous extent the 
Watoro coold bear pain. From one man's leg I remoTed 
a piece of bone eight inches long, rn^lring an incision of 
fire inches, tying up arteries and veins, and finally stitch- 
ing np the woond, and all this done without chloroform, . 
or even cocaine, and the poor f^ow never flinched the 
whole time and never uttered a sound. A woman had a 
cancerous growth under the arm, and this I removed 
without the use of any kind of anesthetic. Both of these 
were absolute cures. Another man had a bullet deeply 
imbedded in his chest, and this was extracted saccesa- 
folly ; dislocated joints and shattered limbs, snake bites 
and spear wounds, were all attended to, and great was the 
rejoicing among the people when a chief of distinction in 
the country thought to be dying by the native medicine 
men was brought to life and health once more by tiie 
Eniopean's drugs. 

The number of patients seemed to increase every day, 
and cases were brought in from loog distances. One 
poor woman was carried six days' journey on a rough 
stretcher, to be treated for dysentery, and when such 
cases as these were brought to us we were at oar wits' 
end to know where to put .tiie patient, for it was impos- 
sible for them to return at'once. To overcome this 
difficulty small huts were built close to the Mission com- 
pound and allotted to those patients who were unable to 
istum to their homes, and quite a little settlement sprang 
up on the waste ground close to our houses. Each day 
after attending to the out-patients I visited these huts 
to do what I could for the occupants. 
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Bnt a hoepital was sadly needed and a qoalified 
medical man to do the work, for of coarse many were 
the cases broaght to me for which I was unable to do 
anything. The king, when approached npon this subject, 
readily gave a plot of ground for the hospital, bat ap to 
the present time nothing has been done towards rearing 
the building. Each morning, before any drags are given 
oat, a short serrice is held in the dispensary, and most 
encoaraging have been the results of this work. Several 
yonng men who were successfully treated offered them- 
selves as teachers, and one in particular who I remember 
went off in this capacity to a tribe of people called 
the Wakoojo, who live right up the great mountain of 
Bawenzori. 

We had not resided long in Toro before we became 
acqo^nted with the fact of the presence of lions and 
leopards in the district. Oreat excitement was caused 
one day about 6 p.m. by the appearance in the centre of 
the capital of a huge leopard. The Watoro, who are not 
noted for their excessive bravery, immediately roshed into 
their honses and barred the doora, and that night no one 
ventured outside. 

However, in the early morning a great cry arose from 
the King's Hill, and we hastened ont to discover the 
caose. The story was soon told ; the leopard had in some 
mysterious way managed to get into the king's enclosure; 
there it had wandered abont until it came to an unpro- 
tected house where about fifty men and boys were sleep- 
ing. It deliberately walked into the boose and looked 
aboat until it found a young lad who was sleeping between 
two men, seized him by the throat> and before he could 
utter a cry strangled him and carried him off without even 
waking one of the men, and it was not until the early 
morning that the tragedy was discovered The leopard 
bad actaally stepped over the bodies of meral men and 
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boys who were sleeping on the floor, as the footprints 
indicated, withoat even digtttrbing them. Fisher and I 
immediately set off to try and recover the body of the 
anfortnnate boy, and, if possible, kill the leopard. The 
former we were able to do, although it was terribly 
mangled, but the latter kept well out of the way. 

A few nights afterwards I was quietly sleeping, Fisher 
being in a room at the opposite end of the house, when I 
was startled to hear a shout from Fisher calling to me to 
come to him, declaring that there was a leopard in bis 
room. I sprang oat of bed and seized a rerolver and 
proceeded very caatioosly in the dark to his room. Buig, 
bang, bang, went my friend's reTolver as I approached, 
and I began to fear lest I should be hit in the excitement 
of the mcnnent. Then all was still and I procored a light. 
There sat my friend in his bed with an empty pistol in 
his hand, bnt where was the leopard ? When we looked 
rotmd we fonnd that the door leading from tiie room into 
the garden was partly open, having been pushed on one 
side, and outside there were numerous foo^rints of the 
leopard. Wbetha the beast had been actually in the 
room or not we could not say ; probably it bad, and if 
Fisher had not heard it, that moment would have been 
his last. 

The Toro people are so much afraid of these animala 
that they seldom hunt them, and when they do, it is only 
to make a great noise and frighten them away, with no 
idea of attempting their destruction. The leopards being 
thus unmolested were very Tenturesome, and we con- 
stantly had them prowling about our premises, and 
nearly every week we heard of some one being carried 
o£F. But I have mentioned the lions also. These are 
quite as numerous, and far more to be feared than the 
leopards. Tbey never go about singly, and frequently 
five or six would be seen together, and even in the middle 
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of the day, in lonely parts, these terrible creatures will 
seize their prey. 

While staying in one of the saborbs of the capital I 
was one morning called np by the chief to come at once 
and shoot a lion that was doing great damage in the 
district and bod jast killed a poor woman while cniti- 
rating her garden. She was stooping down palling np 
some weeds when in front of her she heard the awfol 
roar of a hon. Looking np in speechless horror she saw 
in the grass a few yards away a hnge male lion, 
^parently about to spring npon her, bat jost at that 
moment the lioness, which had crept np behind her, 
sjoang oot, and with one terrible stroke of the forepaw 
killed her where she stood, and then carried her off into 
the thidiet. As soon as I heard this story I started off 
with a oonple of my boys to hont the lion ; bat althoagh 
I spent the whole day searching never a lion did I see. 
The mangled remains of the poor woman we discovered, 
bat the lions avoided as. However, a few days later 
a party of native banters, retoming from their day's 
hunt after sm^l antelope, were attacked by the same 
lions. Walking in single file throagh the long grass on 
the narrow path, the man at the end of the hne was 
Boddenly seized from behind by the lioness and instantly 
killed and carried off. The rest of the party made off 
with all haste, excepting one little boy, the son of the 
man killed, and he, amazii^ly placky httle fellow that he 
is, actually tamed back, and, armed with nothing bat a 
small speu;, followed the blood-stained track throagh the 
thicket. AftOT a little while he came apon the lioness in 
the act of devouring his father. Withoat a moment's 
hesitation this brave httle chap rushed at the hage beast, 
and the lioness, becoming aware of his approach, left 
the prey and spruig apon the boy. By a mercifal Pro- 
videnoe the spear which the boy carried entered its 
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broast, and by the animal's own weight was forced ligbt 
into its body, piercing the heart, and the great cieatnre 
rolled over stone dead. The boy was utterly unharmed. 
Bapidly withdrawing hia little weapon be went and knelt 
by the mangled remains of his father, and while bending 
over him in his sorrow the male lion came roaring 
throngh the thicket. The grief-atricken lad sprang np 
{Old with almost superhuman courage rushed towards the 
second lion, waving aloft his blood-stained spear and 
shouting, "Oome on, come on, I'll kill yon also I " 
' But the lion was so discomfited by the unexpected 
approach of the lad that he turned tail and fled, leaving 
his partner dead by the aide of her mangled prey. The 
boy then went home to his village and called his friends 
to come and bring the dead lioness to the king, and this 
was done. The brave little fellow was euitably rewarded 
by Kaaagama for his wonderful pluck, and he made him 
hia own page. 

The people of Toro are by no means above the average 
African. They are more tazy than the Waganda, and 
are satisfied with very inferior houses. They wear skins 
roughly prepared in place of the bark cloth, which they 
will not take tiie trouble to make. They are dirty to a 
degree, and their habits are most degraded. In the 
country dietricta many of the women go about in a state 
of nudity, and the men very httle better. As a result of 
their uncleanly babite they nearly all suffer with scabies 
and many malignant diseases. And yet there is some- 
thing good in their composition. They are very warm- 
hearted and impulsive, and when once enlightened aa to 
better things they ore most anxious to improve. 

Many of the customs o{ the Watoro are most bar- 
barons. For instance, they have an extraordinary prac- 
tice of breaking off all the front teeth on the bottom jaw. 
This is done when the child is quite young; indeed, 
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u Boon as the second teeth diow tbemselvra they are 
broken o£F or dragged oitt with the most primitiTe tools. 
The chief idea seems to be to improve the looks ; and if to 
look prematorely old is tiieir great aim, it is certainly 
accomplished by thie custom, bat it is a tiioroaghly 
heatiien practice and causes the children teiribte sufEsr- 
ing. It has also had the effect of making the pronuncia- 
tion of their language more difficult. Curious lisps are 
necessary and have to be coped with to make oneself 
properly miderstood. 

Burning, too, is another of their customs, equally 
barbarooB. For every complaint imaginable this is 
the one great remedy ; whether it be headache, stomach 
ache, or chest trouble, burning is always resorted to 
at once. A piece of rough iron is made red hot 
in the fire, and then pressed upon the bare skin about 
the spot where the pain exists. I have seen men 
with bums reaching to the bona, little children whose 
heads are one mass of horrible scabs as a result of this 
practice. Chest complaints are very common amongst 
them, and nearly everybody one meets has old scars 
covering his chest, where he has been burnt from time to 
time. I believe the old idea is that all pain is caused by 
some evil spirit dwelling in the part, and if fire is brought 
to bear upon that place the evil spirit leaves. 

Fains in the chest and stomach are always called 
" Kjoka " (snakes), and the natives firmly believe that it 
is one of these live creatures moving about within that 
causes the pain. A man suffering from indigestion once 
told me that a Njoka resided in bis stomach, and from 
time to time made its way up as far as bis throat, and 
then, just as he hoped to be able to catch hold of it and 
draw it out, it returned to the lower regions. 

Cupping is also lai^y resorted to when fever is the 
trouble, and sometimes I have seen at least half a pint of 
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blood drawn from a man's head. The wid<i end of a 
cow's horn is preseed apon the part, which has preTionsly 
been lacerated with a sharp knife, and then throngh a 
bole in the side of the horn the air ie sacked and the 
small bole in the side blocked ap, so that the suction 
continues and the blood is tbas drawn off in great 
qnantities. 

Another very corioos old custom, scarcely ever practised 
at the present day, still not entirely unknown in the 
country, was in yogae in case of war. If a tribe living 
near threatened to attack the people of Tore, they would 
send a woman whose breast had been cat, together with 
two sheep or two cows, to the hostile tribe as a peace- 
offeriog. 

Qreat feasts and drinking parties were always organised 
by the king at the new moons, being held in the king's 
" Inbiri " (enclosure), and all the big chiefs were expected 
to attend, when dram-beating and blowing of horns and 
dancing were the order of the day. These drinking 
parties are the great festivals of the Watoro. The beer 
is made from the banana juice, fermented witii a small 
millet. About 6 p.m. the drums begin to beat within 
a chiefs enclosure, announcing to all that there is to be a 
great drinking bout that night. The friends and neigh- 
boors of the ciuef all flock together, young and old alike, 
men and women. The beer is kept in la^e goords, each 
one containing several gallons. Perhaps ten of these 
gourds will be provided, or if he be a big chief twenty, or 
even thirty, are set before the guests. The men sit in 
groups, and to each group is given a calabash, or goord of 
Maruwa, as it is called. Small cups, also made from the 
goords, are handed round, and when the chief has taken 
the first drink all follow suit, and the festivities commence. 
Needles to say, the end of sach parties as these is the 
indnlgenoe in all the evil passions of homan nature, 
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fighting and marder, luciyioosneBB aod wanton wicked- 
ness. Devil dances of a most disgusting character, 
witchoiaft, and fetishism are aU practised apon these 
occasionB, and it is at sacb times that one sees the atter 
d^radation of heathenism ; and yet some pe(^le will say, 
" Oh, leave Hhem alone ; they are happy enough in their 
blindness." If heathenism, immorality, and sin had 
been left ontoached in oar own coantry, where once 
upon a time it was rampant, the British flag woold not 
be to the world what it is to-day, the emblem of a 
Christian Glovemment. Wherever oar good flag flies 
darkness and beathenkm mast be dispersed. It is 
Britain's glory that she exists as a nation "to right 
the wrongs of sofEering humanity and to establish peace 
on earth." 
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CHAPTER rX 

A TBAMP INTO THE UNKNOWH 

Foo^oiota of the lloiu — Bokke in the gran— BbvagM ol the lions — k 
nuTow M0Bp»— Dry and thinty I»iid— I meet the Cftptun— The 
SonduuM gnud — Following the oompaas — Hontiiig wotsr-baok— 
Betwean betkTen and euth — A Sne apeolman — A piotoresgaa oamp — 
Ela^UDti — Curing enr wa; — Up a tree — Fatienoe rewarded — Tropioal 
TBgstation— Tb« OapUn and I part oompan;— We oamp in the vildet- 
nau — Uoont Bdwin Arnold — Mpanga rivei — A tiostlla people — Heathoi 
Moriflaa— Home again to Toro. 

NOT being content to follow merely in the footsteps 
of other men in Africa, and to keep to the old beaten 
tracks, I took a most interesting jonmey tbroagb the 
south-eastern portion of Toro, which might well be 
described as a tramp into the nnknown. 

I left the capital of Toro with a few strong porters for 
my things and the biggest of my boys, including my 
faithful old friend Mika. It was a glorious morning, and 
as we set off on this another tramp, one felt a kind of 
exhilaration of freedom which can be experienced nowhere 
but in Africa. Our road lay to the south, and we had 
the advantage of a fine, wide, well-kept road for some 
little distance. On each side of the path was a high wall 
of tiger grass 10 to 15 feet, which completely shut out the 
view, and we felt something like the Pygmies most do 
as they tramp through theit mighty forest. 

We soon became aware that the path bad been recently 
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traversed by other atrangers, for there were huge foot- 
prints right along, conspicnoiiB among them being the 
elephant's. And b; a little dose inspection we found 
that there were scores of lion footprints. I loaded my 
gon, and we had to walk close together, as they were 
evidently in the near vicinity. Presently I was startled 
by the nnezpected appearance of a large pofT-adder just 
in the path, not a yard in front of ns. It was coiled np 
in some dead cat grass, and fortonately fen: me my little 
dog, who was at my heels as nsnal, first saw it and gave 
a short, sharp bark, and I knew that something was wrong. 
At that moment the reptile reared its bead close before 
me. I was too much taken by surprise to kill it, and it 
made off into the high grass. 

We were now passing throagh entirely uninhabited 
conntry, and the path was still covered with lion spoor, 
and we expected every moment to meet with the animals 
themselves. Suddenly a boy who was walking a little 
ahead of us came running hack ; he said he had seen 
some lions, and there was something lying in the path- 
way. I pressed forward with my rifle ready; there, 
about fifty yards in firont, I saw the body of a man lying 
across the path. I harried up, followed closely by the 
rest of the party. The man was quite dead, but had 
evidently only been so a very short time. Footprints 
were all arotmd, and blood smeared over the grass in the 
vicinity, but the lions were nowhere to be seen. We 
walked slowly on, and less than three hundred yards 
further on we came to the body of another man, fright- 
fully mauled and quite dead. It was a ghastly sight, and 
made us wonder who might be the next to be seized. 
No doubt the lions were somewhere near, and had only 
been temporarily frightened from the path by our 
approach. We therefore kept a sharp look-out both 
before and behind, but saw nothing, and after abont four 
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hooTB* walk aat down by one of the beantif ol moontain 
sbeams, cooked some food, and generally enjoyed ooiselTes 
for half an hour. 

Another four boors bronght ne to a very large village 
c^ed Bntanoka, which ia the coontry seat of the Eatikiro 
(Prime Minister) of Toro. We were most heartily 
welcomed by the chief and the people. The former sent 
me a fine goat and plenty of food. After an excellent 
meal and a little chat with the chief and the people, we 
all retired, I to my little tent and the bojrs and porters to 
the native hats. 

The following day was Sonday, and I spent it amongst 
my good friends, visiting the houses, and holding services 
in the cborcb, which the ChristiaoB had boilt for them- 
selves. Two yoong Waganda teachers were working 
here and doing really good service. The chief, an 
avowed Christian, is very tnte to his faith, and nothing 
seems to please him more than to sit with his Testament 
in his hand, reading the Gospels to his people as they 
gather aronnd him. Another poor woman was the victim 
of the lions while I was at this place. She had gone into 
the garden to pick some bananas for the midday meal 
when she was seized and devoured vrithin sight of her 
computions. One man who saw it aU came running 
into the village giving the alarm, and a lai^e nomber of 
the warriors went to try and drive the lions ofiF. There 
was eztraordinary excitement in the village, and every 
one seemed scared and frightened, bat in the midst of 
it all I heard some little boys singing, " Gio to Perati 
[French priest] and he will give yon a medal, bat 
if yoQ go to liloyd yon will get a New Testament." I 
asked one of the Uttle obapa if he knew what the New 
Testament taoght ns, and he said, " Tes, I do ; I know 
a lot about it." " Tell me what you know," I said, and 
be answered very promptly, "I know that God loves 
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me, becftiue He says bo." I thon^t that if evexj man od 
Qod's earth knew even that much, how blessed it would be. 

The next moming I made a bold leBolve to hont the 
lions, bat alas I it came to nothing, for they were nowhere 
to be found ; the wairiors bad driven them tight away. 
We had a tiemendons walk, howevet, following np one 
track after another, with always the same tesolt. 

I had one narrow eacvpe that day, abont which I most 
write. Walking in front of the men and boys who had 
followed me, I heard one of them ntter a most awfnl yell, 
and toming roxmd saw them all nmning away into the 
long grass. What conld the matter be ? I called to one 
of than, bat conld not hear what he said, he was too 
far off. Another, who was nearer to me, seemed too 
mach startled to speak at all. So I walked back to find 
ont for myself what was wrong. The ones of the boys 
became lender, and I foond ont that it was a snake that 
had alarmed them. I langhed and was passing on, when 
they called me back. Mika, who by this time had caught 
OS np (he having been some distance behind) now came 
fonrard and asked where the snake was. One of the 
men pointed with his stick to the very track in the grass 
that I had made. He said nothing, bat with his eyes 
almost starting ont of his head gazed at the spot. Mika 
and I went forward and then — what a sight 1 There, 
(xnled ap in a tnft of grass and partly hidden from view, 
was the lai^st snake I had ever seen. It was a python. 
The middle of its body was, without doabt, a foot in 
diameter, while the length of this awfol reptile most have 
been at least 30 feet. Oh, horrors I I could have faced a 
lion without blinking, bat this teiribte monster made me 
quake, especially when I found that I bad pot my foot 
down, as I passed, less than three inches from its head I 
As Mika approached it lifted its bead, and made a 
low, cnriooB sound, its little black eyes qrarkling like 
11 
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diamoods. How it glared at as I I almost felt ite fasci- 
Dation. Brave old Mika, □ever afraid, and always ready, 
saw in a moment that to hesitate would be fatal, gave 
me a pnsh backwards, and lifting the big knobstick that 
he was carrying rashed at it, tmd jumping skilfally to 
one side as the reptile prepared to spring, brought down 
the stick like a sledge hammer right in the middle of its 
body, and before it had time scarcely to move he was 
roood the other side and had dealt another blow. But 
he might as well have slashed away at a huge oak-tree 
as to try and make much impression on this roll of 
mascle. Another blow, and another leap by Mika, and 
away dashed the snake into the thicket, feeling no donbt 
that it had met its match. As it went it reared its head 
and shot back deadly glances at brave old Mika, bnt it 
did not retom to the fight, and we heard it pimiging along 
through the ondergrowth, making a noiae like some large 
fonr-footed animal, and we saw it no more. 

As we retraced our steps we were surprised to find how 
far we had wandered from camp, and I have seldom 
suffered so mach from thirst as I did that day. We had 
at least five hours' walk through a scorching son, and 
nothing at all to drink. However, jost as I was beginning 
to feel I could go no further without water, we came to 
some damp earth; hut what good was this? We very 
quickly dug a hole about a foot deep, and then to our joy 
saw the water just beginning to come ; drop by drop it 
oozed from the sides of the hole. I first put a leaf at the 
bottom, and when it became damp, sucked it, then when 
a little more had come I scooped it up with the leaf, and 
at last, after much patience, the hole fiUed up, the mud 
sank to the bottom and a delightful pool of pore, clear 
water appeared. I pat my head down and took a long. 
long draught, and never did water taste so sweet. Then 
the hoys and men drank, and all were satisfied. 
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We got to oui camp aboat 4 p.m., had a little reet and 
refreshment, and then a short walk brought as to a place 
where Captain Sitwell was camped on the top of a hill, sor- 
ronnded by a banana grove. We bad previoaaly arranged 
to meet at this place, and journey together into the 
Qnknown. My tent was pitched by the side of bis, and 
in a very short time we had dinner together. The 
Captain had broaght with him six oows for milk, and 
several sheep for killing, and quite a lot of home comforts. 
He also had with him an ezperienoed Indian cook, who 
had travelled with him from Uganda. We sat and chatted 
tf^ther after an excellent repast, till nine o'clock, and 
then separated for the night. 

As Her Majesty's Vice-Consul in Toro the Captain 
travelled under an escort of Soudanese troops of the 
Uganda Protectorate ; they were a very fine set of men and 
seemed to be much attached to their commanding officer. 
At night two of these fellows acted as sentries at the 
door of onr tents, and a small camp fire was kept borning. 
This certamly gave to me a sense of secniity that I had 
seldom felt in Airica, and I enjoyed a good deep sleep for 
once in my life. As a rale I slept so lightly that the 
somid of a night bird, or a bat as it flattered past my 
tent, would always roose me, and it was a relief to feel 
that there wae some one outside who would be awake all 
through the night and give prompt intimation to ns if 
anythii^ went wrong. However, "Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in any son of man," is good advice, and 
<nice, with the sentry actually standing a few yards from 
the tent door, a leopard entered the tent of my friend 
and carried ofi a dog that wae quietly sleeping on the 
chair by the bedside, and the sentry was utterly ignorant 
of the fact xmtil he heard the dog yell, which was then, 
of course, too late. 

Early the next morning onr walk into the unknovra 
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oommenoed. The Captain determined not to stick to 
paths, bnt just to proceed by compasa, and very sotm after 
ve had strack camp we made dne eaet, and for three 
honrs weie simply catting oni way through the conntry, 
with axes and Bworda ; snch dense, thick midezgzowi^, it 
was hard work for the soldiers who did the ontting, and 
seldom conld we see more than a few yards in front. 

Zn the evening we reached a small village and here 
camped. The chief brought ns plenty of food, which we 
distrihnted to the porters and boys. Dming the eTening 
I visited some of the people and had diats with tbem, and 
I foond that here also the lions had been making great 
ravines. One poor woman that I saw had been terribly 
torn about by a hon, the whole of the flesh on one side of 
her face being literally eaten ofif, and the greatest wonder 
was that she escaped at all. 

We started off very early the following morning, but 
we could find no path leading in the direction we desired, 
so again we went by compass. This time long, tangled 
grass impeded oar progress, and make wididng most 
difficult The ooontry looked very beautiful, much after 
the style of a big English park. The recent rains had 
had the effect of freshening up everything. After a little 
while we saw in the distance a smijl herd of water-buok 
quietly grazing on the hillside. I hurried off in front of 
the caravan and was soon fighting my way through the 
terrible long, rank grass, cutting myself all over with its 
knife-like blades. I was poshing my way rapidly through 
some of this long grass, with my eyes fixed npon a fine 
buck, about 800 yards off, when suddenly I felt my feet 
tread on air I and my next sensation was one of suspen- 
sion between earth and heaven. Quite unconsciously I 
had come upon a deep gully, almost like a crack in the 
earth, with a lot of water at the bottom, which seemed 
about 20 feet beneath. My arms were held fast by some 
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creepers above mj head. While wondering what I ehoald 
do to get oat of this qaeer state, I was suddenly saved the 
troable by the creepers giving way, and down, down I 
went witti a whack, splash into tiie water, which was 
fortonately deep enough to break my fall. It was a good 
thing for me that I did not get a Inroken sknll, for there 
'were rocks sticking np here and there tbrongh the water. 
As it was I was not a hit hart, only shaken and wet, and 
I therefore soon began to think again about that water- 
buck I had left np above. The question was, how to get 
np I I had my gnn in my hand, and I was alone, and in 
front of me twenty feet of steep, rocky bank. How- 
ever, by clinging to the creepers, and holding on to bttle 
tofts of grass, I got np the other side quite serenely and 
looked ahoat for my prize. There he was, reclining under 
the shadow of a big tree. I walked a few yards, and at 
. abont two hundred yards fired. He rolled over, bat got 
np again and was off, bat as he ran I put another shot 
into him, and this time it went through the heart, and 
over he went, not to move again. It was a very fine 
specimen, with twenty-seven inch horns. The caravan 
came np, and the meat was quickly divided amongst the 
porters. 

We did not go much further that day, but camped 
on a hill overlooking the whole surrounding country~ 
a most charming place. The wildness of it was en- . 
chanting. We were on ground that no white man had 
ever trodden before, and possibly no black man either. 
AH around us were beautiful hills and deep valleys, some 
of the former thickly wooded, and lovely httle rivulets 
numing through the latter. 

As we sat at lunch just outside our tents we saw qnite 
dose to us a large herd of elephants ; we counted abont 
thirty in all. They were quietly feeding upon the grass 
uid tender shoots from the trees. 
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We left this charming spot at six the next mommg, 
and after a short walk came to the thickest and tallest 
grass I have ever seen. Ever; foot had to be cnt by the 
Soadanese mth their sword bayonets. For three and a 
half hoars we toiled on, and it seemed to get worse and 
worse at every step. The men were at last tired out with 
tile hard catting, and we all sat down for a rest by the side 
of a very high tree. The Captain called for several of 
his men to climb up and look oat for a path or village, or 
some means of getting out of this horrible jangle. Man 
after man tried to climb and failed ; at last I made an 
attempt. I fonnd a long, thin creeper hanging down 
throagh the branches of the tree, just like a very thick 
rope. I tested it to see if it wonld bear my weight, and 
then commenced to swarm up. For about 60 feet the 
creeper was separated from the tree, and when I got ap 
aboat two-thirds of the way I looked down, and I was 
literally hanging in space. Up and up I went, nntil I 
reached the hoge bough from which the creeper hung, 
scrambled on to it, climbed a little higher up the tree, 
and then looked round. Bat while doing so I became 
conscious of a terrible priddng sensation all over my 
body and which I found was caused by thousands of little 
blacks ants. I was simply smothered. It was frightful 
agony; I hastily looked round, bat the branches were 
too thick, I conld see nothing, so I climbed oat on to 
one of the boughs, broke off a few of the smaller ones so 
as to get a view, and then at last I was rewarded by 
seeing a little way to the north a forest, which woold, I 
thought, be mach easier to walk through than this awful 
grass. I then came down the creeper and got a few boys to 
pick off the little pests, that hod by this time bitten me in 
every part of my body, easily finding their way under my 
loose clotbiDg. The Captain agreed with me that the 
forest would be preferable to the high grass jungle, and 
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so we changed our direction a little, and soon came to it. 
and foond as we expected that it was much easier to walk 
tbrongh. The tropical vegetation was magnificent : tree 
ferns on every hand, cabhage-like lichens of immense size 
on almost every branch, trees and twigs all covered with 
thick green moss, and creepers festooned from branch to 
branch. Monkeys screamed amongst the leaves of the 
giant trees 160 feet in height. 

We, however, were too tired to take mnch notice of 
the forest beaaties ; we wanted water and a soitable 
camping-groond for the night. We seait off men in all 
directions to look for water, and after a time one man 
came nmning back with the tidings that a river ran not 
far from where we were resting. There it was gaite 
close to OB, a beantifol stream flowing silently tbroagh 
the forest, winding its way in and ont like a snake. By 
the side of it we camped. It was well for the porters 
that I had been eaccessfol in killing the water-back, as 
we had hoped to reach a village where they conld have 
procured food instead of thns camping in a wild forest. 
We strack camp about 5 a.m. the next day. It had been 
a terribly cold night, dae to a damp river mist. We 
walked another foor horns throngh the forest and then 
strack a path which ted ns to a village, and here we 
camped again. The Captain retained to Toro from this 
place, bat I determined to go on a little farther. 

A big chief came to see aa in the evening, and on the 
morning of the next day I went at this chief's request to 
visit his village, stayed a few boors with him and ex- 
changed presents. He was a prince of Toro, Eaibari by 
name, and used to be one of Eaba Bega's old supporters, 
a most antmstworthy fellow. He was very kind to me, 
however, giving me a large quantity of food to take on 
with me. 

We went on for another three hours, and at 5 pjn. 
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camped oat in the -wilderness by the side c^ a tiny 
stream dose to a thick forest The boys boitt rongh 
hnta around my tent, in which to sleep. I shot two large 
golden>ciested cranes for meat, tt^ether with a red-tailed 
monkey, and these, with the food given as by the old 
chief, met onr reqoirements. Jost before dark I had 
the good fortune to kill a very fine specimen of Colibns 
monkey, which was sporting aboat amount the trees 
within sight of my tent 

It was bright and fresh the next day when we started, 
and we had the most majestic coontry to pass throogb. 
On oar right was the big moantain called Monnt Edwin 
Arnold, beantif ally covered from base to crest with bright 
green grass; in front of us was another large range of 
hills, not marked on the map, bat called by the natives 
Lnbala Moantains ; and behind as in the dim distance 
we coold jast see the snow-capped peaks of Bawenzori 
some forty miles away, and aU aroand ns were the most 
lovely trees. Being very short, soft grass, we did not keep 
to the path, which seemed to wind aboat a great deal 

At abont eleven o'clock we reached the banks of the 
Mpanga river, a stream that has its soarce in the eternal 
snows of Bawenzori, winding in a horseshoe shape to the 
east on to the great plains, and finally into the north- 
easterly arm of the Albert Edward Lake. The water was 
deep and the oortent strong, and we had some dif&calty 
in finding a place where it was fordable. 

Having crossed the Mpanga river, we at once entered 
into a new coantry, and at S p.m. approached a large 
viUaga It was boilt on a hill, and we coold see that 
all the men were collecting together aroond one man, 
who was dressed in long, white flowing robes. All were 
armed with spears and knives, bows and arrows, &o. 
Not a pleasant sight for a harmless individual like my- 
self. However, one has to face snch things in A&ica, 
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and so I told the boya who were CEurying my sporting 
gona, and who were very frightened at the torn of erenta, 
to fall to the leor, while I went on alone, imarmed, to see 
what was anuBB and try and mabe peace. As I climbed 
the hill I heard the war-dram heating, and great excite- 
ment seemed to animate all. At last I reached the smmnit 
and was immediately sorroonded, and not a word was 
spoken, but every man grasped his spear ready for 
instant ase. I went straight up to the chief without 
showing any sign of fear or saspioion, although I confess 
to a little dryness of the throat and palpitatian of the 
heart. As I approached him I kept my weather eye 6zed 
upon one great fellow who had a very big spear, and who 
seemed to be edging his way towards me. I pat ont my 
hand to greet the chief, smiling pleasantly, bat he refused 
to answer my salatation, and said, " Do yon want to 
steal my sheep and my goats?" I answered him that 
nothing was farther from my thoughts. " You ate a liar," 
he politely said ; " I Jenow this is what yoa have come for." 
I replied, " Should I have come into your presence, and 
into the presence of these your armed warriors, unarmed 
and alone, if I were going to fight and steal ? " He then 
said, "Bat your soldiers may be hidden in the forest, 
waiting for you to call them to your assistance." " No," 
I said ; " all the men I have are just now coming up the 
hill ; look at them, and you will see that they are un- 
armed, ezc^t my two boys, who are carrying my two 
guns I use for killing game to eat." At this he seemed 
more satisfied, but asked me a few more questions, and 
then withdrew his men into his own enclosure, having 
pointed ont to me a spot where I might pitch my tent. 
This happened to be very close to a most strange 
spectacle, a bird sacrifice. A dead fowl was hanging 
by the neck from a long pole, which was festooned 
with plaited grasBes, Ac. This was a propitiatory 
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offsiing to the spirit of evil, that ia supposed to deBtroy 
their cattle, sheep, and goats, &c. When I had pitched 
my tent the chief came again to see me with all his 
spearmen and asked me to show him varioas things — 
my gons, my brash, looking-glass, field glasses, &c. I 
took one thing after another and explained it catefolly to 
him and he was mach pleased, and I soon felt I was 
gaining his confidence ; and by and by the spearmen 
dispersed, but not before I had spoken to them of the one 
great Sacrifice, once ofitered, for the sins of the whole 
world, and of the loving Fnher of ns all. One sincerely 
trusts that the good seed sown by the wayside in these 
wild, dark hearts may bear fruit after many days. 

Up to that moment no food had been brooght to ns, 
but now it came in great abundance, and all the porters 
had plenty and to spare. At night I went into the chiefs 
bouse and sat and chatted with him till bedtime. The 
house was all decked with charms and fetishes of every 
description, in ^ of which he seemed to put implicit 
trust. 

In the morning I bade an affectionate farewell to the 
people, the chief showing the wonderful change of feeling 
toward me by accompanying me a good part of the way 
alone. We were now on our return journey, and I 
intended visiting a large village called Karumuli, about 
twenty miles distant. 

The second day we left Mount Edwin Arnold to the 
north ; the base of the mountain was quite invisible, bat 
the summit was very distinct, and one could easily see the 
trees, &c., on the very top. We stayed at Eanundii two 
days, and then made our way home by one long, forced 
march to Eabarole, reaching the Mission station about 
6 p.m., just eleven days from the time we left it. 
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CHAPTER X 

AT HOUE IN TOBO 

CUiiwte ot Toio— Briok-nukiiie— Hoow-bailding—A tonudo— A diustar— 
The Qoremnunt fort — Miaaioouiss uid the OoTarnineiit offioiab — 
A ChriBtmaa feast— The Miealoii garden— M7 first elepheut— The 
BetateU rebellion — Adventures of > Frenoh prieet — Belgian offloar 
takee refuge in Britiah Proteetoratfr— Fort Oeorge attaeked— A 
splendid Tletot;— Death ot Ber. John Oallis— Lions again— A iQok; 
shot 

THE climate of Toro is veiy different from that of 
Uganda, no doabt hy reason of the moontains and 
their snow-capped peaks. In Toro rain falls mnch more 
freqaestly, and doling the first year I spent there it 
rained on 272 days oat of the 365. la the early morning 
the wind seems to blow always from the west, a keen, 
catting blast which makes one very reluctant to leave 
the warm blankets. Very often the wind brings with it 
clouds of thiidc mist, and it is not an nncommon occtir- 
rence in Toio to get ap and find the whole district in a 
thick f<^. It is often 11 o'clock before.it clears np. 

Even in the middle of the day the beat is nerer what 
it is in Uganda and other oonatiies nearer the coast. I 
have known the thermometer to be as low as 65° at 
12 midday in Toto, and mach lower than that at night 
and in the early dawn, bat I have never seen it below 40°. 
As a direct resolt of tbrae cold mornings the people are 
not early risers like the Waganda, excepting perhaps in 
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the dry season, which lasts for three months only — 
December, January, and Febroary. 

The ordinary reed hooses, aa built by the Eoropeana in 
Uganda, were not BnfGciently warm in Tore. I therefore 
commenced to teach the natives to make son-dried bricks. 
I had never done anything of the kind before myself, bot, 
as I have said, a missionary must be prepared for any- 
thing. I made a woodea moold oat of old broken clothes 
boxes, and commenced operations. The bricks were larger 
than the ordinary bornt brick of the Old Coontry, bnt my 
idea was that it would take less bricks if I made them a 
good size. Very soon the native boys whom I employed 
at one shell per brick were able to tnm oat sixty bricks 
per day each, and in a short time my yard was stacked 
with good strong material for a new honse. Bat boys 
will be boys, and black boys are no exception, and every 
few minutes these little blackies were flinging mad into 
each other's faces. They are terrible little creatares, and 
take the whole thing as a hage joke, and if a stray cow 
or goat came walking leisarely amongst the wet bricks, 
trampling them a3l oat of shape, perhaps spoiling a whole 
day's work, they simply laaghed, jamped and shoated 
with delight, and thoagbt it great fon. 

At last I started to erect what was to be the most won- 
derfal boose in Toro about the beginning of Janauy, 
digging oat a 3-feet foundation. Having got the boilding 
well started, laying every brick myself, I thought I would 
try and teach some of the boys to be bricklayers. My 
man Mika offered to try if he coold do it. I told him 
what to do and left him. I came back in about two 
hoars' time, alas! to find that, although the good-hearted 
fellow had put down some hundreds of bricks not one 
was laid straight, and the wall was crescent-shape, and 
had to be palled down. I tried again and again, bat 
without success, and so made xip my mind to do the 
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whole thing myself. I laid some ten thonBand bricks, 
and two-thirds of the walls were finished, and thai a 
terrible thing happened. It was the middle of the drjr 
season, and we eq>ected a good six weeks more without 
rain ; bnt one morning while X was rery busy, all bespat- 
tered with mud, laying brick after brick, I saw a great 
black, lowering olond come sailing np from the soath- 
east, which was always oiir rainy qnarter; then distant 
thnnder was heard, and the women in the garden and 
the men in the fields aU ran to their hooses, and in a very 
few moments the storm bnrst npon as. It was an awfal 
gale, a regular konado. The wind was so strong that it 
carried away part of the roof of the hoose in which 
I hved; the plantain gardens were laid low, trees were 
uprooted, and many of the native hnts were demolished. 
In the midst of it all I heard a crash, and nmning to the 
window I saw, to my great sorrow, that my hard work 
of the past six weeks was all destroyed in a moment. The 
temporary roof erected to protect the son-dried bricks 
while the walls were built, was blown away, and then the 
foil force of the gale fell npon the walls and down they 
came. The storm lasted about two hoars, uid seemed 
rather to increase in violence towards the end, and very 
much damage was done. 

In conseqaence of the destmotion wrooght upon the 
banana groves there was a famine, which lasted two or 
three months, and some of the people soffisred very 
severely. The brick-honse, or the remains of it, had 
to be cleared away, and I bnilt a mad-hoose in its place, 
and with the rest of the bricks, which w«» in stock, I 
eoDBtmcted a smaller hoose. 

The Government fort of Toro wae only a qnarter of an 
hoax's walk from oor Mission station, and we constantly 
exchanged visits with the ofi&oer in charge, fort Gerry, 
as it is called, is one of the best in the whole Protectorate. 
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Bailt on the top of a hill, it commaDded the diBtiiot tac 
mileB loncd, and no native force could poseibly have 
stormed it with any BnccesB. A ditch 10 feet deep sor- 
roonded it, which was usually partly filled with rain- 
water. The fort walla were of mad, and high Maxim 
bastions were at the four comers. There was only one 
entrance, with a small bridge built across the ditch. The 
Vice-Consol's boose stood in the centre, with a fine, well- 
kept lawn in the front. The military officer had his 
dwelling next door, and officers' stores, magazine, and 
serrants' departments, &o., were the only other boildings 
inside. The chief aspect of the place was its neat, 
bnsinesB-like appearance. The company of Soadanese 
troops had their qoarters oatside. 

Daring the two years I spent in Toro the intereonrse 
which was maintained between the missioaaries and the 
Government officials was of the best possible kind. At 
least twice a week we exchanged visits, and tried to be 
of mataat help in every way. Sometimes we tramped 
together throagh the coantry, each performing in his 
own way the dnty allotted to him by his calling. If one 
had tea and the others had none the mrare fortnnate 
woald share what he had with his companion, and 
althoagh oar work led os often in difierent directions, 
he as an official of the British Ckivemmeat and we as 
missionaries, it was the object of both to improve the 
state of the ooantry— the one dealing with its political 
troables, the others with its social evils. So shoald 
Government officials and missionaries work hand in 
hand, in every way possible helping each other, bat in 
no way whatever the one hindering or disconraging the 
other, as, alas I is sometimes nnfortnnately the case. It 
can never be said, however, that this was so in Toro, at 
least daring the term I spent in residence there, or even in 
Uganda, where the happiest relations have always existed. 
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Cbristmu, 1896, was a day of macb rejoicing in Toro ; 
the king, Kasagama, wishing to introdace the good old 
GhriBtmas custom of a feast on that great day, offered 
two bollooks towards a hig festival. Fisher and I gave 
a bollock and some sheep, several of the chiefs gave 
sheep, goats, and fowls, and after a short, bright Ghrist- 
mas service in the Chnrch of St. John, Toro, the 
people went off to their huts to prepare the " Mbaga " 
(feast). 

At 2 p.m. the dnun began to beat, and the crowds 
collected on the open green in front of the chnrtdi. Some 
seven hundred people all aixanged themselves in little 
groaps ; each onder-chief had abont twenty men to look 
after. The King and five of the biggest chiefs, together 
with the Qneen Mother and ooreelves, formed a separate 
groap. When all were seated the baskets of food were 
brought, one hondred baskets of all kinds of loxories, 
including bananas, potatoes, yams, millet, and muiy 
other sorts of native food ; meat, broiled, stewed, and 
carried, and large calabashes of sweet banana wine, nn- 
fermented and harmless, with a few Itumries sach as 
biscoits and tea for the king's special benefit. All the 
food was distribnted, and then the King stepped forward 
and in a lond voice, while every head vras bowed, said : 
" O ! great God, onr Father, we praise Thee for Thy 
goodness to as and for this food; may we eat it with 
thanksgiving, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

It was a wonderful sight in the midst of this dark land 
there to see the king of the country, who so lately had 
emerged from heathenism of the lowest type, surrounded 
by fatmdreds of his salgects, moat of whom were stilt 
heathen, giving praise to the great Father of qs all 
through Christ, the Saviour of the world. It was a 
sight from which might well be learned a lesson, by 
many a man in this dvilised land who never thinks of 
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ofiering to the great Sod who made him the thanks due 
nnto His name. 

The following day another feast was given to the sick 
patients, and about three hundred partook of it. Captain 
Sitwell very kindly gave two fat-tailed sheep towards this 
feast, and right glad were the poor oreatures to enjoy the 
privilege of sharing in the Christmas festivities. Of 
course only the convalescent among them could take 
part, hut the others were not forgotten, and httle 
luxuries were taken to them in their huts, which, as I 
have mentioned, were built just outdde of the Miseion 
oompoond. 

We w^xe able to enjoy in Toro the beat English 
vegetables, and our Mission garden always provided ns 
with new potatoes and green peas all the year round ; 
in addition to these cabbages, turnips, radishes, cauli- 
flowers, French beans and broad beans, carrots and 
lettace — in fact, everything seemed to do well excepting 
wheat, and this, moat predons of all, coald not be reared 
to any perfection in Toro. We tried at all seasons of the 
year, and would reap about as much as we had sown, but 
usually less, and often none at all. Therefore when the 
English flour ran oat we had to content ourselves with 
maise bread or banana flour cakes. 

There was plenty of game of all sorts close to Toro, 
and very occasion^y when a change was necessary (for 
miasionaries are human and get tired in their woric 
sometimes) a run through the conntry, enjoying freedom 
from work for a few days, soon puts a man on his feet 
again. Such a little relaxation I had early in 1697, on to 
the Semliki plains, crossing the mountain at the nortik 
end. The plains were simply covered with antelope, 
chiefly cobns cob and reed'buck, bnt bufhlo and ele- 
phants and water-buck were also to be found ; gazelles 
and wild pigs too. 
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Betnming from one of these ezpeditJotiB, I came t6 a 
village the people of which were in great diBtress, as 
they said a large herd of elephants was in the district, 
destroying all their gardens. They pointed oat to me 
their potato gardeos, with the potatoes all rooted np, 
the plantations also were torn up and sptoled, and several 
hooseB had been demolished. 

I had never banted these colosaol beasts before ; in fact, 
I bad always looked apon elephant hunting as being all 
right for those who were tired of life and longed to be 
freed from its worries, bat not qoite the thing for a 
missionary who desired to live long in the land of bis 
adoption. Bat here was an occasion when one might be 
doing the natives a real service ; and when I looked at it 
in that light, I decided at once to make my first elephant 
bant. 

I first cleaned my rifle, which was of small ('308) 
calibre, selected three of my most placky boys, asked the 
chief of the village to give me a man to goide as to the 
herd, and when he was forthcoming we started off. It 
was not long before we were piuhing oar way throagh 
long tiger-graos towering away about 6 feet above as. 
Id front, advancing noiselessly, was oar native goide, 
twisting himself in and oat amongst the tofts <d thick 
jangle, sometimes creeping on bands and knees, and ever 
keeping eyes and ears well on the alert, for not only 
elephants bat lions also were aboat. Then I followed 
mnch more clamsily, I mast admit, but as qaietly as 
possible. Oooasioa^y I woald fall fall length, having 
tripped over some hidden stomp or caoght my foot in a 
cre^>er, and each time I did so the goide woold stop and 
gravely shake his bead, meaning, I sappose, to show how 
mocb he pitied me for my olomsiness. A qaarter of an 
boot's progress of this kind brooght as to an open patch 
of land covered vritb moch shorter grass. Here the gaide 
12 
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stopped and told ns to wait while be went forward a little 
to Bcont. We waited in breathleBs excitement, for some- 
how we felt sore we were very near to the herd. After a 
time the guide retained with a beaming oonntenance, 
which denoted that he had seen the elephants. He 
beckoned to me, uid I followed again with my three 
boys at my heels, all in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment. Then the guide stopped, and with his spear 
pointed to what looked to me like a great granite rock 
aboat forty yards away. Then, withont a word, he fell 
back to the rear, and I became " boss " of the situation. 
I crept a little closer to get a better view, and then I saw 
about six great trunks go up to sniff the air, but none of 
the herd attempted to run away, for they had not seen us. 
And now the supreme moment had arrived. There before 
ns, not thirty yards distant, stood an enormous bull 
elephant. I raised my rifle, a fly popped into my eye 
and obscured my vision ; I cleared it out, then again 
nuaed my rifle. Yes, my hand was steady, but my eye 
was full of tears resolthig from the fly. I pulled the 
trigger, there was a squeal and a shaking of the earth, 
and I saw the great bull racing round and round with 
trunk in the air, and mighty ears flapping at bis sides. 
He was looking for us. Could I have missed m; turn? 
I lay flat down in the grass, and my boys did the same. 
My rifle was at full cock ready for the next shot. It was 
a rifle with a magazine for five cartridges. At last he 
moved away, following the rest of the herd, which had 
run off when I fired, and very cautiously we followed in 
bis track, which was now a good one, comparatively 
speaking, that is, it was about 4 feet wide, and the grass 
was all beaten down, but the jungle was like a mighty wall 
on either side of us. We followed the herd for about half 
an hour, when suddenly, as we turned round a comer, I 
saw the bull standing facing me, not twenty yards in 
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front. For a moment I was taken by snrprise, then 
I saw he had discovered me, and with tmnk in the air 
he cune charging towards me. I knelt down and rested 
my arm upon my knee, took very deliberate aim at a 
spot between the eyes. I only had a few seconds to 
aim, for the speed of an elephant is tremendous when 
he is on the war-path. I pulled the trigger, and almost 
aimnltaneoosly with the report of the gun we beard a 
terrific thomp, and the earth literally shook beneath ns, 
as only ten yards in front of me that huge beast fell dead. 
The bullet had first entered the tnmk, piercing that, 
and then into the centre of the skull, between the eyes, 
passing through the brain. It never moved again, and 
we walked up to the carcase and congratulated onr- 
selves. 

We were sitting resting upon the dead body of the 
elephant when we heard something coming towards us 
through the jangle. At first I thought it was some 
men coming to see the result of the shot, but no, the 
tread was too heavy. It was another elephant making 
straight for as. I filled ap my magazine, shot a cart- 
ridge into the breech, and waited; my boys also, who 
were armed with old Snider rifles, loaded ap, and I 
ordered them not to fire till I told them. The suspense 
seemed awful as the elephant, very slowly and with 
measai%d tread, came towards us. We could not see a 
sign of it; we were in the midst of the thickest of 
thick jungles. At last the crackling c^ the twigs seemed 
close to OS. I raised my gun to my shoulder. Another 
second, and an enormous head came pushing through the 
wall of thick vegetation just by the side of the dead ele- 
phant. I fired point blank, and my bo3^ followed suit. 
Down went the second elephant like a clap of thxmder, 
kicked about for a moment, and then sprang up again, and 
started off, only to fall a few hnndred yards away, stone 
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dead. He was a much bigger aoitnal than the first, ancl 
carried imm^ise tasks, each weighing about 60 lbs. 
The first pair of tasks I kept as a soavenir of my first 
elephaDt hunt ; they were not very lai^e, although the 
animal was fall grown, both weighing aboat 36 lbs. One 
of the tasks of the second I gave to the Qoeen Mother, 
who owned the district in which tiie elephants had been 
killed, aod the other I sold. 

In the spring of the year in 1897 a matiny which occnned 
in the Congo Free State caaaed a great deal of nnrest 
and apprehension in Toro. The native troops engaged 
in an expedition under Baron Dhanis, an officer of the 
Congo Free 8tate, revolted in Febraary, and, it was 
reported, killed no less than fifty-nine Belgian officen and 
soldiers. It appears to have been quite onexpected, and 
the rebeUion was one of great treachery. The matineers 
were natives of the district to the north-west of Lake 
Tanganyika, and ware called the Batatela. Their desire, 
after rebelling and killing as many of their of&cers as they 
coold lay hands on, was to make good their escape to 
their own land, bat to do so they had to first travel as far 
west as the British territory to get oat of the terrible 
forest, and to procare food. They therefore came right to 
the banks of the Semliki river, some of them, it was 
reported, having crossed over. Wherever they went 
they attacked the natives and destroyed the booses, 
causing great distarbance, especially at Mboga, a laige 
country within the British Protectorate, on the west of 
the S^nliki river. 

Unfortonately it happened that one of the French 
fathers of the Boman Catholic Mission in Toro was 
visiting that country just at the time, and he suffered 
much discomfort at the hands of the rebels. I met 
him jost after he had -esct^ted, and he told me the story. 
It i^pears that be was staying with the chief of 
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Mboga when the rebels oroBsed the frontlflr, and hearing 
that there was a European in the diBtrict immediately 
sent some men to catch him ; he was therefore bronght 
up before the head officer. " There sat these men," sfud 
the priest, "in Enropean clothing, with their tents and 
camp famitnre just as they bad been stolen from the 
murdered officers. They were smoking Eoropean pipes, 
and eating European provisions, and every now and then 
calling out ' Boy t ' to their servants." The French father 
was most rongUy used, polled abont and bullied by these 
fellows, his clothing dragged from his back, and every 
incivility possible shown to him. One man pulled his 
beard, others went and ransacked his tent and took all 
his things. He managed to make them understand by 
speaking in Swahili that he was not a Belgian, nor was 
he an official, but merely a teacher ; otherwise there is 
little doubt but that they would have killed him. As it 
was they robbed him of everything he possessed sod then 
presented him with a large task of ivory as compensation 
for what they had taken, so that the priest might not tell 
the English that the Batatela had stolen his goods, bnt 
merely bought them of turn. They then sent the priest 
about his business, giving him time to get out of their 

way ; and poor Fire A arrived in Tore in a most 

dilapidated condition, half clothed, and with nothing but 
what he stood upright in, but fortunate indeed to get off 
as easily. 

The rebels then moved south along the Semliki valley. 
At Earimi was stationed another Belgian officer, whose 
men remained loyal to him, and when he heard that the 
rebels were advancing tovrards him he escaped into British 
territory, and took refuge in Fort George, the frontier fort of 
the British, to the extreme north of Lake Albert Edward. 
'When the rebels reached Earimi they crossed the river 
and advanced towards Fort Qeorge, no doubt having 
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heard that the Belgian officer was tfaeie. The fort was 
io charge of a yooitg BoadaneBe lientenant, with a small 
sectioD of about eighteen Soadanese troops. These, 
together with the few faithful followers of the Belgian, 
were all that coold be mustered to resist the coming 
attack of abont five hmidred Batatela, all aimed with 
Albini rifles, and who had plenty of anmimiitioo. Bat 
the gallant few held the fort, and it was a most creditable 
victory. 

The next move of the rebels was to cross the Semliki 
and make off down south to their own country. How* 
ever, soon after they crossed they were met by the 
relief party of Belgian officers and troops, and suetained 
a very heavy loss, being scattered in all directions. 
We in the British Protectorate were free from their 
presence, and heard bat little nu>te aboat them. 

It was reported that I left the country on account of its 
disturbed state, and fled into Uganda. I would here like 
to refnte that, and state that I did not leave the comitry 
at all, nor was there any need whatever to do so. It is 
true, however, that in April of that year I was obliged to 
leave Bamntenda, the capital of Toro, to nurse my com- 
panion, the Bev. J. 8. Callis, who had lately joined me in 
Toro, and who had gone to Mwenge, about twenty-three 
milea distant, to visit, and had been taken ill. This may 
have given rise to the report that " I had left the country 
so as to escape disturbances." I may add that Mr. Callis 
never recovered from his illness, and died only ten days 
after I arrived at bis bedside. 

About the same time fresh ravages by lions were 
re^rted, and every evening at about 6 p.m. we could 
hear them roar. Tbey seemed io be quite close to 
the station, but the men assured us they were some 
distance off. 

One afternoon, while we were all sitting in the church. 
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we were saddenly alarmed by hearing a great shoat quite 
close to the church, and rashing ont the foremost were 
jost in time to see a lion carry off a poor fellow who 
had been sitting outside, not many yards away. I 
rushed off for my gon, and with my man, Mika, followed 
np the track made by the lion as it carried off its prey. 
We followed it for nearly an horn:, uid tiien Mika, who 
was jnst in front of me, stopped, and pointed to a dense 
jnece of jmigle and aaii, " Sexe is its home." There was 
just a low entrance into what looked like a cave, bnt 
what in reality was merely thick jangle, and the track 
<rf the lion led right to the entrance. Milca declared 
that the lion was inside, sad urged me to go forward to 
Bhoot it. Bat this was not an easy task ; in the first place, 
it was too dark to see anything, and then it would be 
rather a risky bnainess to advance upon a lion without 
seeing it. However, I went a little nearer and tried to 
peer into the hole, Emd then I could distinctly hear the 
low, cat-like growl of the lion as it devoured its prey, and 
I could even hear the crunching of the bones. I then 
made up my mind to fire in the direction from which 
the sound came and hope to bit the beast. So, going 
almost to the mouth of the den, I fired. There was a 
roar and then a soufSe, and then all was still. I crept 
inside the den with Mika, and after a moment or two our- 
eyes gbt more accustomed to the darkness, and we could 
diatingmsh the mangled remains of a man on the floor, 
but no lion could we see. We found after a while that 
there was a back way to the den, uid that the lion had 
left the lair that way. We followed the track for some 
distance, but datknera came on and we bad to return to 
the station. 

About six days afterwards news was brought to us that 
a dead lion bad been found not far from the spot, and I 
thczefare take it for granted that this was the one I had 
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shot. The body was by that tame all decomposed, and 
I could not make any examination, bat the bullet evidently 
strnck some yitaX spot, and the animal most have died the 
same night 
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OME of my rambles roond about Toro wete of an 
interesting character, and I propose in this chapter 
to give a few of my adventoreB and experiences dnring 
these little trips. 

About five miles from the Mission station of Toro is a 
very beaatifnl lake called Eijongo. It is only aboot two 
thousand yards long and eight hundred wide, but it is so 
beaatifally sitnated at the foot of the great Moontains of 
tiie Moon that it was well worth a visit. On the eastern 
side of the lake were a number of conical-shaped hiUs, 
eoTered witii bright green grass, but each one looked as if 
the top had been knocked off. I climbed to the summit 
of one of these hills, which was rather steep, and to my 
astonishment found it to be an extinct volcano, a huge 
drcnlar hole, extending into the very heart of the hiU 
and having a deep pool of dear blue water at the bottom. 
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On the sides of tlie crater w^e most beaatif al trees and 
all kinds of tropical vegetation. I climbed down to the 
watei's edge, and fonnd it to be quite wanu and beanti- 
fally pare. There were wild geese swimming abont on 
the water, and monkeys playing in the trees. Z got the 
boys who were with me to Ught a fire by the water's 
edge, and here we boiled some of the water and made tea, 
roasted some potatoes, and generally enjoyed otuaelTes. 

I paid a second visit to the Lake Kijongo, accompanied 

by Lieutenant H , when we embarked on its waters 

in a native canoe, with the pmipoae of finding ont its 
extent, and if possible of shooting some of the wild geese 
which live thereon. Bnt being nnable to procure paddles, 
and the wind being too strong for ponting, we failed in 
oor object. 

A bicycle whidi had been sent to me daring my stay 
in Uganda was constantly need by me in taking my 
joomeys abroad, and often I have had most exciting times 
when on the wheel. One morning I started off to visit a 
village some few miles away from the Mission station. 
The road was well cnltivated, and about 6 feet wide. 
It was, in fact, the main road leading to Uganda. I had 
reached the top of a long hill, and on the other side was 
a gentle slope into the valley beyond ; I knew the road 
well, having often passed that way, and I therefore pre- 
pared myself for a " coast." Near the foot of the hill 
was a slight turn in the road, and as I approached it I pat 
my feet again on to the pedals. I was going at a great 
speed, and as I romided the comer an awful si^^t met 
my gaze ; not twenty yards in front &ete layin the centre 
of the path a hnge Uon, with head down upon his paws, 
facing the direction from which I was coming. It was 
impossible for me to stop the machine, the speed was too 
great. To the left of the path was a high wall of rock 
towering some 20 feet above my head ; on the right 
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was a Bteep induie, down, down, down, for 100 feet 
to a river. I had scarcely a second to take in the 
Bitoation, and to make np my mind as to what conrse of 
action to porsne. It waa a critical mommit. What could 
I do ? To tnm to the right down the steep incline 
woold have meant almost certain destruction ; to attempt 
to stop, even if Baocessfol, would have meant pulling np 
at the entrance to the jaws of the Eing of the Forest. 
I therefore did tiie only thing that was poasible— I rang 
my bell, and shoating at the top of my voice, then let the 
"bike" go at its topmost speed. As I shot into view, 
the lion raised his bnge shaggy head, and seeing this 
unearthly creatore come racing towards him making so 
strange a cry, he lifted op his voice and gave forth a 
most hlood-cordiing yelp. The apparition was too much 
even for him, and when I was about five yards from him 
he leapt on to the right of the path, and I just had room to 
scramble past him. Once beyond, I pedalled away as I 
never had before, not even looking ronnd to see what 
next happened to the startled lion. Bat snch an ex- 
perience, if it happen once, is quite enough, and I learned 
the lesson not to " scorch," even in Africa, where there 
are no policemen. 

I had promised the Prince of Mwenge that I wonld 
pay him another visit, and towards the end of the year I 
did so, starting from Toro at 8 ajn. on a lovely morning, 
with clear bine sky overhead, and a soft, cool breeze. I 
motmted my "speed^away" (as my bicycle was called) 
and was soon spinning along at a nice even pace; bnt 
alas E it did not last. A stomp of a tree, completely 
hidden in the grass, eaosed the " speed-away " very 
snddenlyto stop, and the ridei v^y suddenly to dismount, 
who, when he picked himself up out of a bed of thistles 
into which he had alighted, saw to his great sorrow that 
one of the cranks of his faithful " bike " was badly bent. 
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And so the " Bpeed<away " had to be sent back to the 
Mission Btation, and I had to proceed on foot. This was 
a great disappointment, as I had anticipated a magnificent 
tide. However, it was all for the best, as I found oat 
afterwardB. 

At ten o'clock I noticed strange black clonds gathering 
in the east, the direction we were going, and sbwly hat 
sorely they came towards as ; then very saddenly, with- 
oot a minate's warning, there was a terrific flash of 
lightning, followed immediately by a perfect delnge of 
rain. There was nothing to do but to walk on, no hooses 
were anywhere near. It lasted till eleven o'clock, and 
then a slow, drizzling run till twelve, and another storm 
followed, if possible, of greater violence than the first. I 
shall never forget it. We were descending a valley, at 
the bottom of which was a stream, and over which oar 
path led, when the second storm came on. Before we 
reached the water we coald see that it was ooly a few feet 
wide, bat 80 terrific was the downpoar that in less than 
five minates it was a torrent one almost shuddered to 
look upon. 

Here was a pretty fix, eight miles at least from any 
inhabited place, and this torrent in front of us ; every 
moment the stream increasing in dimensions, and we 
were shivering with cold. Some of the boye began to 
cry, and the men gave in and sat down, and my teeth 
chattered so that I coold scarcely speak. It was no nse 
sitting down, however; that would mean being starved to 
death with the cold, and so I seized the donkey that I 
had with me, and by sheer force thmst it into the stream 
to try the depth, bat what was my horror when I saw 
the poor creature completely disappear, and it kept out of 
sight for some momente, coming at last to the snrface 
some distance down the stream, and then swam to the 
opposite bank. At any rate, it was impossible for us to 
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cross at that spot. I started off down the valley, telling 
the men to follow me, and after a toilsome walk through 
long, laok graas and tangled vegetation, we came to a 
place where the water seemed mnch shallower, although 
it was mnch wider. I plonged in and foond the water 
reached my cbeet, and when I got to the middle it was 
moch deeper, and but for a fallen tree it woold have 
been impossible to cross. As it was, tbe corrent was 
so strong that I was completely thrown off my legs, 
bat hnng on to the tree, and finally dragged myself across. 
When I reached tbe shallow part again I waited t<a the 
men and boys, and with the greatest effort helped them 
am safely across, none getting more than a severe dncking, 
and few less. By this time I was so cold I could scarcely 
walk, my limbs were shaking so violently. The rain 
continned for three boors, the whole time coming down 
in sheets. On and on we went, and it seemed as thongh 
we ahoold never reach our joomey's end, and night was 
fast approaching. At five o'clock, two of the boys com- 
pletely knocked up, and fell by the wayside unable to 
move, quite nmnbed with cold. Dear old l£ka and 
another of the boys remained with them, and by short 
stages carried them the whole way. At six I was nearly 
done, and we were still some hours from the place, so I 
fired two shots in saccession, hoping tliat as we were on 
a bill the people might possibly hear ns and come to oar 
rehef. Happily it was so, and althongh we were so far 
away, tbe shots were distinctly heard. I reckon tbe 
uigels ministered to oar need and curied the sound a 
little bit farther than osaal. We shafifled along again for 
another half-hoar, and all was pitch dark, and we could 
hear no sound hut the howl of a bangry hysna, some- 
where in OTU rear following as, and no doubt anticipating 
a meal. Then came tbe sound of human voices, which 
grew loader and louder, and we knew that help was coming. 
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Saddenly three men sprang oat of the dturkneas, chal- 
lenging va with loaded gnns. I rephed, " Peace, I am 
the EaropeaQ teacher." Then each a shont went np, 
and we found that aboat one hundred armed warriors 
were all aronnd ns. Bat it was a shoat of joy as they 
recognised me. Two powerfnl fellows seized me round 
the waist and lifted me like a baby in their arms on to 
their shonlders and carried me the rest of the way. How 
I did thank Gh>d for their help 1 Similar help was also 
given to the porters and boys, and several bands of men 
set off to assist those left behind. Thos I reached 
Mwenge in a sort of dream, borne npon the shonlders 
of my two stalwart friends, in the midst of this great 
band of warriors. I learned afterwards that the reason 
for this great display of arms was, that when they heard 
the reports of the gnn they thought it was an attack upon 
their conntry by some enemies. 

They brought to me some food and made a big fire in 
the bouse in which I lay. I had had no food since six in 
the morning, and it was 9 p.m. when we arrived. I 
stripped off my wet things and rolled myself up in a 
native bark cloth, but very soon fever came on uid I was 
tossing about on my hard bed with aching limbs and 
tiirobbing head. About midnight I heard a soft step in 
the room, and then I felt a beautiful warm blanket 
thrown over me. I thought I was only dreaming, but in 
the morning I found that my boy EUsa had gone off and 
helped the porter who was carrying my blankets, and, 
tired out as he was, carried them in, and while every one 
else was asleep he covered me up and then sat by my 
bedside till morning. It was some days before the fever 
left me, and during it all this boy Elisa sat by me ; some- 
times he would fetch cold water to bathe my fevered 
brow, or feed me with qioooiula of soap, never leaving 
me for more than a moment or two. It was not the first 
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time that he had showed his devotion to me. It waa 
perfectly wonderfnl to note how this ontatored lad, not 
Icmg emerged from heathenism, had learned the art of 
loringkindness. With this devoted attention and nursing 
I recovered in a week's time, and was able to proceed 
with m; work as a teacher at Mwenge ; and it was most 
encouraging to me and worth all the trials of the road 
to see the real earnestness of the people to imbibe the 
blessed tratbs of the QospeL 

From Mwenge I jomnejred to another place, hitherto 
nnvisited by a Eoropean, and again my exponenoea were 
of a very Uvely character. We tramped dne sontb for 
two days, passing through very wild bat beantifol comitiy, 
almost entirely nninhabited, and finally arrived at a large 
village. The gardens all seemed to be in a very dilapi- 
dated c<mdition, aod I foond that famine was rife in the 
district, as there had been no rain and a terribly hot son 
for some long time. By some strange coincidence soon 
after my arrival the rain came down in torrents. The 
chief and all hia people l^en came to me in great state, 
and with mnch rejdcing, and thanked me for bringing 
them the rain, and I waa immediately hailed by all as a 
great rain-prodncer, and people came from all qaartera to 
see the wonderful white man who had broaght the rain I 
I tried to tell them it was not I bat Glod who gives the 
rain and the sunshine and all things beaatifnl ; hat they 
Bud, " Who ia God ? We don't know, bat we know that 
yon are a great white man who has given na the rain t " 

Another day's joamey broaght aa to another large 
village, the capital of the district, with its prince, called 
Mata, and here I had another adventure. 

When I approached the village I saw all the women 
leave it and the men only collect npon a bill. I took no 
notice of this, bat went stnugbt into the village and sat 
down. Presently the men all came towards me, and I 
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greeted Prince Msta and asked him if I might q>end the 
night in his village. After some little wbiq>er6d o(hi- 
versation with his chiefs he consented, and took me to a 
small hat on the ontakirte and told me I might sleep 
there if I liked. Ab it was tolerably clean I decided to 
sleep in the hnt and not pnt np my tent. The people 
were not at all friendly, and kept ont of oar way as much 
as poraible. I pnt it down to the fact that they had 
never seen a white man before, and were very nstnrally 
~ afraid of him. It was abont seven o'clock, and I had just 
finished my evening meal and was walking abont in the 
banana garden in the moonlight, when some little distance 
away I beard some people tsltdng very eagerly together 
I crept ap as qaietly as possible uid listened to their con- 
versation. I was thmiderstrack I What was this I 
heard ? Bitting on the ground before a small fire wwe 
two men ; the one I thought I recognised as the chief, 
the other was one of bis followers, a great fellow with 
massive ^oolders. The purport of their conversation 
was this : " How can we kill the European and possess 
oorselves of his two covrs ? " I was completely taken 
aback as I listened, and my first idea was to spring out 
upon them both and accuse them of their intention of 
taking my life. However, so fascinating was the conver- 
sation that I kept perfectly still and listened intently. 
I could not catch all that was said, but I most diatinotly 
heard the man who was talking with the chief say, "I 
will spear him through the side of the hat when he is 
asleep." This was quite enough for me, so I returned 
noiselessly to my little hut. My boys had placed my bed 
on the right side, close up to the wall of the hut. My 
first precaution, therefore, was to get the boys to move 
the bed to the opposite side of the hut, without telling 
them my reason for this alteration. I took it for granted 
that the man whom I bod heard talking to the chief hod 
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actually been to the hot to aee opon which side my bed 
was put. I next tied up my little dog Sally to the door- 
post, and finally rolled' myself np in my blankets, lay 
down apon my bed, and waited. Som^ow or other, 
as is so often the case, the very snepense made me 
sleepy, and J dozed off quite peacefully. Suddenly I 
beud Sally growl very quietly, but quite loud enoagh 
to at once arouse me. I listened in breatfaless excite- 
ment, and then Sally gave one of her short, sharp 
barks and I was out of bed in a twinkling, deliberately 
poshed open the door, and walked ont into the moonlight. 
There stood my would-be Etesassin with spear upraised, 
just by the veiy spot where my bed had originally been 
placed. Wben he caught sight of me he seemed to gasp 
and then to vanish into thin air. I listened, bat not a 
sonnd could I bear, so I returned to my hut, closed the 
door, and again flong myself down upon my bed and was 
soon fast asleep. Morning came, and wben I got up and 
went ont into the village there was not a soul to be seen 
anywhere. The chief and all his men had fled ; having 
been discovered in the very act of attempting to take my 
life, they naturally thought I should wreak my vengeance 
npon them in the morning, and so they fled and I saw 
tbem no more. 

This is not altogether an uncommon way the people of 
these districts have of attempting to put a person to 
death. My former colleague, Mr. A. B. Fisher, who left 
Toro at the end of 1896, was visiting one of these places 
ronnd Toro, and had pitched his tent in the centre of a 
village, when, in the middle of the night, some ruf&an 
thrust his spear right through the tent, the very side 
where Fisher was sleeping. It pierced the fly of the 
tent and the tent itself, right through the two blankets 
that were covering him, and stuck into the bed, and yet 
by a most merciful Providence did not even scratch the 
13 
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occapont of the bed. So we, who choose the wilder parts 
of Africa in which to live, that we may do yrbAt we can 
to diapel the dai^ess, most go forth with our lives in 
our hands, tnuting only to the All-Seeing One to protect 
US from dangers which we oorselTes are helpless to avert. 
But even a visit soch as I have jnat described to Prince 
Mata, althoagh apparently soch a failore, was by no 
means so. When I got back to the Toro Mission station 
aboat a month afterwards a messenger came to me from 
this very man Mata, af^ing that teachers mi^t be sent 
to himself and his peo^e, so that they might learn to 
read the New Testament. 

I did not return immediately to the station, as I have 
stated above, bnt after visiting Mstn took a journey to 
the Semliki valley. There are living upon these plains a 
lot of wild fellows who live upon what they can hnntf 
and we were desirons of getting to know them. The 
first place I came to was Nsororo, whicb in the early 
days was a fort (Wavertree) occnpied by a small section 
of Soadanese for the protection of the coontry of Toro 
tiom raiders frcnn the north. Nothing of this fort conld 
we see, hat there was a very large garden with lots 
of people. Here I fomid one of the porters who had 
accompanied me to Mwenge when we had to go throogh 
the rain and storm, and whom, as he reminded me, I had 
helped over the swollen river, carrying his load for bim. 
He brought me two eggs, saying that he was veiy poor, 
bat that I was his dear friend, and he felt he mast bring 
me some small present. 

The next day we had to cross a low range of hills 
which overlook the great Semliki plains. For three 
hoars we were going ap and ap very gradnally, and all 
through thick mist, so that we conld only just see the 
path a few yards before as. Qoite suddenly we cams 
to a sharp edge, and the path seemed to disappear at our 
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very feet ; and then the mist lifted and a magnificent view 
presented itself. Bight before ns, and yet seeming to 
be miles away, was the great plain Btretching away to the 
Congo Free State. There in the dim distance were the 
indistinct outlines of the Barega Hills. Throogh the very 
heart of the valley flowed the great iiTer Semliki, wind- 
ing its way in and ont like a great red vein ; a little to 
the north we oonld see the beantifnl Albert Lake, its 
waters sparkling in splendour with the reflected son rays, 
like a sheet of burnished silver. Oor path, as I said, 
seemed to diai^pear at oor feet, and we now had a rare 
stiff bit of work in descending. Sometimes very steep, 
always locky and rough — down, down we went for 
ULother three boors, when at last we stood upon the 
plain, and one hoar's walk brought ns to a large village 
on the banks of a beantiful river, a tributary of the 
Semliki. I pitched my tent close to the river-side under 
the shade of the lovely trees. Here were all kinds of 
birds, and the air seemed filled with the mosio of their 
song, mingled with the gentle ripple of the stream as it 
raced along over its pebbly bed. 

We were o£F again at six the next morning, and soon 
became aware that all around us were the graceful 
antelope, just waiting, as it seemed, to tempt us to shoot 
them. It was only a very tiny village that we reached, 
inhabited by a dozen or so hunters. I therefore spent a 
little time hunting, and without much difKcolty brought 
down three fine reed-buck, which I deemed sufficient for 
our immediate need. Another tramp across the plain for 
about tiiree bonis, passing through beautiful green 
pastoies Btretching away to the north, and as far as 
the eye could see, dotted all over with mfmy kinds of 
antelope, elephants, Ac., but there were very few people. 
Once we came upon a little hut, bnt it seemed to be 
CWGUpied only by an old hunter, who spent a week 
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or BO htmiiog and then retained to the haonts of 
men. 

Having reached the banks of the Semliki riTer, and not 
desiring to cross to the other side, we retraced oTir steps, 
tmd in six days reached the Mission station again without 
any farther aidventore. 

My next trip was to Mboga, a large coxmtry to the 
west of the Bemliki river, and aboat six days' march 
from Eabarole. I left aboat 4 a.m. with four of my 
bo^ and about a dozen porters. 

Onr first camp was in a village at the foot of the 
Chwantegi Hills. About fonr in the afternoon, as I 
sat in my tent, I heard a great yelling and crying, and 
climbing a tree which grew close to my tent, I soon foond 
oat the caose. A huge elephant was having a game in 
the gardens and hooses of the people. Now, I thooght, 
here is a chance to distingnish myself ; I have only got a 
Martini rifle, and if I can kill an elephant with that what 
a great Nimrodic act it will be I At that moment the 
village people came racing to me and begged of me to go 
and shoot the beast ; and so, sei2dng my gnn and with a 
look of determination which seemed to startle the natives, 
I set off alone after this gigantic creature. I first found 
the path it had made through the forest, and very gingerly 
I picked my way after it (for it had finished "making 
hay" with the hooses for a time and retired into the 
bush). I Bud I -waa alone, but it is true that I was 
followed at some distance by half a dozen shivering 
blacki^ armed with spears. On I went as steadily as 
possible, and then suddenly there stood the leviathac of 
the forest, not ten yards in front of me, but all that I 
coTild see were its hind legs and its tail. One of the boys 
who had got near to me now immediately said in a hosky 
whisper, " QiU!giUt" ("Kill it I kill it I "). Yes, that'sall 
very well, but I think the sight of that huge monster was 
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gaite enoagh to settle for me that to attempt to shoot it 
with a Martim would be aboat as much as my life was 
worth. The fact is, I came to my senses at that moment 
and felt jost a " pygmy with a pop-gim," for, good as a 
Martini is, elephant is big meat to knock over, and he 
does not die too quickly, bat has a kind of way abont 
him when woonded which wonld make the fleetest pray 
for wings. So what I did was to stand and look at 
him, and no more dreamed of firing than of flying. 
It was not long, however, before my presence was 
observed, and a terrific crash, which seemed like a yonng 
earthqnake, forcibly reminded ns that something bigger 
than a dormonse was aboat. Fortunately he took a 
forward movement, and ploughed bis way through the 
forest, huge trees snapping like matchwood against his 
colossal sides. My mind wm then fully made up that it 
was time to return to camp. 

The next morning we pursued our journey, and our 
path led up the mountain-side. We had to pass over 
the Mountains of the Moon, and although we crossed 
at the most northerly extremity, the highest point 
we reached was over 6,000 feet above sea-level. At 
the summit just before we descended a very large 
water-bnck dashed out of the long grass in front of me, 
and stood about 150 yards off, to see who we were. It 
was standing a second too long, for a bullet from the 
Martim laid it low, and the meat was divided amongst 
the hnngry porters. 

At the western side of the MonntainB of -the 
Moon we found ourselves among an entirely different 
tribe of people called the Bamba. Wild, and grossly 
ignorant, men and women alike practically nude, 
adorned with numberless charms, and some with bits of 
wood pierced through the nose protruding at either nostril, 
otheiB with pieces of wood sticking upright in the upper 
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lip. All the women seemed to wear iron rings round their 
necks, some had six or seven of them, which most have 
weighed at least 5 Ibe. These rings were oorled like 
a watch spring at each end, and yrem quite artistically 
made. The men, and some of the women, hare their 
teeth sharpened to points, Yery much like shuk's teeth. 
Their food consists of native beans and potatoes; 
rats and snakes, lizards and frogs being counted as 
toxories. 

Through the kindness of their chief I was taken to see 
the wonderful hot springs of the Mountains of the Moon. 
They are situated right at the base of Mount Qordon- 
Bennett, and present a most remarkable appearance to 
the traveller. Nothing could be more strtuige and fan- 
tastic than the approach to these wonders of Central 
Africa. The chief promised me a guide to direct me to 
the place. About twenty young Bamha warriors, all 
armed with their spears, presented themselves to me, 
as being prepared to take me to this strange place. 

We first climbed the mountain some hundreds of feet, 
and then one of the men pointed out to me in the distance 
what looked like a beautiful feathery cloud resting jost 
above the earth's surface. This I was told was where 
the springs were. We made our way down the hill 
again and entered a thick forest which runs all along the 
western base of the mountain. We followed a tiny path 
winding in and out amongst the dense undergrowth for 
about three-quarters of an hour, and then we suddenly 
came upon a large, well-made road, evidently much used, 
and along this we tramped. I asked what made the path 
so big, and was told that it was constantly traversed by 
numbers of sick folk wbo came every day from the 
districts round to bathe in the springs. 

Suddenly we were made aware of a distinct rise in 
the temperatmre and also of a nasty, aickly odour. 
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The vegetation very rapidly became nltm-tropical, and 
ferns, which in other places were small and etimted, here 
were large trees. The whole scene was changed. The 
path led thxongb this most beantifol vegetation for abont 
a qnarter of an hoar, and then we entwed a thick cload 
of highly odoriferona steam, and then into a wide, open 
space all over which were Uttle babbling springs of boil- 
ing water. Some were macb bigger than others, the 
largest was throwing np water to aboat a foot in height. 
A thick deposit encmsted the whole ores. The water 
tasted of solphor and potash, and was qoite onpalatable. 
All the water as it bobbles ap passes into one large stream, 
and this is again lost in the forest. 

We crossed the Semliki in a small canoe that was at 
hand, abont 20 feet long and 1} feet beam, cot oat of a 
solid tree. The river at that point was seventy yards 
wide and the cnrrent was very strong. This bronght as 
to oar next camp, another Bamba village. All night long 
we were kept awake by the tramping and tran^ting of 
innamerable elephants. I never heard sach a row ; there 
mnst have been at least fifty of them. While we were 
sitting oatside a bat aboat 9 p.m. roasting native pota- 
toes by the camp fire, a big herd of them came charging 
towards the vilU^e. Fortunately their coarse wte tamed 
by the yelling of the natives, and we again sat down to 
roast onr sappers. Early in the morning, jost as I got 
oat of bed, the boys came to me and said some water- 
back were close to the hoase. I took ap my rifle and 
went oatside, and there, not fifty yards away, goietly 
feeding in tho garden npon potato tops, was a small herd. 
I was able at once to replenish oor larder for the day 
withoQt any difficrtlty. The village people begged me to 
shoot some meat for them, as they said they were half 
starved, and seeing a herd of cobas cob a little way from 
the village I went after it and bronght down nine fall- 
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groTm bncke in less than an honr. This greatly rejoiced 
the hearts of the poor, hongr; folk. 

After six days' tramp we arrived at Mboga. Here we 
were most heEurtily welcomed by the people. Thia little 
cfanxch has snfFered no little persecation. When Christi- 
anity was first introduced by Waganda teachers the chief ' 
of the country strongly objected to his people imbibing its 
teaching, and when he fomid that in spite of his thieats 
they continaed steadfastly to believe, be did his utmost to 
stamp ont the new religion from the country. He adopted 
. all the most horrible tortures he could think of, killing 
some of the converts, burning down their houses, thrash- 
ing the teachers, and finally driving away into the forest 
all who had in any way attached themselves to the new 
faith. But it was all of no avail; the httle band of 
Christians met day after day in a secluded spot in the 
forest and there continued to ofiEer to God their praises 
and their worship. Finally, the chief himself admitted 
that Christianity had conquered, and be began diligently 
to search himself to see what kind of religion it was that 
made his people so difiEerent, and that made them able to 
suffer and even die rather than give it up. It resulted in 
his conversion, and he welcomed back his teachers and 
his people, rebuilt tbeir houses and their church. But 
then came the Batatela rebelUon, of which I have spoken 
in the preceding chapter, when the rebels again hunted 
down the Christians and drove all the people into the 
forest. In spite of all this trouble the Christians stood 
firm to their faith, and at the present time the Mboga 
church Btcmds as a witness, on the very confines of the 
dark forest, to the power of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
I spent a week vrith these whole-hearted, simple folk, 
then returned to Toro. 
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TEE year 1897 was filled Trith a saccessioii of unfore- 
seen political tronbles, aiad since the occupation of 
the conntry by the Britiah there has never been so much 
canse for anxiety in Uganda. 

In the spring of the year, as I have already mentioned, 
the Batatela rebellion which occurred in the Congo Free 
State, althongh doing little damage in the British Pro- 
tectorate, caosed macb onreat and serioos apprehension, 
especially in the western provinces of the Protectorate, 
and the Government did not know how soon it might be 
necessary to have to meet an attack npon its possessions 
from that quarter. In May of the same year a plot was 
discovered by Mr. Oeoi^ Wilson, officer-in-cbarge at 
Kampala, in which three chiefs of Uganda were im- 
plicated. 

Fortunately it was brought to light in the nick of 
time, and two of them were sent as prisoners to the 
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Eldoma Bavliie, bat the third Gabriel, the Boman 
Catholic Majasi (head of the army), managed to 



The bing was soepected of having had something to 
do with this attempt to bring about the rising against the 
Qovemment. Knowing that he was sospected, and ever 
being a most arrant coward, he ran away from Mengo in 
July and escaped to Bado. It was rather an ignominions 
flight for a king ; he conld not even find friends enough 
in Mengo to make his escape worthy of a king ; not even 
being able to trost his gate-keepers, he actnally cnt his 
way throagh the great fence that snrronnds his dwelling, 
and was accompanied by only one chief. He fled to the 
lake-shore, and there procored three small canoes. 

His reason for rnnning away would seem undoubtedly 
to have been his fear of the consequences of his connivance 
with the other three plotters. But for some long time he 
bad been dissatisfied with the restraint that was laid upon 
him ; no longer could be carry on his old evil practice of 
murder and bloodshed and crime of every kind, and he 
disliked the moral restraints that the British Government 
naturally imposed upon him ; of course many of the 
heathen most deeply sympathised with him in this. 

Dr. Cook, of Uganda, writing on Jnly 12th, says: 
" Nearly all the police have deserted; they went off with 
guns last night to join Mwanga. The Katikiro (Prime 
Minister) wrote rather a gloomy letter to Walker, saying 
he does not realise how serious a matter it is, ai^d that 
the people hate and detest the conqnerors. . . . The 
King bates the Europeans because they stopped bis gross 
immoralities ; the chiefs bate us because a Christian is 
expected only to have one wife, and because no slaves are 
allowed ; and the people hate ns because they say they 
are obliged to carry loads and mfkke roads (measures 
adopted by the Gk>vemment for the good of the country). 
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esti becaose tba old heathen cnstoms are dying away. 
The worst of it is the Eatikiro eays half of the W^anda, 
when tbey get to the scene of war, are likely to deaert 
to the King's aide. The only /aithful natives are the 
Protestanta" 

It is also stated that Mwai^, before ronning away, 
had sent to all the feudatory states — to Bosoga in the 
east and Toro in the west, to Eaba Bega, ez-king of 
TJnyoro, asking them all to join in a revolation, drive ont 
all the Enropeans from Uganda, and restore their old 
heathen costomB. 

When tbe King reached Bndn most of the important 
Boman Catholic chiefs joined him, and tbe French priests 
who resided there, fearful test they should be captm%d, 
were escorted by a small force of Soudanese troops to the 
borders of that province. Active measures were at once 
taken to suppress tbe rising, and Major Teman, the Acting 
Commissioner, with a small force, routed Mwanga's army 
in Budu, which then consisted of several thousand guns, 
beeide thousands of spearmen. Major Teman received a 
wound in the shoulder, but it was only slight, and did 
not incapacitate him from renewed efforts against the now 
scattered foe. This smash-up of Mwanga's forces at the 
very outset rather discomfited the King, and he fled into 
Oermau territory. But it was an unlucky move for him. 
The German officers, who were on the alert, poimced 
upon bim when he was quite unprepared, and took him 
prisoner to Mwanza towards the south end of the Victoria 
Lake. He was proclaimed an outlaw, and his infant son, 
Dandi Ghwa, was placed upon the throne of Uganda on 
August 14th. Three regents were selected to administer 
tbe necessary Gk>vemment matters, Apolo Eagwa, and 
Mugwania — the Protestant and Boman Catholic Prime 
Ministers, or Katikiros — and the Eangao^ a leading 
Protestant chief. 
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The same month the rebels in Bada again collected 
and fought, with great loss to themselTes, gainst the 
troops onder the command of Lieatenant Hobart and Mr. 
Grant. In reply to a letter of thanks sent to Major 
Teman, upon his arrival in England, by 6ir John Kenna- 
way " for the consideration and active concern he had 
shown for the safety of the missionaries daring these 
native rebellions," Major Teman said : " It has been a 
great pleasure to me to have been of ose to my friends of 
the Mission of Uganda, and I had the pleasure of drawing 
the attention of Lord Salisbury to the really excellent 
example set by the C.M.S. missionaries in Uganda. At 
a very critical moment they remained at their posts, 
though surrounded by rebels, and by so doiog reassored 
the native chiefs in their vicinity, and were able to famish 
OS with valnahle information when most needed. I am 
very glad I should have this opporiinnity of bringing to 
the notice of the Society the very high opinion that we 
have of the members of the Mission in Uganda." 

Early in September I left Toro on a visit to Mengo, in 
order to settle certain matters with reference to our woi^ 
Of the troubles reccnrded above we in Toro were practically 
ignorant. We had heard vague reports that Mwanga had 
fled, bnt had put them down as m^»!y native stories, and 
it was only as I approached Uganda that I found in what 
a very nnsettled state the country was. 

I made a record journey into Mengo, accomplishing the 
whole distance (close upon two hundred miles by road) in 
eight days. Not^iing of any importance occurred daring 
the jonmey, bnt soon after I arrived most alarming news 
came tons. 

In the middle of 1897 Major (now Colonel) Macdonald, 
B.E., was sent out by the Foreign Office to conduct an 
exploratory e^edition in the districts adjoining the 
Italian sphere of influence, to the north-east of Lake 
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Badolph, and the authorities in the Uganda Protectorate 
were instmcted to sapply him for this pnipoae with three 
hundred Soudanese troops and a nnmber of porters. 
Major Teman having left for the coast, Mr. W. F. 
Jackson took over the duties of Acting CommissioDer of 
the Dgaoda Protectorate. Jost as Major Macdonald 
was about to start northward a large portion of the 
Soudanese who were supplied to him by the Protectorate 
deserted. Mr. Jackson immediately followed them to 
their camp, after their desertion, at the Eldoma Bavine, 
and asked their reasons for deserting, which they readily 
gave. First, they were tired of being sent on successive 
expeditions while many of their companions-in-arme 
were comfortably settled in stations. Second, they were 
not allowed to take their women with them.* Third, they 
were going to a foodless and waterless country, where 
in all probability they wonld die. Fourth, the old com- 
plaint, that they were underpaid and insufficiently fed. 
Their grievances were undoubtedly of some weight, 
especially that concerning their pay. Five rupees a 
month is hardly the rate of pay one would expect to be 
meted out to a regiment of native troops of the British 
Government. They had been introduced into Uganda by 
Captain (now Colonel) Lngard in 1891 and 1892, being 
remnants of the old force used by Dr. Emin Pasha in the 
Equatorial Province, and left by him at Eavah's on the 
south-west shore of Lake Albert : and from the time of 
their entrance into the British Government employ, their 
pay had been but slightly raised. It is always a mistaken 
policy, and an expensive one too, to try and run a Pro- 
tectorate like that of Uganda on insufficient means. But 
it is not for me to enlarge upon the right and wrong of the 

■ Tb» Rfrftilniiwin wonua klwkjs ouij tha oooUng-pote Mid food, Ae., 
ol the mm, ukd fngta* the food lot thor htubutdi when tbef kirive In 
cunp ti nlfiht. 
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Soudanese complaints, bat merely to tell the plain facta 
as they occurred. 

A very grave mistake was mode at the very outset 
of the mutiny, which no doubt made it a far more 
serious business than it otherwise would have been. 
Captain Eirkpatrick, of the Uganda Biflee, after trying to 
get the rebels of No. 4 Company to lay down their arms, 
ordered the Maxim to be fired upon them, having giv^i 
them five minutes in which to comply, and they having 
refused to do so. This action made it then qoite impos- 
sible to expect them to quietly talk the matter of their 
grievances over with their officas. They immediately 
marched westward to Nandi, and were joined by oUier 
companies. Most of the Nandi garrison joined them, 
taking possession of all the ammunition, and making a 
prisoner of Captain Bagnall, who was in charge there at 
the time, but finally left him unhurt. The Soudanese, 
who were at the other station called Mumia's, also joined 
them, and Mr. Tompkins, who was in charge, had a most 
marvellous escape, and it was only sheer British pluck 
that saved him and preserved the fort txom the hands <rf 
the rebels. When he heard they were coming he at once 
put into the fort a mixed lot of Swahilis who were un- 
trained soldiers, and by showing a bold front, in spite of 
the weakness of his garrison, turned the tide. 

At the time this happened I was staying at Ngogwe, a 
large place between Busoga and Mengo, where the Church 
Missionary Society had a flourishing station, and it was 
here that I met brave Major Thurston on his way to 
Busoga to try and negotiate with the rebels before they 
committed themselves farther. He was at the time 
suffering very considerably from illness, and we tried to 
orge him to stay a day or two to recruit his strength, 
but he evidently knew more than we did ot what had 
happened, and how important it was for him to push 
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on without delay. Alas I when he reached Lnba's Fort 
in Boaoga the Soadaneae who were garrisoned there 
joined the rebels and made prisoners of Major Thnrston, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Scott, the last named having been 
sent from Mengo by lake with a fresh sapply of amma- 
nition and a Maxim gan for Major Macdonatd when he 
arhTed. The main body of the rebels had reached 
Bosoga by this time, and the whole party fortified them- 
eelres in Lnba's Fort. Major Macdonald and Mr. 
Jackson reached Lnba's on October 18th, and imme- 
diately fortified thenuelves in a strong position over- 
looking the fort by the lake shore, which wae occupied 
by the rebels. 

The whole of the Major's force consisted of ten Enro- 
peans, ei^teen Sikhs, and abont S40 Swahilis — a mixed 
crowd, most of whom were new to arms ; and be also had 
bat a very limited supply of ammonition. The first teal 
fight took place on October 19th, the rebels coming ap to 
Major Macdonald's position in great force, and as they 
^proached they shouted out Uiat they had come for 
a "parley," and at the same time it was clearly seen 
that they intended an immediate attack. It was a very 
aeveie fight, Lieut. Fielding being killed, Mr. Jackson 
severely wounded, and Dr. Macpherson slightly so. Of 
the troops edzteen were killed and thirty wounded. At 
one time it looked as if the British must be defeated, 
but the battle was finally won, and the Soudanese suiffered 
defeat, returned to their fort, and at cmce murdered 
Major Thurston, Messrs. Wilson and Scott. 

That same morning a difiCerent scene was taking place 
id Mengo. At 6 a.m. messages came from Kampala to the 
missioiiaries at Namiiembe, asking some to go up at once 
well armed, as there was to be an attempt to disarm the 
Soudanese ganrison, which was then at Kampala. I was 
one of three who went. Upon our arrival there we soon 
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saw how things stood. At the bottom of the hill were the 
Soadanese, all aimed, and ia the fort were about a dozen 
Enropeaos, each with a rifie; over the fort waU was 
pointed a Hotchkiss gun, bnt the whole of the breach 
was oat of wortdng order, and it coold not possibly have 
been used even if an attack had been made npon ns. A 
Maxim also was close at hand ; this the gonsmith had in 
pieces, as it had jammed, and therefore that also was 
practically useless. A depnty from the officer in charge 
was then sent down to try and negotiate with the 
Soadanese, and, if possible, get them to lay down their 
arms peaceably, and warning them that if they refused 
we shoold open fire npon them. After half an boor's 
cffliversation they consented to do so, and it was a great 
relief to ns all to see them bring their gmis and ammnni- 
tion and lay them down. All were then collected and 
brought into the fort, and the danger we so much dreaded 
was averted for the present Native auxiliaries were 
then sent off from Mengo to help in the suppression of 
the rebels at Lnba's, between three and four thousand 
W^anda, under their own chief, the Eatikiro being in 
command. 

On October 26th they bad their first engagement, and 
fought most nobly, charging right up to the fort walls, 
alasl only to meet with an awful slaughter &om the 
reserved Maxim fire of the wily rebels. Dr. Cook and 
Mr. Geo. Filkington offered their services to the Govern- 
ment, the former to the wounded, and the latter to help 
in interpretation work, that there might be no misunder- 
standing betwen the European officers and the Waganda 
auxiliaries. 

On the 26th and 28th of October the Waganda lost 
twenty killed and fifty-four wounded ; on November 24th 
their losses were sixty killed and 280 wounded. 

On October 31st Mr. Wilson, of Kampala, sent and 
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asked if more of the miBsionaries would offer to go to the 
front. Three of qb at ODce volimteered got aervices, and 
started off, viz., Mesars. Fletcher, Wilson, and myself. 

The first day we walked about thirtyfonr miles before 
7.30 in the evening, and the following day reached a 
place called Mondos, and the third day reached Bnsoga, 
climbed the hill, and were most heartily welcomed into 
the fort by Major Macdonald. Mr. Jackson, who was ' 
severely wonnded in the first fight, was taken into Mengo 
the same day, and Dr. Cook accompanied him. 

It was a novel sensation to be aroused at daybreak by 
the bogle call, and one had to rob one's eyes a second 
time before one folly realised the position of affairs. 

The fort which we occopied was boilt on a hill over- 
looking the lake, and commanding a complete view of the 
rebel fort, which, as I have said, was boilt on the shores 
of the lake. The fighting force at the command of Major 
Macdonald was not sufficient to make any definite attack 
opon the rebels, whose position was an exceptionally 
strong one. 

However, on Toesday, 9th, a half-hearted attack was 
made opon os ; all was peaceful when we retired to rest, 
hot about twelve o'clock a gon was fired, followed inmie- 
diately by twenty or thirty others. As soon as I heard 
the first shot I was oot of bed ; there was a tremendoos 
storm of run, which made it almost impossible to see 
anything. All I ooold find oot was that aioond me, on 
every side, volley after voUey was being fired, and the 
ballets were whizzing about my head. I staggered 
throogh the blinding rain to the fort wall, and then 
found that an attack was certainly being made, but a 
very feeble one, and oor men were jost recklessly throwing 
away their powder. Then the Maxim commenced, and 
some twenty or thirty ronnds were fired ; what at, I 
coold not imagine, for I could not see the sign of any- 
14 
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thing living outside the fort. The fight, oi fasilade, 
lasted a quarter of an honi, but it seemed mnoh longer ; 
the enemy then apparently withdrew. Several of our 
men deeoribed narrow escapes they had had, but there 
were no casualties to record. One of the Sikhs, however, 
who was standing on the Maxim bastion declared that 
one of the rebels rushed up within ten yards of the fort 
vrall and fired at him point blank, the bullet just tpii^ain g 
him, going over bis shoulder. When all had quieted 
down we retired agun to rest, leaving an extra guard in 
case of another attack. In the morning the friendly 
Waganda made an attack upon the Soudanese, but could 
do vet7 little. The rebels held their ground, and nine 
Waganda were killed and twenty badly wounded. During 
their attack the Hotcbkiss gun was fired on and oS into 
the enemy's fort, bnt whether any damage was done is 
very doubtful. 

On November 24th a severe fight took place. Being 
unable actually to storm the fort, on accomit of the 
smallness of our force, it was decided to advance within 
five hundred yards of the rebel fort and set np a strong 
position there, while the auxiliaries built a fort on the 
plain within eight hundred yards of the enemy's fort; 
this to be occupied by a strong force so as to make 
it impossible for the Soudanese to leave their fort to 
procure food. Major Macdonald, having gone into 
Kampala, Captain Woodward was put in charge. In the 
very early morning, with a force of about two hundred 
Swahilis and two Maxim gtm detachments composed 
of Indians, vre moved from our fort on the hill to 
attack the mutineers and to take up the position above 
named. The Waganda guns were ordered to carry on 
operations on our righi and left flank, the entire force to 
advance simultaneously. Unfortunately the Waganda, 
in their eagerness for the fray, and being quite un- 
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accoBtomed to the ordiiuu7 methods of Enropeut war- 
taxe, rnshed forward and otmunenced a heavy fire ttpcm 
the rebeli, who were id the wood jnat to the right ai tiie 
fort. This was kept ap the whole time that we were 
getting into position, namely, till 7.80, when the Son- 
daneae were obliged to retire, tmd we advanced to within 
250 yards of their fort, and held ont for nine hours. The 
mutineers made aevetal coontet attacks upon our fluiks, 
and twioe the Waganda retired, leaving ottr lines exposed, 
bnt oar Swabilis behaved splendidly, and repoUed the 
attack. 

While this positioD vras being held Captain Woodward 
pointed ont a spot and gave instmctiims to the Waganda 
to bnild a small fort, bat throogh some extraordinary 
mistake the fort vras built in a hollow, being com- 
pletely overlooked on two sides, and a thick wood being 
but a hundred yards away from the third side. There- 
fore, when evening came it vras fonnd to be utterly 
untenable, and it vras evident to all that " some one had 
blondered." Consequently that day's fighting was abso- 
lutely useless in hastening the termination <A the affair, 
as we all had to retire to onr fort at the top of the bill. 

The Waganda loss was very heavy, no less than 840 
being killed and wounded, and the Swabili loss was 
twenty-four, but no European was touched. Personally, 
I was here, there, and everywhrae while the fight con- 
tinned. In the first place I was sent to look after the 
stretchers and assist the wounded. The stretcher 
carriers, however, ran ofi, and so these were useless. 
Then in interpretation work I was kept fully occupied. 

About the middle of the day one of the officers in 
charge of a company of Swahilis fell sick, and I was sent 
to take his place; and it was then that I had a very 
nurow escape. I was standing by my men, who were 
firing volleys at intervals under a very heavy return fire 
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from the rebels, when a ballet strack my hat, piercing 
the crown, and just misBing my skull. Then a rash was 
made apon the left flank, which was occupied by the 
Waganda, and who retired. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that I got my men tamed in time to meet the 
attack. My boys, who had accompanied me tm this 
occasion, also displayed great bravery. I was next sent 
op to the right flank to look after a Sikh who had been 
badly wounded. I found the poor fellow dying, and 
while I was by bis side another rash was made upon as, 
and about twenty desperate fellows came chatting down 
apon as, firing as they advanced. However, oar Maxim 
was tamed apon them, and they retired a little, only to 
renew their efforts in a similar way; this time the 
Maxim jammed, and had to be carried to the rear; we 
tamed our flank, and a second time repulsed them. 

On one occasion, while sitting eating a little food, 
a ballet struck the groimd not six inches from me, and 
flung up the dust over my repast 

On the 30th of November reinforcements arrived that 
greatly cheered our drooping spirits. Captains Harrison 
and Bagnall, and Corporal Brodie, and 295 Swahilis and 
a Maxim. 

Major Macdonald again took the commEmd at Luba's 
on the 6th of December, and on the same day Lieutenant 
Macdonald, with fourteen Sikhs and fifty men of the 
expedition arrived, with an additional supply of ammuni- 
tion. 

On the 7th another fight took place ; three hundred 
and fifty men, with a Maxim, under the command of 
Captain Woodward, went down on to the plain to con- 
struct a new work within nine hundred yards of tbe 
enemy's fort. A fierce attack was made upon us, and 
for some time the issue seemed ancertaiQ, but the steady 
volleys from Captain Hairieon's well-tiained men finally 
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cansed the rebeb to slacken their efforts, and at 4 p.m. 
the new fort was so far completed as to be qmte defen- 
sible. A garrifiOD of some two handled men were pat 
into it for the night. Daring the day our losses were 
not heavy, the SwahiUs losing five wounded, and the 
Waganda three killed and fonr woonded, bnt it was 
estimated that the rebel loss was heavy, probably thirty 
killed and woanded. 

The same night the matineers fired about two handled 
ronnds at the fort, wounding one man. 

On the 10th of December a covering party was sent 
oat ander Captain Harrison, while the work of destroying 
the banana gardens, from which the rebels obtain their 
food, was carried on, bnt only a few shots were ex- 
changed, and there was no serious loss on either side. 

At one time daring the day we began to wonder what 
the rebels were up to, as there was no response to oar 
shots, and so to get a better view of the fort I very 
quickly climbed a tree, with the intention of spying out 
the land. I had climbed aboat 10 feet when, whiz-z-z 
came a ballet just above my head, breaking the small 
twigs close to me, and I hurriedly descended. The 
man who fired at me was on the rebel fort wall, with 
several others. Captain Harrison, having seen this, 
took twelve picked men, and one other European, and 
crept up in the grass to within about one hundred and 
thirty yards of the fort, and commenced sniping. But 
a party of the rebels, seeing that the captain was right 
away from the rest and had only a small number of men 
with him, made a charge at them, and when within 
about thirty yards fired a volley; but it was done 
hurriedly, and the bullets missed their mark ; this neces- 
sitated a very speedy return of the snipers. 

However, on the following day, when Captain Harrison 
^ain took out his covering party, that the Waganda 
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might coutma« their work of entting down the bananft 
gardens, a most forions attack on the front and left of 
oar force was made. Mr. <^borge FiUdngton took np 
his position close to Captain Harrison, to snperintend 
the ontting down of the bananas, and no sooner had he 
done 80 than his boy Aloni saw a company of Sondanese 
concealed in the grass close at hand, and fired at them. 
Captain Harrison and Mr. Pilkington, thinking them to 
be Waganda, reprimanded the boy for firing without 
orders, bnt his fire was responded to, and one of them 
took deliberate aim at Mr. Pilkington and fired several 
times, hitting him in the thigh and breaking the femoral 
artery. He was carried to the rear and back to the ttxt, 
but ^ed in a few minates after reaching it. Iiientenant 
Macdonald wae also shot dead at the same time, a rush 
having been mode upon the left flank which he was 
commanding. 

Again 'and again the enemy made most desperate 
attacks npon our men, sometimes getting np to within 
twenty yards of our firing line. The Swahilis fought 
most bravely, considering their inexperience as soldiers. 
All day long the killed and wonnded were being bronght 
in, ontil the total had reached thirty. 

The man who shot Pilkington, after seeing bim fall, 
fired again at the native officer (captain) of Captain 
Harrison's regnlars. He was a fine fellow, a Sondanese, 
bnt was loyal to the backbone. Alas t ^e bnltet took 
effect, hitting him in the arm below the elbow, and 
smaahing the bone. The man who shot him then cried 
out, "What are yon doing here, Bital? I know yon; 
have yon come here to kill yoor brethren? GK> back to 
Egypt" To this the officer replied, " Yes, we will wipe 
yon all oat, for yon are rebels," and with that he drew 
his revolver with his left hand and shot him ; and tboa 
Pilkington's murderer fell. 
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After the fighting was over we all -withdrew to our 
forts, Bome to the one on the plain, others to that on 
the hill. The Major, on hearing of the death of Filking- 
ton and his brother, was mnch overcome, bat he bore it 
like a aoldier and a Christian. He said to me that he 
felt the loBs of Pilbington most keenly. " My In'other," 
be said, " was a soldier, and he died as a soldier expects 
to die, bat this coald not be said of Pilkin^n." 

Joflt before sondown a little band wended its way oat 
of the fort, along the ridge of the hill, every head on- 
covered and every heart bowed low. Fifteen Indian 
Sikhs in doable line marched slowly and with measored 
steps in front, then I followed, lea^g alond the solemn 
words of the Barial Service; next came the body of 
Lientenant Macdonald carried by six of his fellow officers, 
and behind him was the broken-hearted Major. Then 
came the second bier, that of dear Pilkingten, carried by 
eight devoted Waganda chiefs; and lastly followed the 
other Earopeans and a nomber of Waganda and Swaliilis. 
The solemn procession at lost reached a spot on the 
crest of the hill, overlooking the beantifal Victoria Lake, 
into which the glorioos snn was jnst sinking ; and here 
npon this hallowed spot, being that whereon Bishop 
Hannington was mordered, we laid oar brethren down 
to rest with a sore and certain hope of a glorioos 
resQirection on the great Easter morning. 

On Sonday, December 12th, one of oor party, Mr. 
Allan Wilson, who had joined the forces of Major 
Macdonald at the same time as myself, was taken 
serionsly ill with dysentry and fever, and it was 
arranged that I should take him in to Mengo. It was 
a most dif&cnlt and responsible task, bat I decided to 
do my best. I left Loba's on the following morning, 
and got a nomber of men to carry my patient in a 
banunock, and when we reached the lake shore I 
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procored a canoe, and making it as comfortable as 
possible with an awning to keep off the son, we started 
to cross to the mainland of Uganda. Arriving at the 
other aide in safety, we met two Qoremment officials, 
who had been instmcted to protect the landing-place 
with a small force of Waganda. At 8 a.m. the third 
day we got to Ngogwe, where Mr. Baskerrille, of the 
C.M.S., was at his post, in spite of the troubles all 
aronnd, and here at this station I left my chaige, going 
on alone into Mengo to deliver letters entrosted to me 
by Major Macdonald. I reached Mengo at midday, 
having tramped about fifty-six miles in two days. 

On the 16th of December I was on my way back again 
to the front, in charge oi a steel boat which was wanted 
by the Major to rig np as a miniatnie gunboat ; and on 
the 19th arrived once m(»« at Lnba's. The Major 
greeted me xexj heartily, and expressed his pleasure at 
my retmm. 

Mr. Fletcher and myself were now the last of the 
missionaries at the front, and the daties of the day fell 
very heavily npon as. We attended to the wotmded, 
took om: torn with the others as night and day watchers, 
and in addition to this we were constantly called up, 
sometimeB at midnight, to act as interpreters. 
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EWS of farther troables in Uganda having reached 
VB, Major Macdonald, with five other Eoropeans and 
abont two hundred Boldiers, left on the 20th for Badn to 
endeavour to smash np the rebel king's army, which had 
agaiQ collected, and which was doing considerable damage , 
in the comitry. We now received the good news that the 
ladiaa troops that had been sent by Sir Arthur Hardinge 
from the coast were to arrive in another month. 

On the 28rd a skirmish took place at Lnba's. I was the 
officer on guard when, about eleven o'clock, I saw a lot of 
the rebels leaving the fort and coming in onr direction ; 
this I immediately reported to the ofBcer commanding, and 
a hundred of onr men were sent off to meet them under 
Captain Austin. The Waganda, seeing that onr force 
was rather a small one, and thinking that onr men would 
be driven back, dashed down the hill aboat three hundred 
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strong and charged the mntineers, reserving their fire 
until at close quarters. The Soadanese turned and fled, 
and the Waganda, not knowing when to stop, mshed 
after them, and it came about that when they were tired 
of chasing them the rebels suddenly turned round upon 
them. The Waganda were tired, and, what was worse, 
their ammunition was nearly done. The mutineers soon 
found this out and in their torn charged down upon them 
and drove them back with considerable loss ; ten Waganda 
being killed and fifteen wounded, while in Captain 
Austin's force only two were wounded. At first 
the Waganda leaders were mnch discouraged and in- 
clined to blame the Europeans, as they said that we left 
them to it, that they had come to our assistance, and 
when we saw them oome we stopped advancing. But 
after all they were in the wrong, as it would have been 
impossible for us to have followed them, going, as they 
did, at full speed close at the heels of their foes. 

Christmas Day, with all its holy memories, was spent 
in quietness, at least so far as the rebels were concerned. 
They kept themselves shut up in their fort, and we did 
in oors. The flies were our greatest enemies on that 
peaceful day ; the heat was terrific, and this, combined 
with the horrible state of our camp, attracted miUicms of 
these awful little pests. They would settle on one's nose 
and mouth and eyes, and were so anxious to procure the 
little moisture which was secreted from one's brow on a 
hot day like this, that- they could actually be picked off 
with the greatest ease, and they did not seem to think 
of flying away. In the evening of the day we tried hard 
to get up a little amusement. One commenced to sing 
" In the dear homeland," and immediately another fellow 

jumped up and said " Look here, H , you just shut 

up; I can't stand that. Would to Qod I loen in the 
homeland and somewhere near my dear wife ! " Another 
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commenced soon after to hmn " The Star ol Bethlehem," 
and this was token np by one or two more, but it was 
very evident that everybody felt rather doym. At last, 
when a few lines of "The old fol^ at home" were 
smig, several got up and went to bed, and this crushed 
everything, and so the day closed. 

The mntineers were now getting very short of food. 
As described in the previone chapter, the banana gardens 
from which they hod procored their support were 
destroyed, and they had to either starve or constantly 
go further afield for the necesBacies of life. In the day- 
time they coold not leave the fort, as our men were ever 
watchful, and at once sent out forces to stop them if 
they attempted to do so; but at night it was more 
difficult to put a check upon them, and night after night 
they would go oat into the darkness and raid the villages, 
killing the inhabitants and stealing cattle and food. 
Once they went out in canoes they had, to a place on 
the mainland where there was plenty of food, and there 
in the night they murdered the inhabitants, set fire to 
their houses, and took everything in -the shape of food 
that they could lay their hands upon. 

One morning as I went on watch I saw a most 
exciting finish to what had been an exciting chase. 
A number of the rebels had crossed by canoe to a head- 
land jost oi^xmite their fort, apparently for the purpose 
of obtaining food, when they were discovered by the 
Waganda, who had a force on the western bank of the 
Kile, and who immediately manned several canoes and 
chased them. I was just in time to see the finish. Two 
of the rebels' canoes arrived back at their fort in safety, 
but the other two foundered, and the occupants were 
thrown into the water ; some were drowned, and others, 
while clinging to the overturned boats, were captured by 
the Waganda and taken ashore. Several other of the 
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Sondanese were caaght on the land and immediatoly 
taken prisoneis and anbseqaently executed. 

On New Year's morning we had a little bit of excite- 
ment. Oar big gun (2 lb. Hotcfakiss) was fired to nahei 
in the New Tear, jnst at twelve o'clock. The shell was 
directed to fall into the rebel camp, and I believe did so. 
At 3 a.m. the mntineerB, thiokLog they wonld retnm 
the compliments of the season, came ap, 160 strong, 
and made a very desperate attack open the Waganda 
camp. The firing lasted about an faonr, and at times we 
thought from where we were that the rebels were in 
possession. At daybreak, however, we found that the 
Waganda had most successfully repulsed the attack, 
one only of their number being killed and three woonded, 
while it was estimated that the Soudanese lost at least 
four killed and six wounded. There is no doubt that the 
Waganda defended their camp most bravely, reserving 
their fire till the last moment. It was thought that the 
Soudanese expected that we should come out of our fort 
in great numbers to help the Waganda, and it was found 
that a large number of the matineers had been hiding 
just a few hundred yards from our fort, ready no doubt 
to attack it, and, if possible, take possession as soon as 
we should leave it. They bad counted without their 
host, and we felt sure the Waganda could defend them- 
selves in camp without onr aid. 

Then came the most startling news, that Mwanga, the 
rebel King of Uganda, had escaped from the Germans, 
retomed to his country, and was collecting an army in 
Budu to join forces with the Soudanese. Major Mac- 
donald, who was in Mengo, at once started off with a 
large force to meet him. Everything was looking very 
black at this time. It was half expected that the 
Soadanese garrisons of Uoyoro, Toro, and Budu would 
join the rebels, and that Mwanga, being still recognised 
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as king by the common people, wonld have a very large 
following. If this weie the case nothing bnt a trained 
legiment could ever win back the oonntiy. 

A Tery fortunate captnre was made at Fort Alice, when 
two of Mwanga's boys, bearing one bandied letters, 
written by Mwanga to different chiefs asking them to 
help, were discovered by the aid of friendly Waganda, 
and thns did not reach their destination. This was 
most fortunate, as these letters, if distributed through 
the country, would no doubt have led to a general rising 
amongst the disaffected Mohammedans and heathen. 

The siege of the mutineers' fort had lasted nearly three 
months when the rebels, reduced to but a fraction of 
their original number, evacuated their fort dming the 
night of January 9th. Their intention undoubtedly was 
to join hands with the other Soudanese who up to that 
time had remained loyal. 

The Indians had not yet arrived, and onr force was 
not large enough to split up. The rebels had a large 
Arab dhow and several native canoes, the former being 
at the fort when they first occupied it. The Waganda, 
under the command of one of the Europeans, made 
several attempts to stop the crossing of the dhow, bat 
the Wasese boatmen were not to be relied upon, and 
whenever the enemy opened fire upon the canoes they 
paddled away as hsxi as possible for the shore. On 
January 7th I left the fort on Laba's Hill, in the com- 
pany of Mr. Fowler 0ate B.N.), with orders to follow up 
the rebels and pevent them, if possible, from crossing the 
Nile. A large escort brought us down to the lake shore, 
where we embarked in two large canoes. I was in one 
and Fowler in the other ; both of ns had a Maxim gun 
fixed to the bows of the canoe. Fowler set off by lake to 
try and capture the rebels' dhow, which had been sighted 
in the act of taking provisions, Ac., to the enemy's camp. 
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while I proceeded with greatest possible speed io the 
Waganda camp at Logamba's, to help the two Earopeans 
who were in charge there. 

Fowler seemed to have had a pretty hot time of it, as the 
rebels, when they saw him coming towtyrds them, opened 
npon him a very heavy fire, and he was obliged to retire 
on accoont of the miwiltingness of the boatmen to advance. 
As soon as I arrived on the mainland I went ap to see the 
fort that was being boitt on the hill, overlooking the lake, 
to protect the crossing ; here I was pnt in chai^ for the 
night. Bat abont midnight Fowler turned ap with 
letters, stating that the rebels were mulring for the cross- 
ing above the Bipon Falls, which was entirely nnpto- 
tected. We were both ordered to set off, taking oar 
Maxims and a conple of canoes, to stop them if possible. 
AU night long we wandered abont in an open boat waiting 
and expecting every minnte to come np with a caooe full 
of Sondanese. Just at early dawn a terrible storm came 
cm and made it necessary for ns to take shelter. For- 
tonately when we pnt in to shore we foond ourselves near 
a small village, and into a house, small and filthy dirty, 
we crammed onrselves ; it was a case of " any port in 
a storm." We were both hmigry, having had little or 
no food all the previous day ; fortonately I had with me 
a small tin of potted meat which we ate with some hard 
ship's biscoits. We then stretched onr legs on two native 
beds in the hat, and I blnsh to confess that we tamed oat 
two poor innocent darkies on that cold night to get into 
their beds, while they sat by the fire and shivered. 
The live stock was far too basy to allow ns to sleep, and 
in half an hoar we had had quite enough, and as the storm 
had abated, and the son was up, we got into oar canoes, 
and in abont half an hour reached the crossing above 
Bipon Falls, with the satisfaction of knowing l^at we 
were there before the rebels had crossed. About three 
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hundred Waganda had come on by land in the night and 
were there wai^g for oa. 

The next two days we spent boilding a fort to 
command the croseing; and then received instmctioDs 
from the officer in cha^^ at Imba's to try and 
blow ap the dhow under the cover of night. At 1 p.m, 
we once more moonted the Maxim on to a large 
oanoe. Our plan was as follows : Fowler was to go off 
in a small canoe with foor picked men and was to proceed 
along the shore towards the rebel fort, and in the darkness 
to creep near enongh, and throw a charge of dynamite into 
the dhow that was sapposed to be moored off the land 
close to the camp. I was to follow behind him in the big 
canoe with the Maxim and a few of onr best and most 
reliable men, and as soon as he had thrown in the bomb, 
to open Maxim fire npon the rebels to cover Fowler's 
escape. Oar plans seemed beantifnlly laid ont and we 
looked forward to onrtask with a great deal of eagerness. 
Alas) we wandered about np and down the shore all 
night and no dhow coold we find. Instead, however, of 
letormng direct to our fort at the Bipon Falls we first 
visited the big fort which the rebels had evacoated, and 
aroond the walls of which all our fighting hod been carried 
on. There was not a soul to be seen ; the earthworks 
erected by the rebels were most interesting ; the whole 
place was honeycombed like a rabbit warren, and holes 
that the mntineers had dog to use as rifle pits were 
everjrwhere, and we at once saw what a terrible disaster it 
would have been had we, with our weak force, attempted 
to msfa the fort ; for even if we had sacceeded in getting 
inside we shoold most likely never have got ont again 
alive ; every man would in all probability have been shot 
down by nnseen marksmen. 

Again we spent the day searching abont the It^e for 
any sign of the enemy, and at midnight orders came to 
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OS from the conunaading officer to retain to the fort >t 
Bipon Falls. Fowler was then recalled to Lnba's Hill 
and I was left in charge of the fort until farther notice, 
with aboat five hondred guns and a Maxim. I imme- 
diately set about streng&ening onr position, so as to 
make it possible for ns to withstand an attack from a 
snperioT force of the enemy. The walls of the fort were 
made thicker, and were loopholed for rifles all along. At 
three comers we boilt Maxim bastions, and all round the 
fort wall at a distance of five yards we put a thick bosh 
of thoms two yards wide, which would be an additional 
protection in case of attack. 

One day a party of rebels were seen on the opposite 
bank, and we prepared to give them a hearty rec^tion 
if they attempted to cross, but when they saw our fort 
and the Maxim guarding the crossing, they thought 
better of it and went off in another direction. This news 
I sent off to the chief ofBcer, and be at once despatched 
reinforcements to join me — Captains Harrison and 
Austin, and Lieutenant Malcohn and Corporal Brodie. 

Captain Harrison then took chaise. I had already 
sent out scouts all over the country to get information, 
and soon after the Captain arrived one of them came 
back bringing word that the rebels had gone into North 
Busoga, and had abandoned the idea of crossing at the 
Bipon Falls. In the meanwhile the first company of 
the Indian troops, under Lieutenant Scott, had arrived at 
Luba's and wece immediately despatched by Captain 
Woodward into Mengo to help garrison the capital ; ha 
himself accompanied them, as he feared the Soudanese 
in Unyoro would now join the rebels and advance against 
Mengo. When he arrived there with the Indians, he 
found all peaceful, and beard that the garrisons in 
Unyoro were still loyal, and bis former information was 
false. He then set off along the west bank of the 
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Lwajali river, to trj^aad prevent the enemy from CTOssing 
into Bokoba, ani thoB to get a free passage into Mengo. 

While this was going on Major Macdonald, who was 
in Badn, had a most saooessfal fight against Mwanga's 
army, gaining a most complete victory, with only the 
loss of five killed and twenty-one wounded, while the 
enemy left twenty-five dead upon the battlefield and 
thirty-five dead were found in the porsnit which took 
place afterwards, and forty wounded. This victory did 
much to re-establish confidence amongst the natives in 
Bndu. 

Btrange to say, the gartiaons in Unyoro, &c., did not 
show any further signs of rebelling, and were apparently 
waiting to see what would be the next move of the 
mutineers. A very small force was now left at Luba'a 
and at the Bipon Falls, and the rest marched into 
Mengo, and then on in a northerly direction, down the 
left bank of the Mile, to try and stop the crossings ; but 
as we journeyed we heard that it was too late ; the 
enemy had already crossed, and were in the country that 
lies between the I/Wf^'aH river and the Victoria Mile. It 
was evident that the mutineers wanted to get to Mrult, 
where there was a large force of their companions in 
arms, who were up to that time loyal, but who, they 
seemed to .believe, would join them upon their arrival at 
their fort ; but to accomplish this they first had to cross 
the Lwajali, and this was a difficulty, the river being 
choked up with thick papyrus growth, and only very 
narrow channels being cut. 

After his victory over Mwanga's army Major Mac- 
donald again turned his attention to the Soudanese 
rebels, and with a large force of SwahiU and Waganda 
he followed after Captain Woodward, who, as is stated 
above, was on the west bank of the Lwajali. 

I was with Major Macdonald, and by this time was 

16 
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getting quite aaed to the military life, and mach as I 
diBUked the whole bnainefls, it was clearly my daty to 
stick to it to the bitter end, or nntil it was possible to 
completely smash np the rebel foroe and pat Uganda in 
safety. 

Although it was distastefal, one felt sore that one was 
of some little valae as an interpreter, if in no other way, 
and I willingly agreed to continue with the army, tip 
to that time I had taken part in practically all the 
engagements at Lnba's; bad often been three nights a 
week on watch duty, had helped to attend every day to 
aboat fifty wounded men, and in addition to all this bad 
acted as interpreter at all hours of the day and night. 
Mr. Fletcher, the other remaining missionary, who had 
similar duties to my own, was at this time with Captiun 
Woodward. 

By forced marches, Major Macdonald very speedily 
caught np Captain Woodward, who was moving very 
caatioosly and slowly along the banks of the riTer. 
After joining toreea with him, the Major selected 
Lientenant Scott, Lieutenant Malcolm, Mr. Fowler, and 
Mr. Fletcher to proceed at once by forced marches to 
Mmli, and if possible to disann the garrison there, which 
consiBted of Soudanese troops; then to proceed to 
Masindi and Hoima and do the same. Upon the success 
of this mission everything depended. In four days this 
flying expedition reached Mmli, and Lieutenant Scott 
was able with great tact to rescue the Soudanese 
garrison ; he then muched to Masindi, the headquarters 
of the Unyoro command. 

On February 4th the Major went on an exploring tour 
as far OS Eabagambi, reac^iing there about 12 midday, 
and then procured a canoe to go out on to the Lake 
Eioja. It took us at least an hour to push our way 
through the papyrus which thickly fringed the bank of 
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the lake ; them we aaw that it was next to impossible for 
ft large force to crofls the lake at this point, and if 
attempted a few determined men armed with breech- 
loaders would well be able to stop them. 

The Major then directed that all the other canoe 
crossinfi^ ^oold be blocked, and finally left a party of 
Waganda to gnard the spot. Captain Woodward, on 
acconnt of ill-health, was ordered into Mengo, and I was 
sent to look after him, and also to take charge of fifty 
haxiea oi ammunition which were not needed at the 
front. He being onable to walk, I had a hammock 
ccmstracted for him, and we marched only in the early 
morning and also in the eveniog, when the san had less 
power. Bnt it was a most difficolt journey. To protect 
the fifty boxes of ammunition we had only twenty armed 
Swahilis and the porters to carry it, and some seTea 
days' joomey before as. This in itself woold have been 
responsibility enoogh for one so inexperienced as a 
BoldifflT, bat added to this was the care and constant 
attention necessary for a sick mac. 

For five days all went well, and we arrived at a place 
called Kitibwa, a few days' jonmey from Mengo, and 
then oar troubles commenced. Late in the evening the 
chief came to tell me privately that the Mohammedans 
had rebelled, and bad joined the mutineers ; that bis own 
followers, a great number of whom were Mohammedans, 
had suddenly disappeared, whither he knew not, but 
suggested that, having seen the great quantity of amma- 
nition that I bad, uid the small force to protect it, they 
had arranged to attack us and possess themselves of it. 

To add to this, I received a letter from Mengo, even 
while the chief was talking to me, giving me information 
to the effect that there vras a general rising of the 
Mohammedans in Mengo and elsewhere, and telling me 
to protect mjrself accordingly. I did not wish to trouble 
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Captain Woodward in bis weak state with these matters, 
bat nnfortanately he overheard the conTersation, and I 
told him all ; he was mach apset. I Boggested that we 
Bhoold at once raise some works to protect oorBelves, in 
case of an attack, and send off into Uengo for reinforce- 
ments. It was midnight when we came to this decision, 
and right on into the morning we worked away onr 
hardeBt, making rifle pits for the men to sairoxmd the 
ammnnition. The Captain was greatly excited and 
cansed me mnch anxiety, for altbongb be was an expe- 
rienced officer I had been pat in chaise of the caravan, 
and in bia weak state of health any ezcitemeot would be 
dangeroaa. At daybreak oar work was done, and after 
sending oat scoats io all directions we tried to get a little 
sleep. Again letters came in to say that five hondred 
Mohaoimedans had collected at a place not a day's 
jonmey from where we were camped, and in a direct line 
between ooraelves and the capital. ThoB was nothing 
for it but to remain where we were, using every pre- 
caation, aad I was not without hope that we should be 
able to resist an attack. 

At midday a report reached us that a European from 
Mengo was coming towards as, and would arrive before 
nightfall. Very patiently we waited, and sincerely hoped 
he had a good number of men with him to reinforce oar 
small escort. About i p.m. a fusilade of musketry was 
distinctly heard not far from us, and we at once sent off 
scouts in that direction to find oat the cause. In an 
hour they came back, saying that a large party of 
Mohammedans had attacked a loyal chief with his 
following, and had beaten him off, killing several of his 
men ; but the scouts also said that the enemy had gone 
on to the north. Strangely enough, these men had 
actually passed within an hour's march of our little 
camp, probably having heard of the approach of the 
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Earopean from Mengo, and being afraid to attack us 
on that account. 

Just before dark the European arrived, but to our 
astonishment had only a dozen recently rused native 
tooops. However, we had to make the beat of it ; all 
night long we maintained a very careful watch, and kept 
sending in all directions small skirmishing parties, so as 
to give ns immediate warning of any approach of the 



The night passed by in safety, and before dayl«e^ 
we started for Mengo. At 10 a.m. the son was so hot 
that I felt it would not be right to keep Captain Wood- 
ward exposed to it longer ; we camped by the roadside 
on a hill, bat tmfortmiately all aronnd as was the high 
tiger grass, capable of hiding a whole army, and com- 
pletely obscnring oar view of the sorroonding cotmtry, 
there being no better position anywhere near. We 
cleared as mnch ground as possible, and stacking all the 
ammanition in the centre of the camp pitched our tents 
close by and arranged the small forces at our disposal in 
a complete circle round the camp. When night came on 
all seemed gniet, and the scoots which were constuitty 
coming and going reported no appearance of the enemy. 
The others retired to rest, but I remained on watch 
through the night. 

I had entered my tent about 2 s.m. to sit down 
for a moment, having jnst inspected the guard, when 
a great cry arose close to our camp, and a shot was fired. 
I ran oot immediately and inqnired of the sentry what 
was wrong, and he reported having seen a lat^e party 
of the natives on the northern side of oar camp and one 
had fired at him. The men, by this time, were all at 
their post ready for action, but no enemy appeared, and 
I began to think that the sentry bad been dreaming, and 
had dischai^ed his own rifle. As a last precaution I sent ' 
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oS in the direction be indicated a email skiinuBhing 
party of picked men. They had jost dis^peared into 
the darknesa when a fosilade commenced from that 
quarter and they letixraed. 

My man Mika, who had accompanied th«n, told me 
that they had met with a party of Mohammedans lying 
in the grass only one hundred yards from camp, and they 
had fired npcm them taiA then chased them as they fled. 
He, Mika, had caught one of them, and was in the act of 
bringing him into camp when the fellow had suddenly 
product a knife which was concealed in his cloth, and 
slashed out at Mika and unfortunately, in the stzuggle 
that ensued, had made his escape. Howerer, he brought 
into camp the fellow's cloth which he had been wearing 
and had slipped out of when he escaped, also a small 
bundle, containing, amongst other things, letters of an 
incriminating chuacter written by some chief to incite 
the Mohammedans to rebel. There was no sleep that 
night, all had to keep ready for immediate action ; bnt 
as is BO often the case when aH is ready for giving the 
enemy a warm reception, he keeps away ; and he did bo 
that night. 

We got safely into Mengo the next morning about 
eleven o'clock, and I confess it was a great relief to me to 
see that ammunition stacked ap in the toit at Kampala, 
and to know ih&t there my responsibiUty ended. Captain 
Woodward was little the worse for his jonmey from the 
front; but was invalided home a week after his arrival in 
Mengo. 

I had one day in Mengo to rest, then -vna again 
despatched to the front to catoh up the Major, who was 
somewhere in Bngerere. A very large caravan, consisting 
of about three hundred loads of provisions, &o., was put 
under my care. I was the only European, and I bad an 
escort of forty Swahilis armed with Martini rifles. As 
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we could Qot leave till 2 p.m. we were obliged to camp 
within five niileB of Mengo, bat even here enemies were 
met with. I had arranged sentries at different points to 
guard the camp, bat Swahili sentries ate not at all par- 
ticaiar aboat keeping awake, and one of these gentlemen 
went to sleep, to find in the momiog that his rifle had 
been stolen. Another fellow, against orders, bad left the 
camp late in the evening with the pretence of baying 
food, when he was set upon by two Mohammedans ; he 
fired at them, bat missed, and was then overpowered and 
fais rifle token, together with his belt of ammanition, 
and he himself left senseless by the roadside. 

The following day, while performing a very long 
march, I was seized with fever, and in a short time was 
qaite incapacitated for walking. The men made a roagh 
stretcher, apoo which I was CEuried to Nakanyonyi. 
When I arrived there I was more dead than alive. 
At last the reaction had come ; ap to that time, throagh 
all the horrible scenes of war and bloodshed I had come 
in perfect health, never getting even a scratch, although 
I had taken part in no less than eleven engagements ; at 
last to be laid low, by the most sabtle of all foes — 
malaria. 

It was very fortanate for me that at Makanyonyi there 
resided a G.M.S. Missionary, Bev. Q. B. Blackledge, one 
of the three who had accompanied me np-coantry from 
Zanzibar to Uganda. Most tenderly he norsed me, 
putting me into his own bed, and himself taking cbai^ 
of the great caravan that I had broaght. All that night 
I lay in a critical condition, and the next morning I was 
not much better. It was imperative that the caravan 
should proceed at once, as mnch depended npon main- 
taining a constant snpply of food at the front. 

Mr. Blackledge most nobly offered to take my place, 
and go forward with the caravan. I was deeply gtatefal 
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to him ; for it would have been the death of me to move 
again for a day ot two. 

He reached Major Macdoiuld on the 18th of Febmary, 
jost in time to join in a most sacceBsfol skimush with the 
enemy. While in the act of pitching camp a strong force 
of the enemy advanced against them with flags, bnt onx 
men met them with a terrific fire ; then fixing bayonets 
they charged, and the enemy fled, leaving their dead and 
wonnded behind them. Several were taken priaonerst 
and a number of rifles captured. Our total loss was 
fifteen killed and wounded and the enemy's at least 
twenty-five. 

In the meantime Lieutenant Scott with his contingent 
of Indians had been completely Buccessfal, and now all 
fear as to whether the XJnyoro garrisons wonld join the 
rebels had vanished and strong hopes were entertained 
that the whole afEoir wonld speedily be brought to a close. 
As a matter of fact another fight took place at Eabagambi, 
where the enemy had built a strong fort, bat were com- 
pletely smashed up by Captain Harrison's force, after 
one and a half hour's fighting of the severest character. 
When the fort was captured one of the enemy's officers 
and two sergeants were taken, and no less than 514 
women and children who bad followed the rebels, and the 
majority of whom belonged to companies in Mengo who 
had not mutinied. The enemy left one officer and thirty- 
two men dead about the fort, and their total loss was 
probably not far short of a hondred men. The British 
loss, however, was heavy: ten killed and seventeen 
wounded; amongst whom were Captain C. A. Malooy, 
B.A., who subsequently died of his wounds, and Lien- 
tenant P. B. Osbom, Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

But here my connection with the rebellion came to an 
end. I know it was bnt an insignificant part that I 
played, but most gladly I did what I could, and although 
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the hononrs and diatmctiona that were showered apon 
the military sectioa did not reach the miBsionaries, etill 
oar ample reward came with the knowledge of the fact 
that we had done oar doty as Englishman. 

Some have severely criticised as missionaries for taking 
any part whatever in the sappression of the rebellion, and 
others have even looked coldly apon as and condemned 
as ; bat we can only hope that oar example will have no 
harmful effect apon the tender consciences of sach, and 
will stimalate others to act apon the principle contained 
in the words — 

" When doQ o&lk, or (buigei, 
Ba nsYBT mntiiig than." 

N.B. — Sabsegaent events have shown that the fight 
mentioned above was practically the finish of what has 
proved the most serions affair in the history of the Central 
African Protectorate of Uganda. The rebels were then 
driven into the Bukedi coontry, and their leader was 
killed. Mwanga, the rebel king of Uganda, and Kabarega, 
of Banyaro, were captured in April of this year, 1899, 
and have been transported to the coast. Peace was then 
finally estabhsbed in the coontry. 
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UaiNDA TO THE WEST COAST 
CHAPTEB XIV 

UaAHDA TO CONOO FBBB STATE 

Westward Ei>-~Ug»nd& escort— An alarm— Blackened rain*— Blephknta 
— M7 MMoni for joarne; throagb fjgaij laud — The BUbop'a con- 
aeot— PiepsT&tton tor the itart— Farewalla — Baoorta — The start — 
Tlolent earthqoakes — Blephanta again — A glorioiu tight — A taithleaa 
donke; — Ball; snbnwiged — An elejdiant hnnt — Another snaka atoij — 
Wakonjo village— Elkoran{!o—Ghaaad bf a hippo— Katwe—Hoapitallty 
of No. 10 Oompui;- Their loraltj. 

THE illDBBB which I mentioned in the preTions chapter 
continaed with great severity for a month, and when 
convalescent I had a fortnight's cruise on the Victoria 
Lake, visiting Eagei, at the south of the lake, which is 
two hoars from Nasa, and also calling at the two G«nnan 
stations of Bnkoba and Mwanza. I was very soon active 
and strong one more, and the omise on the lake was 
most invigorating, and blew away all the traces of fever. 
When I got back to Mengo I went straight to Her 
Majesty's Commissioner in Uganda and asked his per- 
mission to proceed at once to Toro. To my great joy he 
consented, providing that I had with me a eafficient 
escort, as it was supposed that Mwanga was still abont 
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the neighbooxhood of Ankole. Of cootse to this I readily 
agreed ; the officer in chaise at Kampala kindly gave to 
me three Snider rifles with which to arm my boys. I 
next visited the Eatikiro of Uganda and asked him to levy 
for me fifty Waganda gons to accompany me to Toro. 

Aboat a week from that time all was ready ; thirty 
Waganda gans instead of fifty, bat quite soffioient I 
judged for anything we should want. 

The first day oat from Mengo I had a review of all the 
men, examined their arms, and to my amnsement fotmd 
that not more than fifteen of the men had more than one 
chaise of powder and two caps, and only twelve men had 
ballets of any kind, bnt they seemed perfectly satisfied, 
and told me that if the enemy heard that there was a 
party of Waganda with a European at their head, there 
woald be no possible chance of their being so foolish 
as to attack as. There being a certain amount of truth 
in what they said, I allowed the matter to pass, and my 
warriors and I proceeded. 

The second day, however, we had a little alarm ; a 
man met us with a letter which had been written 
by one of the European officers in Bulimezi, a few 
days' journey away, and it was addressed to the officer 
in charge at Kampala. In troubloas times tike these 
I did not hesitate to open it, and was somewhat startled 
at its conteats. It stated that from a y€xj reliable 
informant' the writer had been told that a large force 
(about five hundred) of Waganda gnns, under the 
leadership of Gabriel the rebel, were coming from 
Ankole, on their way to Buzinde, to attack the outpost 
there. I knew at once that I was on the very road that 
they would in all probability be traversing for some little 
distance. I called together a few of the most reliable 
men and asked their advice in the matter ; they all agreed 
that it was best to go forward, the repcnrt might not be 
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trae. We theorefore pressed on till 5 p.m. and then 
camped in a tiny village. I told the men to fono a guard 
fot the night, bnt I fear my instractions in this matter 
were not carried out. HoweTer, nothing happened that 
night, and we left the village early in the morning. We 
had not gone a quarter of a mile when we met some 
people who were in a great state of excitement, and who 
informed as that a very lai^e army of the rebels had 
passed by in the night, had bomt their village and 
murdered some of the people. Alt this had been done 
within a mile of where we were camped. Had they got 
to know that we were so near there is little doubt but 
that they would have attacked us, and with their very 
superior force would have soon made an end of ua. A 
watchful Providence protected os. In a very short time 
we crossed the track made by the army, and saw the 
devastation that it had wrought. Our safety now lay in 
pressing forward with all possible speed to Toro. 

The sixth day from Mengo we had a very long march 
of twenty-six miles, hoping to reach Nakabimba where 
there was a large gardes with plenty of food. This latter 
we much needed, our men having been unable to procure 
uiy on the journey on account of the deserted state of 
the villages. As we approached Nakabimba we were 
surprised to find no one about, and when we finally got 
up to the chief's enclosure we saw that all that was left 
of a beautiful village was blackened ruins on every hand ; 
not only so, but the gardens also had been destroyed. 
Part of Mwanga's army had been there only a few days 
before, and there was not a sign of food anywhere, except- 
ing a few wild tomatoes. To add to oar discomfort rain 
commenced to fall as soon as we reached camp. 8ome of 
the men wanted to push forward, but I was far too tired 
and so also were the porters. I hanted about in the rain 
to try and find something I could shoot for the poor 
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fellows, and good fortune led me down to the banliB of a 
small Btream, and there I found a fiock of gainea fowl, 
and was able to bring down quite a large number of these 
birds and distribute them amongst the men. Still, fifty 
hungry fellows take a lot of satisfying, and they had to 
be content with a light repast. 

It was only just early dawn when the boys awoke, one 
declaring that "hunger was hurting them," and that we 
must push on. So on we went, through the wild, un- 
inhabited district between Nakabimba and Mwenge 
About half way there we passed through the very midst of 
a large herd of elephants. I never saw so many together, 
there were quite two hundred of them, and some were 
carrying enormous tusks. I did not attempt to hunt 
them, time was precious, and they did not seem at all 
disturbed by our presence. 

The last day into Toro was without adventure, but 
full of ioterest to us. We were met by hundreds 
of the people, who had come out to greet us and 
to welcome us back to their country. Beports had 
spread that I had been killed, and oar party broken ap, 
and other reports said that I had returned to Europe; 
so when my friends the Watoro actually saw me, their 
rejoicing was very real. 

My stay, however, amongst them was to be a short 
one. In August Bishop Tucker and Dr. Cook visited 
Toro to inspect the work, and after consulting the 
latter concerning my state of health, he decided that 
it would be well for me to leave for Europe 
without delay. The privations and exposures I had 
experienced during the time of war had left rather more 
than a passing impression upon my physical well-being. I 
was not ill, but I cannot say I was well The slightest 
WOTry apset me and caused headache. Sometimes for 
days I was incapable of doing anything on account of a 
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singolarly depressed feeling, and muiy sooh signs dis- 
tinctly told me that I needed rest. It so happened that 
a Belgian officer visited Toro in September, 1898. He 
bad come in the wake of the Batatela mutineers with a 
large force of nattTe troops to establish a fort on the 
Belgian frontier. 

Nov it occtUTdd to me that a journey home vid the 
Congo woold be of great interest to me, and of profit to 
the Mission to which I belonged. For some time we had 
been wanting to start woi^ amongst the wondarfol 
people, the Pygmies, if sach a tribe actoally existed. We 
bad heard much abont them from the natives, and vagae 
repoeta concerning them had come to na from Enropeui 
soorces, bat we were still a tittle sceptical as to whether 
they actually existed; and I jadged that if by passing 
through the forest I could settle once aod for all this 
uncertainty, and if they really did exist, communicate with 
them in some way or other, I should have done a certain 
amoant of good and have made it possible to proceed to 
evaDgelise them. Add to this desire of extending the 
missionary work, a very natural one for adventore, which 
is inbred in the breast of most true Britons, and one has 
in a nntshell my reasons for undertaking the jonmey that 
I am about to describe. 

I called npon the Belgian officer at an early date 
after his arrival in Toro, and asked him for full 
particulars of the route. He described the way he 
had come some months before, and declared that I 
should experience no difficulty whatever in getting 
through. First he thought a thirty days' tramp through 
the forest on to the Aruwimi, then by canoe for fifteen 
days or so ; reaching the Congo, I should find a service of 
steamers running between Stanley Falls and Leopoldville ; 
and have no difficulty in obtaining a passage to Boma; 
whwe I should catch a Belgian mail boai The only 
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difficult part waa apparently the first thirty days throngh 
the forest. I might discover the tracks made by his 
caravan overgrown, and it might be necessary to cat a 
fresh one. There was another roate which was being 
constantly traversed, and which would be more likely to 
be in good condition and easy to follow, bat it did not 
pass through the centre of the forest inhabited by the 
Pygmies, and this is what I was most anxioas to do. I 
therefore decided that, even if I had to ont every mile 
of the way, I would make the attempt. 

Bishop Tucker being in Toro, I consulted him and 
a^ed him to sanction my proposed joamey. At first he 
did not seem at all inclined to do so, thinking the risk too 
great, not only that which woold come from contact with 
wild men, but more especially that from midaria ; for the 
Congo has a very bad name for being anything but a health 
resort, and certoinly the name could not be too bad, for 
it nndonbtediy merits it. 

However, I heard from my Belgian friend that it was 
highly probable that he himself woold be journeying 
homeward to the West Coast about the time that I 
intended going, and then, when Bishop Tucker was told 
of this he with some reluctance gave bis consent, telling 
me I must go entirely at my own risk, if I went at all. 
I waa of coorse perfectly willing to do this — in fact I 
never expected anything less. It was therefore finally 
decided that 1 should start as soon as I was able to get 
together what was necessary for the jonmey. 

I had first of all to settle upon what sboold be taken 
with me, and what best could be left behind; not an 
easy qaeation to answer. I knew nothing of the country 
or of the facilities tor procuring food — ^in the forest at any 
rate. I believed there were none, but on the river I did 
not know what to expect. Then the quantity of sappUes. 
Could the nnmbra of days given me as likely by my 
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Belgian friend be relied opon? I at length decided that 
it would be best to take a good supply, sofEcient to last 
at leaat three months. 

Then, as to porters ! I again visited my friend, and 
he soon set me right on this topic. Watoro porters, he 
said, were necessary as far as Mbeni, the Belgian frontier 
fort, and from thence the people of Ml>eni would carry 
my things through the forest. This was perfectly 
straightforward. 

But about a guide throu^ the forest ! Oh yes I even 
he could be found for me at Mbeni ; a man who had once 
passed through the forest could be secnred to guide me 
through. In fact, everything seemed easy. Conse- 
quently I packed up my things into as few loads am 
possible, making each as light as I could, so that none 
exceeded 50 lbs. in weight. 

Bot another difficulty presented itself,' what abont 
personal attendants? Again I applied to my Mend, 
and this time the difficulty seemed a real one. He could 
suggest no other way than to take boys from Toro as tax 
as the Congo. But whrae were the boys to come from? 
Were there any who would be willing to follow me into 
so wild a place ? I called together my ten boys and asked 
them ; the first to offer, almost as soon as I had asked the 
question, was Mika, but I told him no ; he had married a 
wife, and therefore he mnst not go, his wife required him. 
Then two other of my Waganda boys offered, EUsa and 
Alberto ; both were lads of a fair age, Elisa being abont 
seventeen and Alberto fifteen, and were most ctqtable 
servants, and I was much attached to them. Very 
readily I accepted their offer. Another boy, a native 
of Toro, Mufumu, also offered, and I gladly agreed. 
"And now," I said to them, "let ua arrange about 
wages." " What 1 " said Elisa, " are we slaves that you 
should pay us for helping you ? We will have no wage ; 
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yoa are oar father, we love yoa and trust yon ; we need 
nothing bat our clothes to wear ; we will accompaQy yoa 
as friends." I was very mach touched by these loving 
words. They meant something to me ; amiBsionary, jast 
leaving Uie country where he has striven to live for the 
people, and to do them good, is, of necessity, some- 
what sad at parting with those whom he has learned 
to love ; and if he finds that some of tbem, although they 
may be bat few in number, at least aome have learned to 
love him too, what a pleasure it is to him; none bat 
those who have passed through it can realise what it 
means. One could not help looking back over the past 
years and think of so many things one might have done 
that were stilt undone, and of the very many imperfections 
even in one's best efforts and of the selfish motives that, 
alas ! so often had prompted those efforts. All this made 
it hard to go away, perhaps never to have these oppc^ 
tunities t^ain. 

I arranged to start from the capital of Toro on 
September 19th ; the latter rains of Toro had commenced, 
and the rivers were fast filling up, and in a little while 
some of the small mountain streams would be huge 
torrents which it would be impossible to ford. 

When I told the King of Toro my intention of going 
Westward Ho, he laughed at me, and then said, " Yoa 
must not think of going." " Why? " I asked. " Simply 
because the Pygmies will kiU you ; or if you escape them 
the cannibals will eat you." But when I told him that I 
had made ap my mind most thoroughly to go, in spite of 
all, he simply said, " 0/vde " {" You are dead "). 

The day before I arranged to start news came in from 
Mengo to the effect that Gabriel bad been to Bulimezi, 
and was retaining to Aokole, and the captain at the fort 
immediately gave orders to the King to collect an army to 
go out and intercept his escape into Ankole. The 19th 

16 
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of September therefore was a day of greatest exdtemeat 
amongBt the Watoro. On the cme band all was msh 
and bustle to get ready for the anticipated fight with 
Qabriel, and on the other the bidding goodbye to their 
teacher. 

Many most embairassiag farewells were taken of me, 
and some were most pathetio. One incident in this con- 
nection impressed me mnch. A. little princess, about 
twelve years old who had been rescued from slavery by 
my colleagae, Mr. Fisher, when in Unyoro, and had been 
brought to Toro, where we had taught her to read and 
write, came to me crying most bitterly to bid me goodbye. 
She stood before me a moment, and then drew off a little 
native-made bracelet from her wrist, and sobbingty 
handed it to me and said, " Take this bracelet, and when 
yon look at it yon will think of me, and ^en yoD think 
of me yon will think of all my people, and yon will long 
to come back to ns again." I think this little bracelet 
will always have an infloence apon me, and if for no 
other reason than that I fancy I shoold be obliged to 
retam. 

At last the goodbye were over, and my porters were 
impatient to start ; the escort that had come with me from 
Uganda had of ooorse returned, and on this jonmey I 
was to have no escort at all. I did not think it would be 
necessary, chiefly becaase the escort itself would in all 
probability canse trouble. Untrained natives with guns 
are most dangerous beings, and one is much safer without 
tbem. When a black man has a gun in his hand — 
especially if it be for the first time — he becomes at once 
the vainest creature on God's earth, and he has such an 
inordinate opinion of himself that if he wants food, be 
expects the heathen — as be will promptly call bis fellows — 
to supply him. 1 also believed that by wise and judicious 
treatment of the natives of the forest, and of the river 
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districts, I should be able to gain their confidence and 
escape the difficolttes arising &Dm the fact of having ivith 
me a lai^e party of men, all dependent upon me for food. 

Ab I have said, the porters that I took to the frontier 
fort of the Belgians wonld retnm from thence, and then 
the rest of the jonmey I should be practically witboat a 
following, excepting for my two faithful W^anda boys 
and the one Watoro lad. I should rely upon procuring 
porters from villt^e to village, changing Uiem at every 
place. This I know was rather a donbtfol policy, as 
npon the event of any chief refusing to give me porters 
I should be stranded, and this might occur in the forest, 
where to wait would mean slow death hy starvation. 
However, there was no help for it, as it would be impos- 
sible to get the Watoro porters to proceed the whole 
distance with me, and even if they were willing their 
retom journey wonld be a serious dif&culty. 

And now, with bicycle and donkey, both well groomed 
and ready, and nineteen stalvrait Watoro porters, each 
man with his 60 lb. load, and with a party of my faithful 
boys to accompany me as far as the frontier, and my little 
dog Sally at my heels, we left the fair capital of Tore, 
with all its memories of sacred scenes and of adventurous 
life, and faced about to the sonth-west. Our first task 
was to get round the Mountains of the Moon. There were 
three distinct tracks — the one crossing the mountains to 
the north, the second passing right through the range, 
and the third to the south of the mountains, between 
them and the Albert Edward Lake. I chose the latter, 
as being the easiest, from the porters' point of view, as 
both of the oUbec routes were difficult, on account oi the 
steepness of the mountain paths, while the road to the 
south merely skirted the base of the mountain range, 
and there was a good cultivated road as far as Fort 
George on the lake shore. 
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For a long dist&nee the first day onr path, as nsoal, led 
through the huge tiger grass, which literally formed a 
barrier 15 feet high on either side of as, aod entirely ahnt 
oat any view, excepting when we reached the top of 
some lofty hill. The path ran along the eastern ridge 
of the moontains, and was, therefore, throagh coantry 
of an nndulating nature, and the porters soon got tired of 
going np and down the sides of the ▼allejrs. and of cross- 
ing swamps and rivers at the bottom of each. We 
pitched oar camp aboat three hoars after the start in a 
very pretty spot overlooking a beaatifal valley. As I sat 
in my tent, I could see the elephants sporting about in 
the swampy ground at the bottom of the valley, and could 
hear quite distinctly their childish trumpetings aa they 
enjoyed themselves in the water. 

In the evening I was sitting in my tent vmting my 
diary and weaving plans for the future, and for the 
journey that lay before me, when suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, a violent earthquake took place. 
Everything in my tent began to jump about, and it 
was most difficult to keep oneself perpendicolar. The 
porters were alarmed, and declared the earth would crack 
and swallow us up ; some of them even went so far as to 
roll up all their earthly possessions into their sleeping- 
mats and make off, to try, I suppose, to reach a spot 
where the earth vras steady. Although it only lasted a 
few moments, it was, for all that, most alarming, and we 
were glad when it had passed. 

Some very curious ideas existed amongst the natives, 
I found, as to the cause of the motion. Some, indeed the 
majority, declare it to be an evil spirit trying to break 
loose from a cavity in the earth ; others said it was the 
angry spirit of the great mountain, and that it brooded 
evil for the country, and many other strange ideas one 
heard of. A return of the shock came later on in the 
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night when all were asleep, and it was quite as violent as 
the first, bat moat of the men were too soundly sleeping 
to be aware of it, and only a few of the more wakeful ones 
felt it. I had experienced many earthquake shocks since 
going to Toro, but none had ever been of such violence 
as this one. 

The following day I came in closer contact with the 
elephant herd that I had seen. There were about twenty 
in all, and it was a very fine sight ; some had huge tusks 
and were bat little concerned by our approach, and one 
might jndge from their behaviour that they were not 
quite sure what we were, and whether we were harmless 
or otherwise. I walked quite close up to them to get 
a better view, but had no intention of firing on them. 
At first they did not seem to mind a bit, until one big 
fellow became a little uneasy about my presence and 
proceeded towards me ; I then thought it was time to 
show bim that although harmless while he left us alone, 
we mig^t be just the opposite if he did not, and I am 
sure he thought so when he got a Martini bullet into his 
ribs. He fell over and kicked about a little, and then 
suddenly remembered an engagement he had elsewhere 
and went off with the rest at a trot. Elephants are 
usually very harmless excepting when interfered with. 

Our next camp was on the banks of the beautiful 
Bwimi river, a httle stream that comes down from 
the snows and broadens out into a very powerful river. 
As I stood on its banks gazing up at the immense sides 
of old Buwenzori, with the clouds that seem for ever 
to be hovering about the crest, the sparkling snowy peaks 
towering away into the blue sky were gloriously visible ; 
it was a magnificent sight. I have never seen a better. 

My dear old donkey " Lady " came into my tent in the 
evening, poking her nose all over the table, and gave me 
most loving caresses. I could not imderstand this spon- 
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taneona demonstration of affection at the time, bnt I did 
BO the next morning when I got np and found that abe 
bad made off back to Toro. Two of the boys went aftor 
her, bat did not catch her np ontil they were ahnoat 
within si^t of the capital. In the meantime we had 
come to a river the cnrrent of which was very strong and 
the water deep. One after another of the boys made 
attempts to cross and fuled, and then my little dog BaSy 
thought she woold try, and this attempt nearly cost her 
her life, for the cmreat simply tossed the poor little 
creatore about like a cork, dashing her against the great 
bonlders and mshing off with her fastw than we conld 
rnn. However, to my great delight, in abont twenty 
minotes she came pushing her way back thzoogfa the 
long grass and making the best of a bad job by coming 
to her mach-distresBed master. SeTeral of the porters, 
who, being Watoro, were more accnstomed to rivers, 
next made attempts to cross, and one after the other 
sncceeded, and then helped over the boys, and I finally 
got across after the donkey had been captnred agun, 
riding npon her back. In another honr we came to an 
egoally strong river, and poor old Sally, thinking that this 
time fdie wonld have better lack, simply took a " header " 
before any one ooald stop her, and of coarse with the 
same result as before. We waited and waited, but no 
Sally came, and I then went sadly along the bank search- 
ing for the least sign of my poor little companion. 
After walking for some distance I got into the water 
and waded about, expecting to find her dead body, and I 
began to feel very much like a little boy whose mother 
has taken his marbles away; when suddenly I beard 
some one calling me from the bank, and taming round 
to see who it was, there stood one of my boys with 
the best of all doggies by his side. She was looking at 
me in such a cheeky way, as much as to say, " Well, 
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yon most tfaiak I'm a poor case if yon have the notion 
that each a paltry thinf; as that river can m^e an end 
of me after all I've passed through." She had climbed 
Dp the bank some fifty ytuds farther np the river, and 
had come with my boys to look for me. It is a strange 
tact thai a dog can be so companionable, bat that little 
creatnre had become to me a friend that seemed indis- 
pensable, and my joy at thas seeing her alive when I 
thought her dead can better be imagined than described ; 
uid I promptly gave her hait my lonch.* 

Another three hoars hroaght as to camp, a most 
charming place, the country all aronnd covered with 
game, and the grass, instead of being long, was short 
and soft. The plain was stndded with low trees and 
bnshes, making excellent cover for shooting. Just as 
we had reached camp I noticed at a short distance from 
na another large herd of elephants. I counted twenty- 
six in all. After a cup of tea I went off after them and 
had a most exciting time. We first came up with two, 
one a veritable monster. I never saw his equal, but he 
had evidently seen mine, and before I had a chance to 
fixe be turned tail and bolted as hard as he could. We 
went on a little farther into a valley where the grass was 
much longer, and quite suddenly came up with about a 
dozen, all standing together with trunks in the air ; one 
very large one which was nearest to me, only fifteen 
yards off, was evidently thinking of other things, and 
httle expected the sudden end that awaited him, for after 
a careful aim I fired, hitting him between eye and ear, 
and down he fell like the side of a hoQse. I bad used my 
Martini, and the bullet passed right into the brain. 

* It iii>7 b« mUti ban ttwt. In a^ta ol aumy iurow cmkpm, BsUj 
fliuUy Moompliahad ths joonic^ with im, reMfaing the wwt oout in per- 
tMt oonditfam ; bat, klaa I mHj to meat with an Ignomiotoiu <ImUi In the 
jkwi erf k Congo otwodile «t Bom*. 
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But while we stood there a Btrange thing happened. 
From out of the long grass just to my left a female 
elephant dashed, and came straight for me, and I being 
occapied with the other did not see it at all, and bat for 
my boy it would have been upon me before I knew of 
its ezisteace. He seeing it coming, and having an old 
Snider rifle, fired at it, and although he did not hit it 
the report frightened it ; bat it did not torn till it was 
within five yards of as. As I have said, I was fally 
occapied with the other. When the one I shot fell, a big 
female elephant walked leisurely op to it, looked at it, 
and then pat its trunk round it and lifted it ap, and at 
the same moment another of the herd came the opposite 
side, and between the two they dragged it off a few 
himdred yards, and then apparently finding out that it 
was dead, simply left it, and with terrific trumpeting 
made off after the rest of the herd. Had I not seen this 
with my own eyes I should most certainly have doubted 
the possibility of such sagacity, but the whole scene was 
enacted before me, not twenty yards away. We were 
very tired and left the elephant where it lay and returned 
to camp, Euranging with a native chief who was close at 
hand to take care of the ivory for ns and send it into 
Toro. Those who wanted elephant steak helped them- 
selves, for there was plenty for all, and none need have 
been without a snbstantial supper. 

Another snake story may be interesting. After the 
encounter with the elephants we were walking along by 
the side of a river when, without a moment's notice, a 
hage snake seemed to leap out of the grass, knocking 
over my boy Alberto into the river, and the snake itself 
disappeared into the water. The whole thing was so 
sudden, I hardly realised what had happened. Fortu- 
nately the boy was not bitten, although badly drenched, 
but it was a narrow escape botii for him and myself. 
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as he was only two yards behind me, and it leapt oat 
immediately I paaaed. 

That night the hysenas had a great holiday over the 
carcase of the elephant, and their angry yelps as they 
fought each other over their feast were most distinctly 
audible in onr camp. 

On the following day we camped in a village called 
Mwoikya, amongst an entirely different race of people, 
called the Wakonjo, the momitain tribe. They are a 
very harmless kind of folk who hve at peace with all 
men. These people have few ambitions — a hut in which 
to sleep and plenty of food to eat, and they are quite 
satisfied. They despise clothing, and prefer to remain 
in Nature's own garb. Some of their villages reach an 
altitnde of about 10,000 feet above sea-level, and only a 
few thousand feet tcom the eternal snows. The cold at 
that height is intense, but these bardy mountain people 
seem not to notice it, as for hours after sunset they sit 
outside their huts before large fires smoking their rank 
tobacco and drinking their " mamwa." The chief of the 
village was not a very nice man, and seemed to have an 
immense opinion of himself and of his elevated position 
as chief over about one hundred people. However, he 
brourHt us food enough, and we bad all we needed. At 
this {, ace I found two soldiers waiting for me ; they had 
been sent by my friend the Belgian officer. They had a 
letter for me in which he told me that he did not now 
expect to journey with me on account of fresh orders 
he had received from his Government. I was thus de- 
prived of the European's company that I had counted 
upon during my difficult journey. Still I determined 
that this would not in any way deter me. 

The next camping-place was Kikorongo by the side of 
a small lake. Early in the day I shot two fine antelope 
and rejoiced the hearts of men and boys, who immedi- 
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ately upon their arrival in camp lit a fire, and, sitting 
roond it, each one with a lamp ol meat stack on to 
a stick roasted it before the fire, chattering away the 
whole time like a troop of mookejrs, as happy as possiUe. 
In the little take was a qaantity of hippopotami, large 
and small. In the afternoon I sat by the shore and 
watched these oarioos creatares sport aboat in the 
shallow water. They did not seem at all afraid of me, 
and some came right oat of the deeper water to look at 
so extraordinary a creatare as I mnst have appeared to 
them. In the eveniog one of my boys went to the lake 
for a bathe, and while he was in the middle of his wash 
a boge hippo came floandering after him. To see the 
little fellow ran was a sight indeed ; he yelled and yelled, 
and did not stop ronoing ontil he got safely amongst his 
companions in cunp. Of coarse the hippo had long 
since given ap the chase and retamed to the water, 
apparently well satisfied that it had done its daty in 
driving off the intmder. 

On September 24th we reached Eatwe. This is the 
last British station of the Uganda Protectorate to the 
west. We arrived rather late in the day, as it had been 
very hot, and a long mxrch with no water all the way 
after leaving the lake. I was most kindly welcomed by 
the Soadanese who were posted there, aboat fifteen all 
told ; they soon procored me plenty of food, and I was 
allowed to sleep in the officer's boose in the fort, which 
was a pleasant change after tent life. Fort George is 
situated at the top of a cliff overiooking the Albert Lake 
to the sonth; to the north is the famoas Salt Lake, 
which looked to me like a large crater of an extinct 
volcano. The fort walls were boilt of mud and stones, 
and were of a very sabstantia! thickness, and one coald 
see at once how it was possible tor the small ttnoe oi 
Soadanese in command to make so singalar a resistance 
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to the five handred rebels of the Batalela in Mftrch, 1897. 
These Soadanese belonged to No. 10 Company, which 
bad lemained perfectly loyal daring the whole rebellion, 
ander Captain (now Major) Sitwell of Toro. When 
there waa disaffection and lehellion among the others, 
this company only lemained loyal to the British. This 
was dae to three causes : First and foremost, to the 
most excellent treatment they received at the hands of 
their Earopean officer, whom they loved and respected 
and in whom they had implicit confidence ; secondly, to 
the faithfulness of their native officer, Bahui Effendi ; 
and thirdly, to their ignorance of the movements of tlie 
rebels occasioned by the great distance between them 
and the seat of the rebellion. Whether these be the 
real reasons or no, suffice it to say that, instead of dis- 
playing any signs of mutiny, they actually caught three 
Mohammedans who had brongbt letters from their 
Soudanese friends in Uganda, urging them to rebel, and 
handed them over to their commanding officer. He 
sentenced them to death, and a section of the Soudanese 
themselves performed the ezeoutioD. In addition to this 
they built a large bridge over one of the Toro rivers, jnst 
to prove their willingness to obey their commander ; and 
also had several most snocessful engagements with 
Mwanga's army in Badu and elsewhere. It is to he 
hoped that this company was suitably rewarded for its 
lo]ralty when there was so much inducement for them to 
rebel. 
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■^N the 25th of September I crossed the boundary river 
Nyam&gasani, into the Congo Free State, and pitched 
cor camp on its banks. We had scarcely done so when 
some people came to as and said that there were a nmnher 
of lions in the neighbourhood, wonld we go and hunt 
them ? I dechned with thanks ; my experiences at lion 
hunts had not been of the most charming character, and 
never once have I really got a clear shot at one of these 
animals ; I have bunted them times without number, but, 
usually speaking, they keep out of the way. Perhaps the 
nature of the country in which I had hunted made it more 
difBcolt to come up with them, the grass being long and 
rank, and capable of hiding an elephant a few yards away, 
much more so a lion ; so I did not accept the invitation 
to hunt. The boys built little huts around my tent, so as 
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to be close at hand shoald any of these creatures attempt 
to bann as, and large fires were lit at dask. As we sat 
around them just before taming in, snddenly rolling out 
like tbonder throngh the silence came the deep roar of a 
lion, apparently not more than two bondred yards away. 
We all sat with months open, listening and expecting every 
moment to see one or another of the party carried off. I 
kept my gnn loaded and close at hand, and ordered the 
fires to be kept up all ronnd the camp and a watcb to be 
set. How many of these precautions were observed I 
cannot say, for I was too sleepy to keep awake. Bnt 
fortunately all was well when morning dawned. 

The following day we met a Belgian officer with aboat 
forty soldiers. When they saw me coming the soldiers 
lined np on either side of the path, and when I was 
about fifty yards away the bagles sounded, and the 
troops all saluted. Not being by any means a French 
scholar myself, and the Belgian being quite ignorant 
of English, we had to resort to the black man's lan- 
guage and engage in conversation in EiswahiU, of which 
we both knew a little. I first told him my business, 
where I was going, &c., and he explained that he had 
come to take the place of the officer whom I had met 
in Toro and was &en in Mbeni, the frontier fort of the 
Congo Free State. We had lunch together, and then ' 
as we were nearing the great forest, where there was a 
doubt about getting any food, I decided to spend a little 
time shooting on the plains, to collect a good quantity of 
antelope flesh which we could dry into " biltong," and 
which would last us many days. My friend the Belgian 
officer also said that he would accompany me, and help 
me to secure a good supply. 

We started off together on to the grassy plains which 
lie to the west of the Albert Edward Lake, and which 
abound with reed-buck, water-buck, and cobus cob. On 
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the way my friend was spimung some great sptntiiig 
yaxoB, saying bow h« often went oat in the afternoon sod 
came back with a bag of twenty antelope to his acooont 
and occasionally an elephant ot two. Presently he saw a 
small antelope, and immediately blazed away, one, two, 
three shots, and still the little creature went happily on 
its way. He remariced that be had not got hia hand in yet, 
and 1 certainly thonght so too. Another antelope appeared, 
this time a foU-grown reed-bnck, and he asked me to take 
the shot and I did so, and brooght the buck to earth at 160 
yards. My friend began to look a little nneasy, bat still 
went on with his sporting tales. A little farther on 
anothw was seen — bang, bang, bang, went my little 
friend's gan, and this time the antelope did not think it 
worth its while to move away, but stood and stared at 
the mighty Nimrod. Again the bullets began to fly about, 
and still with no result. I then thought it time to leave 
my friend to it, thinking that perhaps my presence made 
him nervous. So I went o£F after a lai^e cobus cob that 
I saw in the distance, and was again suocessful. In the 
meantime my friend bad been " getting his hand in," bat, 
as I found out afterwards, all bis efforts bad been in vain, 
and my two shots were the only effective ones that after- 
noon. Poor man, he seemed quite crestfehUen, and abso- 
lutely refused to tell me any more of his httle tales. 

The next day we parted company, and I pressed on to 
Earimi, a small Belgian settlement which had been 
deserted after the Batatela rebeUion, bat was then in 
charge of a native officer. The boose, once occupied by 
the Europeans, was in good condition, and in this I spent 
the night. Several presents were brought to me of sheep, 
potatoes, honey, salt, &c., and I was kindly received. 

In the afternoon I was walking through the potato fields 
when I cune upon sixty or a hundred women, all with hoes, 
oolttvating the ground, and close at hand was a native 
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Boldier, with a rifle acrosa his shoulder, acting as guard. 
I inquired where all these poor creatures had come from, 
and I was told a sad, sad story — alas 1 not an onoommon 
one in the Belgian Free State. A. Wokoujo chief had 
been told to do some work for the Belgians, and when 
be refused soldiers were sent, and upon the least resis- 
tance the men were shot down, and the women captured 
as slaves and made to work. It was a sad sight to behold 
these poor creatures, driven like dogs here and there, 
and kept hard at their toil from morning till night. One 
of the Belgian soldiers told me that there had been many 
killed, including the chief, and when I said what a 
terrible thing it was, he merely laughed and said, 
" Woihemi Bwaiia" ("They are only heathen"). This 
is the oBoal way ; because the poor wretches are low and 
degraded, it does not matter how they are treated ! My 
faithful old Mika, who was still with me, when he saw 
these poor slaves came and said, "Why don't you tell 
these men to hberate the slaves, and let these poor women 
go back to their htUe ones 7 " I pointed out to him how 
helpless I was; that if the European in charge of this 
district oranmanded this, how oould I interfere ? But it 
made me sick at heart. 

Leaving this settlement in the morning, we agun 
crossed a large plain, upon which I shot some antelope 
for food. Upon the very spot where we camped that day 
were the remains of a very big camp, and the natives told 
us that a long time ago a number of Europeans, with 
a lot of soldiers, camped at this place. In all probability 
it would be one of Mr. H. M. Stanley's old camps when 
on his way across the Dark Continent. 

At daybreak the next morning we crossed the Sem- 
liki river ; at this point it is about a quarter of a mile 
wide, and a swift-flowing current. A small dug-oat 
canoe was found near this spot, and into this we got, a 
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few at a time, and made our vnj acrosa. The boxes 
were placed in the bottom of the boat to help keep it 
steady, bat in the rushing stream it was difgcolt to keep 
it afloat. All safely landed, and we next sent for the 
donkey. A strap was fastened to her neck and she was 
thoB led into the water, and following the canoe swam 
across in fine style. 

I arrived at Sfbeni on the 29th of September, and was 
particularly pleased with the excellence of the fort, and 
of the buildings in connection with it. My friend, whose 
acquaintance I had made in Toro, greeted me most 
heartily, and at once extended to me the best hospitality 
of the place. He expressed very great sorrow at being 
unable to journey with me to the coast, and asked me if I 
would wait for him, as in a month's time he would be aUe 
to go. But as I had made up my mind to go on in spite 
of being tiie only European in the party, I told him of my 
intention, and he assured me there was no danger of any 
kind, but if I liked be might be able to send with me 
an escort of soldiers, who would protect me in the forest 
and save me from the hands of any who might try to 
harm me. This kind offer I preferred to refuse, and 
explained to him that I was a cirihtm, and quite 
accustomed to going about without an escort ; and would 
rather do so on this particular oocasion. He seemed 
surprised, but no doubt felt himself that an escort was 
not absolutely necessary. 

I now began to make my final preparations for the 
plunge into the forest. There on the horizon was the 
thick, black line which I was told was the commence- 
ment of the Pygmy forest, and after half an hoar's 
walk we should enter its dark shades. My first occupa- 
tion was to arrange all my loads in such a way as to 
make it possible for them to be carried with the greatest 
ease. All the large, bulky boxes I abandoned and chose 
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small, narrow ones, that would be less difficult to manipn- 
late in the forest, and I also rednced the weight of some 
of them to aboat 40 lbs., and a great man; I did away 
with entirely. Each porter had to cany three days' 
rations of food in addition to his load, so it was neces- 
sary to have it as small as possible. I next procured 
£n>m my good friends the Belgian officers three loads of 
rice, six sheep, twenty fowls, floor, cloth, and a few 
things fen: trade porposes. Nothing coold exceed the real 
disinterested kindness shown to me by the officers. Any- 
thing that I wanted they most willingly gave me, includ- 
ing European provisions, such as biscnits, tiimed meats, 
and vegetables, things that, as a role, a Eoropean in 
Africa can ill afford to give away. 

At this place I parted with my boys, excepting those I 
have ab%ady mentioned who were to accompany me to 
the Congo. These boys had been with me as my constant 
companions through my wanderings in Uganda and Toro. 
I bod become mach attached to them, and I natnrally did 
not like bidding them farewell. They also had a long 
jonmey before them, for they were to retom at'once to 
Uganda along the same ronte that we hod come. Before 
leaving Uganda in Joly, I hsid made an arrangement with 
one of the big chiefs to give me one of his nnmerons 
gardens, npou which my boys might live when I had left 
the country ; and this he had most willingly done, so that 
the boys might have a home to go to as soon aa they left 
me. Mika, being a married man, was to be in charge 
of the garden and was expected to look after the others. 
I had left with him a number of sheep and goats and a 
cow, with which they were to do as they liked, and no 
doubt they would make a big feast when they reached 
their new home, and kill the cow for that purpose. 

After two days' rest and preparation, I again set oat upon 

my journey, which now was to be of the deepest interest 

17 
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to me, and half an hour after we left Ifbeoi we had 
entoEed the dark gloom of the primeval foiest. 
^^,^■7^ gi^eat foreat of Central Africa has an area of no 
"ieu than 900,000 aqnare milee, and is penetrated to » 
very oonuderable distonoe l^ the two majestic riTers, the 
Congo and the Arnwimi. That part in whidi is fonnd 
that extracKdinary race of people known to the wradd 
aa the Pj^pniee, is not more than one-thirtieth of Uie 
whole area, uid it is with this particular part thftt I 
shdl de^ Faaong through as I did, not aa a great ex- 
^<nsr who has time, money, and patienoe at his dispoedt, 
whose hc^y it is to pry into tiie secrets of Nature ; bat 
merely as a lonely travellra, bent apon reaching b<une 
in as short a time as possible, all my obserratioaa in 
the forest were necessarily very boxriedly made. But 
there were certain things in the foreet Uukt coald not 
possibly escape my notice. So varied, and yet so tmiform 
are its features, that it would require m^ny cht^ters, nmy 
Tolmnes, to be written to give an adequate idea of ito 
true character. The botanist would find new speci m ens 
of ferns and flowers almost every step of the joomey ; the 
geologist would have a^n before him a field for unlimited 
research, and the zoologist would find a storehouse <tf 
never-failing interest. As to the adventurer or sportsman, 
both would meet with all they could desire, and more 
than even their wildest dreams could depict. All is 
so beautiful, wid yet so weird and uncanny: &e 
majestic trees towering up to the sky 180 to 200 feet 
high, interlacing their foliage, and thus i^eventing eveo 
the tropical rays of the sun from penetrating, and shutting 
out the glorious sky from view ; festooned in wild confusion, 
with giant cables from two inches to a foot in diameter, and 
these intertwined with the slender cords and creepers, 
until the whcde is one dense tangle of vegetation. The 
ground is strewn with the empty pods of the giant tree 
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beans, and dead leaves. Here and there a forest monardi 
has been nprooted, either by the force of tempest or 
thioogh the decay of old age, and crashing to the earth it 
has drawn down with it a solid mass of twisted and 
contorted boshes, bat it has let a little sunlight in, and 
dispersed the dark shades of eternal twilight. The space 
will soon be filled np again by the mnltitndes of smaller 
trees, which, in theii tnm wUl be ntunbered among the 
monarchs of the forest. Very occasionaUy a during 
is foond, where at same remote penod lived a few 
fragments of a tribe, long since moved to other qoarterB 
or become extinot. Here is fotmd the coarse, rank gnus 
which has floorished in the smi, and it is even more 
difficolt to force a passage throagh. Cnts and scratches 
from the knife-like blades of grass, or the poisonous 
thorns, are the natora) reeolts. 

One or two villages still exist in the midst of the 
Pygmy forest even to-day wherein live a few Arabs. 
Theae now are sarronnded by a number of slaves 
drawn from the tribes that live on the river banks 
to the BOQth, and there is little donbt but that they, 
the Arabs, are there for the purpose of procuring 
slaves. Bight away, hidden in the dark shades of the 
forest, who would think of looking there for the wild 
Islamite? 
^Apparently a good feeling exists between these Arabs 

/and their fellows denizens of the thicket, the former 

/ selling various kinds of good sweet potatoes, maize, &o., 

for fresh meat uid honey from the biuh brought in by the 

Pygmies. As to the animal life of the forest, what shall 

- we say of that? it is a subject of all-absorbing interest. 
Blephants and bu&lo are met with constantly, sometimes 
in herds, sometimes singly ; wild pigs and forest antelope, 
many species of gazelles, chimpanzee, gorilla, and vast 
quantities of monkeys of every kind are seen ; leopards, 
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panthers, wild oats, ciTets, hycenas, and reptiles. Deadly 
snakes will be found hanging from the branches of the 
b»es, or cnrled np amongst the decaying vegetation 
beneath; hoge black adders, pythons, bright green 
snakes with wicked red eyes, whip-coid snakes which 
look for all the world like green twigs. The tcaxsb is 
threaded with a network of rivers and streams, and ^ 
seemed fall of fish. There are also crocodiles and hippos, 
water-snakes and lizards, leeches and slow-worms. 

Birds of every description and varied hne abonnd, 
parrots ondoabtedly predominating, paraqaets, swifts, 
owls, gtiinea-towl, kingfishers, fish eagles, divers, kites, 
hombills in great variety; pigeons, doves, honey-birds, 
and all kinds of night birds. In the daytime it is 
delightfol to sit and listen to the singing of the birds, 
their songs are so different from the bird songs of Enrope ; 
some with deep masical somids like the tolling of a bell. 
The black and white wagtail is so tame that he will sit 
within a few yards and pour forth his beantifnl notes. 
The tiny honey-bird darts here, there, and everywhere, like 
streaks of light, issoing forth its twit, twit, as it alights 
upon some honey-bedewed blossom. Overhead the 
ungainly hombill plooghs its way above the tree-tops 
calhng to its mate, and the screaming of the parrots as in 
great fiocks they make their flight along the river banks, 
or throngh the tangled mass of vegetation overhead, is 
almost deafening. 

By the little streams are coontless nombeis of wonderfol 
botterfiies, some as large as swifts, and all most gorgeously 
coloured. 

The insect life baffles description. Everywhere there 
is life ; insects dropping from above, crawling about on 
the earth, and flying in the space between, into eyes and 
month, recklessly committing soicide. No stick can be 
grasped without getting something in one's hand; no 
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tree climbed mthont being immediately covered with 
ants or beetles. Cockroaches, centipedes, and crickets 
were everywhere. At night the stiUness was broken by 
the mcessant croak of the £rog6, combined with the shrill, 
perpetual noise of the cicada ; the weird moaning among 
the trees, or the sudden crashing to earth of some fcoest 
giant, which perhaps had stood for coDtaries; or the 
ghastly yelps of the leopard as it silently creeps from its 
hiding-place in search of food. In fact, no place <m 
earth's surface coold be more in keeping with the strange 
little people inhabiting this dark forest. 

For the first few miles after we had entered, a very good 
road had been cleared which made walking easy, bat I 
mast confess there was a very wild, almost anearUily look 
about the forest that gave one a very creepy sensation. 
Ghradaally the path seemed to come to an end, and only a 
tiny track, like that of a wild beast, was left to indicate to 
us the direction; then it was we experienced our first 
feelings of dread. We had reached a very dark patch of 
forest, through which no light at all seemed to penetrate ; 
we could have imagined it to be night time ; although it 
was only 1 p.m. Suddenly we heard a great noise not 
far from our track as of a crowd of people talking 
wildly together. Everybody looked scared, and I asked 
the guide, who was to accompany us half way through the 
forest, what the noise was about, and he said it was 
" Nhima Nkubwa " (" large monkeys "). I had been told 
by the Belgians that in all probability we should meet with 
gorilla in the forest, and so I supposed these most have 
been some ; the chatter was certainly most homan, and 
sounded like a lot of people qoarrelling. It added much 
to the strangeness of the place. 

Late in the evening we arrived at one of the Arab 
settlements above mentioned. The old gentleman in 
charge was extremely kind and attentive, and told me that 
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he had been placed there by the Belgians to keep the zoad 
tbroogh the fcvest cleared, but when I chaffed him abont 
this and said, " Where it the road ? " he replied — "Yon 
do not expect to find roads like there are in Zanzibar, do 
yon ? " 

The following day we had a hard tussle with the 
forest ; the path was very soon lost, and it became a 
hand-to-hand fight. I had with me an old sword-baycoiet, 
and with this I chopped my way, "iftkirg room also tor 
the porters who followed me with the loads. It was 
desperate work, and I kept taming to the gnide who was 
behind me asking him the direction, and I soon foand 
that he was hopelessly l<»t, and I had to produce my 
compass and follow that, taking a north-westerly course. 
My desire was to get as soon as possible to the Itnri 
river, and then follow along its banks nntil it became 
navigable, which was, I believed, a little above Avaknbi. 

Every now and then we found a small track, which 
seemed to lead in the right direction, and along this we 
wended oar way, until it turned off to the right or left, 
and we then went straight ahead. Sometimes we came 
to deep gullies at the bottom of which were little streams, 
and the porters had great difficulty in making their way 
up and down the steep banks. Beaching a very high 
eminence there was a clearing where at some remote 
period a village bad existed. I looked back over the 
country through which we had passed, and away there in 
the dim distance we could see the glorious peaks of 
Buwenzori, quite free from clouds on their crest, and the 
glittering snows looked radiant in the sunlight. It was 
the very last glimpse we had of the mountains, which 
were then about fifty miles distant. 

We at last struck a path that we found led to a 
village called Sakarombi, where a small number of 
people lived. 
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The next few days were spent in cntting onz vay along 
thioagh the nndei^^wth. What a terrible business it 
was k- Thft fff**"*- aottmoA ta.fifit thicker and thicker, and 
even in tbs middle of the day it was like advanced 
twilight. At night we always cleared, as best we conld, 
a little plot of gronnd where we might pitch the tent, and 
aronnd it the porters bnilt a strong fence or aareba, by 
driving stakes into the soft mad, and fastening on cross- 
pieces with tongh bark. The tent ropes were fixed to 
the trees, and the porters and boys built themselves little 
shelters with the small saplings and then thatched them 
with the leaves of the trees. Herds of elephants roamed 
aboat everywhere, and at night we often heard them quite 
close to onr camp, breaking o£F the branches of the trees, 
trumpeting and squealing, and we sometimes feared they 
woold come walking into oar camp, treading as nndetfoot 
as we slept. I arose one morning and went ontside of the 
tent, before the men were awake, and there I saw, look- 
ing over the zareba roand the tent, a hage old tusker, 
evidently in deep thooght, and wondering what on earth 
this conld mean. When he caoght sight of me helooked 
a little startled bat did not seem in a particalar harry to 
ran away, and it was only by making a great noise of 
clapping and shoating that he condescended to move oS 
while I performed my toilet. 

The rivers were a constant sonroe of tronble to as, and 
we had to ctoea sometimes as many as thirty in a day; 
some were bat small streams, bat otheis great rivers, 
that were moat difBcalt to ford. Occasionally we foand 
a rough bridge made by a tree having fallen across the 
steeam, and very gingerly we had to made oar way across 
this; bat it was not easy to keep the perpendioolar, 
especially if the tree were bat a small one and slippery, 
as they always were, and many a docking I gol Bain 
seemed to be almost incessant — ^in fact, we hardly knew 
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vben it was aotoalljr nuning and when it was not, ae the 
thick tangled mass overhead was always dropping with 
nwiatare, and we were seldom dry. Most of the rivexs, 
however, we had to wade through, and with water up to 
one's armpits, and a strong current, this was more 
difficult still. Often the water was very offensive, and 
none was safe to drink nnboiled and withont being well 
filtered. The donkey was constantly getting into trouble 
in these rivers, and we had to exercise great patience witii 
the poor animal. I soon wished I bad never brought her 
into the forest, as it was of course impossible to ride her, 
owing to the tangled imdergrowth. 

One night I had a rather trying experience. It was 
midnight and I was qoietly sleeping, when suddenly I 
became aware of a most terrible pricking sensation all 
over ray body. It was as though pins were being thrust 
into me in every part. Then I heard my dog Sally racing 
about the tent in a most frantic manner, knocking every- 
thing over, including my washing basin, which was full of 
wat«:, and which of course came all over my bed. I 
thought it was time I got up to see what was amiss. I 
struck a light, when I had at last found those tiresome 
matches, and then beheld the tent simply besieged by red 
ants, the real biting kind. My word 1 how they did go 
for me t I rushed from the tent to call the boys and 
porters. They all brought fire and surrounded the tent, 
and commenced killing the myriads of peats that were 
inside, whilst I, shivering wiUi cold, stood outside the 
tent in the rain, picking dozens of these dangenuis 
vermin off my poor aching limbs. It was not till 2 
p.m. that the place was tolerably cleared, and even in the 
morning, when dressing, I found many of the ants on my 
clothing. 

On the 6th of October we had two adventures, which I 
vrill proceed to relate. 
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In the early morning, while as osaal I was bosy 
ohopping away at the tangled vegetatioa before me — we 
bad long ainoe lost all sign of a path — a huge black 
snake darted cat just a yard in front of me, reared its 
head, and pr^ared for its deadly strike ; for a moment I 
seemed paralysed and powerlesB to move, but I fortunately 
recovered myself, and jnmped back a yard or two, only 
jnat in time, for almost simoltaneoaBly with my movement 
it darted forward and only jnst missed my leg; I made a 
slash at it, but missed, and then it reared its head again 
and slowly glided away. What a horrible monster t as 
black as ink and 12 feet long at least, and as it went, 
it kept its Uttle sparkling eyes fixed npon me ; I was 
most heartily glad when it had passed. Bnt the second 
adventtue was of much greater importance. 

We had now been in the forest for six long days, 
and had never once seen the slightest sign of Pygmies, 
and I began to half believe that after all the Fjgmy 
stories were not tme ; bat on this particnlar day I 
was converted to believe most thoronghly in Pygmies. 
I was still at the head of the caravan, rifle in hand, 
looking ont for a shot at some vrild pigs that bad been 
Been a Uttle while before. The forest was not so dense 
as it had been in the earlier part of the day, and we 
were making oar way along a small antelope track which 
vras in the direction we were going. My boy, who was 
jnst behind me, snddenly stopped and pointed oat to me 
what he described as a " man-monkey." I looked ap the 
tree at which he was pointing, and there, near the top of 
a high cotton-tree, I saw what I thonght mast be from 
the boy's description a gorilla. In the thick foliage it 
was impossible to get a clear view, and I could only see 
that it was some creatore of large dimensions, to be so 
near the top of a tree like that. I therefore raised my 
rifle to my shoulder, took steady aim, and prepared to 
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fixe. I had been nnancoeBsfal in killmf{ the wild pig, 
and I thonght at an; rate monkey wonld be bett^ than 
nothing, and it 'would not have been the first time that 
we had been reduced to that. I had y&rj nearly pulled 
the trigger, indeed my finger was actually upon it, 
when my boy, who waa etiU carefully stodying the 
creature ap the tree, eaddenly polled my arm and said, 
" Don't fire — ^it'e a man t " I almost dropped my gnn, 
BO great was my astonishment. Coold it poBsiUy be 
BO 7 Yea. there he was ; I oonld now clearly distingiUBh 
bim. He had discoToed as, bad heard my boy apeak to 
me, and while with breathless horror we stood there 
gazing, the little man ran along the branch on which he 
stood, and jmnping from ixee to tree soon diaappeated. 
It was a Pygmy, and how nearly had he paid the penalty 
of climbing trees I What the result would have been if I 
bad killed him I cannot say, for, as I foond oat after- 
wards, he was not alone, and had he been shot the whcde 
tribe would have been down upon as, and with their 
deadly little weapons would soon have pat an end to as. 
But now my boy was literally shaking with fear. "We 
have seen a Pygmy, we have seen a Pygmy ; we shall now 
see sorrow." It was an old idea of the Watoro that 
the Pygmies were Baehwen (devils), and they always 
spoke of them with bated breath, and declared that no 
one ever saw one and lived to tell the story; that to see 
one was to die. I laoghed at him and told him it was 
all right ; God would protect us, and we should gat tbroogh 
the forest in safety; bad He not preserved as thus far 
from dangers on every hand? and we must trust Him to 
keep us all the way. 

Five o'clock came and it was time to pitch camp. We 
found a nice spot which was tolerably clear from nnder- 
growth, although it was quite thick overhead, and here we 
put the tent, and the porters boilt their little hats. I ttten 
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BtA down at my trait door and tried to read. PreBeotty, 
upon looking np from my book, I became aware of a 
nnmber of little faces peering at me through the thicket. 
Jtut in front of me was the tnmk of a huge tree and 
aroand one nde of it there peeped a tiny figure. For a 
moment I was completely taken aback ; it was like being 
in fairyland and having visits paid to one by the fairies 
themselves. My boys, who were sitting near at hand 
cooking some food for oar evening meal, ^so caoght sight 
of these strange little beings and came at once to lay side. 
I told one of them to go and fetch the Httle people, that 
I might talk with them, hot he was too mnch afraid, and 
refosed to leave my side. Indeed I did not wonder at his 
fear, for I too began to have strange apprehensions as to 
the character of my visitors. I did not know whether 
tiiey had not come to attack me, and how soon I might 
find myself pierced with a deadly arrow. At last 1 called 
out in the langnt^;e of the people of Toro jost the ordinary 
salutation of the cotmtry, and to my great astonishment 
uid pleasure one little man retmned my greeting. I 
then said to him, " Come here and let as talk together." 
This I shoated oat several times, and then, very slowly 
and very shyly he came creeping towards me, followed by 
the others. When he got into the open space before my 
tent he seemed very anhappy, and stored at me in blank 
amazement and hid his face behind his hands. Some 
of his companions dodged behind each other, while the 
majority remained partly hidden in the jangle. 

Z now hod a complete view of my visitors, and what 
stmck me first of all was natorally the sh<»tness of their 
ttatnre. But, althoogb they were so very short (aboat 4 
feet, by sabseqoent measarement), yet there was a power- 
folness aboat their boild that is not often seen in African 
races. Biood chested, with mosoles finely developed, 
shnrt, thick neck, and small ballet head, the lower limbs 
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were maeave and strong to & d^ree. The chest was 
covered with black, coily hair, and most of the men wore 
thick black beards. Each carried either bow and qnivor 
of arrows, or short throwing-spears. Bonnd their aims 
the; wore iron rings, and some of them had these round 
their necks also. I chatted away to the little man who 
knew the Toro language, and I was Terymnch amazed at 
the smart way in which he answered my qnestions. Bis 
knowledge of the language was not perfect by any means, 
and he often osed words that were strange to me, and 
savoured of Pygmy Land, yet he sp(Ae sofficiently well 
for me to be able to follow him. 

None of his followers — for he was their chief — seemed 
to know the Toro language at all, and merely stood 
looking on, lost in wonder at the white man's appearance. 
He, the «hief , had at some time or other come in contact 
with the people of Toro, possibly at Ifboga, and had there 
learned their language. I asked him all sorts of qnestions 
relating to the forest and to themselves, most of which 
he answered with marvelloos intelligence, speaking in a 
rapid, eing-aong way. I asked him the extent of the 
forest, as occnpied by the Pygmies, and he described 
the distance by telling me the nnmber of days it would 
take to pass through ; from east to west seven days, 
and from north to sonth abont six days, and, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred and forty by one hondred 
and twenty miles broad, that is, counting twenty miles 
as an average day's march, which would be fairly good 
walking even for a native in the forest. I next asked him 
the nomber of his people, and he took a piece of stidc 
and broke it up into little pieces, about forty in all, and 
said that each piece represented a chief, and he Hbsa went 
on to tell me the number of followers of each ; some had 
two hundred, others only fifty, and a few as many 
as five hundred. It was very simple then to calculate 
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that the total number wonld be somewhere about ten 
thousand. 

Then the Pygmy chief tcdd me that he knew long ago 
of my coming, and I aBked him, " How ? " He said that 
aevenl days ago he saw me. " Saw me ? " I said, " when 
did you see me?" "I have seen yon in the forest for 
six days." "But I did not see yon," I said; and then he 
laughed most heartily and said, " No, I could not see hi m, 
bnt he saw me." Upon farther inqoiiy I found that a 
large party of these little creatores bad been watching onr 
every movement all throogh the forest, while we wete in 
the most blissfnl ignorance of the fact. At every camp 
they had hovered about ns, peering at ns throogh the 
thicket as we passed. Why did they not attack us? is 
the question that kept coming up into my mind. If they 
are the thievish, wicked little people that they have 
been represented, why did they not molest us? We 
were entirely in their power, and had been for the past 
six days. Perhaps it was our very helplessness that 
protected us — they saw tbat we were not as the oHhet 
white men who had passed throogh their forest, armed 
with guns, and having a big following of soldiers; or 
perhaps I had been overheard speaking in the language 
of Toro to my boys, and this had given them confidence. 
I firmly believe, however, that they are not untrustworthy 
folk, OS is UBOally supposed, but, like moat Africans, when 
not interfered with they are perfectly harmless. I cannot 
say which of these answers meets the case ; I leave the 
reader to judge for himself. At any rate, upon this and 
subsequent occasions when I had intercourse with them 
in the great forest, I was most kindly treated. The little 
chief brought me a forest antelope for food, also a large 
pot of honey, that I requested him to taste first. Before 
they retired for the night, I asked them to come again in 
the morning to see me, and the chief said he would do so, 
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ancl the next day I tharefore had farther ocaiTenatuHi 
with these strange little folk. 

Their mode of living is extcaordinaiy; ihxij never 
oaltivate the giotmd, but wander from place to place, 
gathering the fruit, nats, Ac., from the trees, and the 
wild honey. The unimftlii they shoot with their bows and 
arrows, and the hmit was most gr^hically described to 
me. Often they follow a wonnded elephant for days, 
shooting into it hondreds of their little iron-tipped axrowB, 
nntil the poor creatore dies from sheer exhaostitui. They 
then make their little camp all roond the carcase, and 
live apon the flesh as long as it will last, and then away 
they go again to seek other food. Their method of 
catching wild pigs and forest antelope is very interesting. 
Two or three of the uKwe agile of the men are sent off 
into the thicket to search for the animal These Uttle 
fellows sometimes climb the trees, and move along the 
branches from tree to tree, peering down into the dense 
midetgrowth. In the meantime a large net made oat 
of oreepars is held in readiness, and mm, womco) and 
children alike, arm themselves ready for the fray, some 
with sticks, bat most of the men with bows and arrows. 
After a little time a shrill, birdlike whistle is heard 
frCHn the forest ; it is the signal from the searchers that 
game has been foand. Away the httle army goes, all 
noiselessly picking their way through the jangle and 
tangled undergrowth, in the direction of the whistle. 
As they get near to the spot they quietly sarroond it, 
each man or woman ke^oii^ within sight of the next ; 
the net is fixed np on to the bashes, in one part of 
the circle, and then when all is ready the whole party 
commences a great shooting, beating the thicket, and 
very slowly driving all before them into the net, where 
stand the nxea with bows and arrows. Into the net 
rashes the pig or antelope, which is immediately shot 
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through and thxoogh by the expert murksmen, and the 
hont is finished. The meat ia cturied back to the camp, 
the blood being specially presenrod for the chief. 

In the moming I tried to photograph my Uttle friends, 
bat it was quite hopeless. It was too dark in the forest 
itself, and I oonld not persuade Aem to come out into 
a clearing where I might get light enough. I tnai 
time after time, but alwa^ foiled. I exposed nearly a 
dozen plates, but with no good results; snapshots were 
useless, and I could not get them still enough for a 
time exposure. 

At our next camp, a smt^ village, I met many tnate 
Pygmies, and I was able by inter^etati(m, to bold quite 
an interestiDg oonversation with them. None of these 
could speak the Toro language, but in the village was 
a man who ooold speak the Pygmy language, and who 
also knew Kiswahili, and I was thns able to make 
myself understood. 

The Pygmies seemed to roam abont not far from Hieae 
forest settlements, and keep in constant commnnication 
with them ; for the plantains, potatoes, and other food 
the Pygmies give fresh meat and honey. Bat at one 
village that I came upon unexpectedly I hod a singular 
adventore. The place was governed by an Arab, who 
had a large number of so-called Arab followers, but who 
in reality were only Wanyema. The Arab chief was 
most ru^ and inhospitable when I arrived ; I could not 
make it out. Upon my entrance into his village he at 
once came forward with his men and challenged me as to 
my bosiQess, and I explained who I was, and where I 
was going, but my explanation did not seem to satisfy 
him, and he said, " You cannot go through here ; this 
country belongs to the Belgians, and you are not a 
Belgian." I explained that I had permission from the 
Belgians to pass that way, and who was he that he 
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should hinder me? Upon this he became angry, and 
said something in Arabic, which I did not nndersbuid, 
to some of his attendants. They ran off into the hoose, 
and presently retained with their gons and soiroonded 
me. " Now," said the Arab, " yon are not going through 
here." I told him he bad made some great mistake, and 
that we had better talk the matter orer candidly 
together, npon which I sat down and he did alao. My 
boys who carried my sporting gons, when they saw tiie 
Arabs arm themselves, immediately came nmning to me, 
and stood one on either side of me with guns in hand. 
I tmned angrily to them, and aeked them what they 
wanted with the gnns, and sent them back to the 
caravan. I then truned to the Arab and asked him 
if he would allow me to spend the night here in his 
village, and go on in the morning withont any inter- 
ference? Ko, he would not; and then I did not know 
what to say. BnddeiUy I had a strange inspiration, and 
again addressing the fellow I said, "Do yon know 
Tippn-Tib?" "What?" he stud in great excitement, 
"Tippa-Tib?" "Yes; do you know him ? " "Ishonld 
think I do," sud he; "do you know him?" "Tes," I 
replied; "he is an old friend of mine; I met bim at 
Zanzibar, and made his acqoaintance." "Allah I" said 
the Arab, " yon know Tippn-Tib ? Tell me quickly how 
he is." I then said all I could about this distinguished 
prisoner at Zamdbar, expluning as flnentiy as possible in 
Swahili, his appearance, &c. I never eaw such a change 
in any man, as came over this Arab. Instead of rudeness, 
he was now the essence of politeness. He extended his 
band to me, ordered his men to make bis own house 
ready for me, sent off for food, and, in short, treated me 
with the utmost kindness and consideration. It turned 
out after further conversation, that he was a near relative 
of Tippu-Tib's, and by my sl^ht acquaintance with that 
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gentleman at Zanzibar, I was saved from what might 
have been a most awkward bnsineBa. His chief reason 
for not wishing me to pass throogh his village was nn- 
donbtedly becaose the place was fall of slaves, gathered 
from vaiioos parts. He evidently thought that if I got 
throngh, having seen all these, I should tell the Belgians 
of his existence in the forest, and they would send 
soldiers to captnre him. Thus once more we bad to 
raise the note of praise and thanksgiving ; for the loving, 
all-watchful eye of our Father bad been npctn us, and 
we were again preserved from danger, and were able 
to continue oar journey. Five more days in the forest 
brought as to Eilonga-Longa, now called Mawambi. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SXIiONaA-U}NOA TO ATAKUBI 

mongft-Longk or lUvsmbt— The ioaktj ooU—^JTinnutiM in the tonct 
—A nuTov Mo^o— EUliag tMea— Tlw PygmiM a^iaSmKmti 
triendahip — Bom ftnd uiowa — A Pjsmj Httlament — ^rgmj wonMB 
— ^gmj templM— ?eTsr— Uj bUok nowe— Ebphant bo H m ths 
portan— Wild pig— Siub ftdveiitQi»— Flihing— Croadng rira <m 
Ulen trsB— The snide kUla m elepbut— A hangij putiter— !ISra 
dift thioogh w»ter— Pengi—OMioN amuUng na— Soeka wmu sfciak- 
ings— FinI axpatfeueea on tiT«r— Shooting the r^ds—Oknoe men 
RibBiKged — Oanoe Bmashed np— A n^MraUe ni^it — AvkknbL 

KILOKQ-A-LONG-A is now not quite the plaoe that it 
used to be. A few years ago it wm merely a small 
aettlement where lived the diief Eilonga-Longa, from 
whom it took its name, an Arab, whose real name was 
Uledi, and a company of people who had attached them- 
selves to him ; these consisted chiefly of Manyema. He 
was of coarse a slave raider and ivory oollector. He had 
a great nomber of slaves, whom he used to pass on to 
others, selling them for ivory, of which he collected an 
enormoos quantity. He had many dealing with the 
Pygmies, and they had a kind of alliance with him, 
bringing him ivory, honey, and meat in exchange for food 
of varions kinds, sach as rice, maize, potatoes, and yams. 
Eilonga-tionga had long since died, and another man, a 
Manyema, once a follower of his, had been made ohiet. 
The name of the plaoe has been altered to Uawunla. 
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after its {aresent chief, who bad been placed there by 1^ 
Belgian aathtnitieB, and be waa inBtmoted to do away 
with all slave raiding and trading of every kind. This 
man had done his dnty and the district was now a peace- 
able one. 

Mncb to my aatonishment I met here two Europeans, 
both of whom had been with Baron Dhanis when 
the great disaster ocoorred of the rebeUion of hia troops. 
They were very maob sorprised to see me, and won- 
dered where on earth I had sprang from, and when I 
told them of onr battles with the bash and catting 
oar way throogh the forest, they informed me that the 
troubles were not all over yet, and that I bad another 
eight days at least of the same kind of travelling. 
The great wonder to them was, how I was able to do it 
with so small a company of followers, and with no escort 
at all, and they at once offered to send men with me if I 
desired. I told them that I did not want an esccoi, bat 
if they would give me a fresh supply of porters I should 
be glad, so that the men I bad brought with me might 
return to Mbeni, as they were more or less tired out. 
This they willingly did, and sending for the chief in- 
structed him to find me twenty fresh men. 

At this station I parted with my donkey, Lady; the 
difficulty of getting her through the forest was so great, 
that when one of the Europeans made me an ofifer to 
buy her, I readily accepted it. Several times she had got 
stuck fast in the bash, and once in thick swamp, when I 
had made up my mind to shoot her, and was indeed pre- 
paring to do so, when the poor creature made one' last 
supreme effort uid released herself. 

Leaving Mawambi after a very short rest, we crossed 
the river Itnri, and then made our way along its 
banks. At first the path was very good, having been 
completely cleared of undergrowth and of the stamps. 
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bat «8 aO knew it wbb too good to last Nanown and 

n mr m ui wm it Iwma, finA tli»>M^ifh gn* thinlran- niJ thiAw, 

and then the path dia^peanid and cnfy a tiny took 
rwnahied, and oooe more we were cutting oor way along : 
dimbiog over taUta trees, Btrn^ing amongst the exeegem 
that seemed ever and vatm to Utwally fazad themadree 
aroand tme, tri^^mg over hidden stomps, oawUng nnder 
nclixdng fanee, wadii^ throng water, clambering ap and 
down steep river banks, and all the time realising that a 
few dozen little people were hidden anumg the branohee 
of the trees watching our gynuuBtics, and pediape laogh- 
iog at our earelLOonmn, Ocoaaionally one would sit 
down, hall wishing that one had never been bom, to 
pass thzoogh this terrible i^aoe. On the way ap from 
one of the river banks, we had io ciai^ under a hoge tree 
that had beccane nprooted and had &llen aoross the track, 
bot was kept from reaching the groond by anothu 
stnallw tree. I had jnst passed imder with two boys 
when crash it came down across the track, a wai^t of 
many tons ; a moment soonw and it woold have been on 
oor heads. 

Sometimes at ni^ we woold hear these forest giants 
foil ; it was like thonder, and in the stillness of the night 
to be suddenly aroosed by soch a crash made one torn 
cold all over. I expected every ni^t that one of theee 
trees woold foil across my tsak. Why not? th^ vrere 
falling all atoond as. WbaX vras to prevent them falling 
np(m ns? Once a tree fall so dose to my little tent that 
the leaves that were dislodged by its fall, were aoattered 
all over the tent. In the middle of one night a huge 
boogb came down from a tree and actoally fell across one 
of the hots in which same oi the porters were sleeping, 
and by a miracle did not injure one of them, dthoogh 
one end of the boogh was oompletdy broken. 

The Bt(Hins, tJiat came on neatiy always daring the 
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night, wexe aoootmiable for these fatling tiees, otherwise 
it would be difficult to discover why they should have the 
knack of coming down jost after dark. Perhaps it might 
have been that during the day, with all the talking of 
the men, the noise of the birds, and the chatter of the 
monkeys, we did not hear them descending ; bat however 
that may be, we certainly heard them at the night 
season, and often dreaded lest they shoold demcdish as. 
One day after leaving Mawambi we met another little 
troop of Pygmies. They were not at all sarprised to see 
ns; they said that they knew of oar coming and had 
been told about as by their own people. I was greatly 
anrprised at this, and asked to see the man that had 
spoken abont as, and he was broaght — the very same 
httle chief who had treated me so kindly before. He was 
so amnsed when I told him of my astonishment at find- 
ing him here, and he laaghed most heartily and seemed 
to thoronghly enjoy the joke. I believe it was Dr. 
Moffat who once said that whenever he foond a native 
in Africa who coold laugh, he had hope for that man. A 
native who can see a joke and enjoy a laogh is asaally a 
man who has not lost heart and become entirely absorbed 
in the problem of life, as to how to procnre for himself a 
Bostenanoe. And so this little Pygmy greatly enjoyed Hha 
simple joke of having passed as in Hie forest without oar 
having seen him, and of being able to tell as of all oar 
experiences since he left as; even the places where we 
camped he knew, and the animals we shot «n route for 
food. Again the little man showed his good feeling 
towards me by presenting me with two bows and a 
qoivo: foil of arrows ; to some of which the deadly poison 
was still adhering. The arrows were of great variety, the 
simplest being merely sharpened sticks of hard wood, 
and these I foond vexe Hha poisoned ones. Others were 
made with iron heads of different shapes, from the simple 
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leaf shape to the six-barbed arrow ; one or two I saw had 
doable heads, and some had instead of sharp, rounded 
tipe; others had two long barbs, one on either side, 
both at least half an inch in length. The poisoned 
arrows are no doubt osed when at war, while the others 
are reserved tor the hnnt. All had, instead of a feather, 
a leaf fixed at the end of the shaft. The qniveiB in 
which they were kept were made some of antelope hide, 
and others of monkey skin. 

In addition to the arrows, I procured from the Pygmies 
a horn of ivory osed in the chase, a whistle made of 
wood for the same purpose, and two throwing-speats. 
All these articles, made by the Pygmies themselves, abow 
a certain amoont of skill and intelligence. The horn, for 
instance, is nicely carved out of the solid tusk of an 
elephant, and the spears are slightly ornamented on the 
blades. 

I asked these tittle people to take me to one of their en- 
campments, but they said they could not do so, that they 
never liked strangers to see where they lived. However, 
qoite by chance, one day while out hunting in the forest 
with one of my boys, I came upon one of their settle- 
ments. It was in a very dense part of Hie jungle, and I 
could see at once that it could belong to no other tribe of 
people onder the sun than the Pygmies. There were very 
tiny little huts or shelters, varying from three to four feet 
in height, thatched with giant leaves from the trees of the 
forest; a few broken clay pote, evidently used for cook- 
ing purposes ; and scattered about the place in all 
directions, were the husks of a tree bean and the stones 
from tiie forest fruits. Apart from these few signs of 
human habitation, there was nothing to denote that here 
the Pygmies lived. I moved away from this strange, 
deserted camp, feeling as if I had reached a comer of 
fnirytftnd. 
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I DOW had &.e opportonity of seeing eome Pygmy 
-women; hitherto I had seea coily the men, bat now, bo 
very friendly were they, that they broaght even their 
women to see me. They were very comely little creatures 
and moat attractive, with very light skins, lighter even 
than the men, being a light tan coloor; the asaal fiat 
noae and thick lips of the negro, and black early hair; 
bat their eyes were of singolar beaaty, so bright and 
quick and restless they were, that not for a second did 
they seem to fix theii gaze on anything. They were 
smaller than the men, and would average about 3 feet 
10 inches in height. One of the women had t little child 
fastened to her back with a bit of batk cloth — a pretty 
little boy. I wanted to nurse him, but she very quickly 
turned away and took the child from out of my reach. 
She was only a Pygmy, but she had a mother's heart ; 
she loved her babe, and feared lest I might injnre it. 

One of the Pygmy women was found at Mboga by 
Bishop Tucker when he visited the place in 1896, and she 
was photographed by his side. Her height was just 
under 4 feet ; she had well-developed limbs and a bright, 
intelligent mind. She had lived for some years amongst 
the people of Mboga as a slave, but seemed to be quite 
contented with her lot. 

Strange as it may seem, these Pygmies have their 
religion; it has been said that they have rume, bat in 
passing throogh the forest I often found signs of Pygmy 
worship. At the foot of some of the huge trees I picked 
ap several times little bandies of food neatly tied up in 
tough bark cloth, sometimes a few forest beans, or a little 
handfol of rice. I also saw little pots of honey placed at 
the foot of these forest giants. It seemed as if the 
Pygmies venerated the spirit of the great trees amongst 
which they made their home. I also foand some little 
temples very neatly made that could not have belonged 
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to any bat the Pygmies. Upon their anna and round 
their necks some of them, especially the women, wore 
ohamu — little pieces of carved wood frcan some sacrod 
tree, oi else a leopard's claw or tooth. The latter I 
learned were to ward off the leopards which ara roaming 
in the forest, and with which the Pygmies constan t ly 
wage war; the former to keep disease away, especially 
small-poz. 

Arri-nng in camp one day ^ter a hazd day's fight 
with the bush, I foond that fevec was npon me. It 
WM 6 p.m. and pouring with rain ; my body ached aa 
thongh every joint ware dislocated. I flong myself apon 
one of the loads while the boys pat up the tent, and then 
into bed I tombled, and there I stayed for two days. I 
had many apprehensions as to wheUier I should be able 
to move for a month. Uy temperatare was so high the 
first night that I fear I lost conscioasness for a Uttle 
while. How helpless I was, there in the very heart of 
the most solitary place on Good's earth with, hamanly 
speaking, none bat a few black natives to look to. Never 
was I BO thankfal as then that I had two boys wh(un I 
could implicitly trast. Eliaa had nursed me before 
through fever, and knew exactly what to do, even being 
able to inject quinine hypodermically. I did not have to 
tell him my requirements; he knew them beforehand, 
and never was any man better waited npon in sicknees 
than I was in the forest. Night and day he never left 
my side, wbile the other boy, Alberto, made sonp from 
the flesh of a wild pig that was as dehcioos and as 
palatable as Ijiebig's extract of beef. So well was I 
attended to that after two days the temperature had been 
reduced, and I decided, for the sake of my porters, who 
were getting short at food, to push on. 

The next day's tramp was refreehing to me, and although 
I was very woak indeed, I managed to get along with the 
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help of ft stick. We now came to a distiict where ele- 
phants were more nomerooB than monkeys, and sever^ 
times large herds passed close to as. Occasionally a hnge 
rogue wonld dash in amongst the porters and scatter them 
in all directicms. At each times I trembled for my " kit " ; 
one conld not expect a porter to ke^ his load on his back 
when getting out of the way ot an elephant ; bat I did 
terrenbly hope that the man who was carrying my 
photographic apparatas wonld not throw the box any- 
where near the elephant's "trotters." Alas I the mere 
dropping of it was safficient to smash some of the plates, 
and in this way I lost many valoable pictores that conld 
never be reprodnced. 

On the 16th of October we reached a beaatifal place, 
where there was a deserted settlement on the river- 
side. There was a very good boose in first-rate order, 
and although we arrived at the place at 9 a.m. I decided 
that we woald q>end the day there, and have some banting 
and fishing. I went o£F into the bash and hnnted aboat 
till past midday, and althoagh we saw plenty of elephants 
there seemed to be a scarcity cd other kinds of animals. 
However, a gaide who bad a gnn, and who had accom- 
panied me from Mawambi, managed to kill a wild pig, 
and this provided as with plenty of meat for two days. 

On the way back to oar camp I had another encoanter 
with a snake. It was lying right across my path and I 
thon^t it was the green branch of a tree, and very nearly 
stepped over it, when I saw its little head tarn loond, ai^ 
its sparkling evil eyes fix npon me. I had in my hand a 
boffiUo-hide stick, which I nsnally carried when my boy 
carried my gon, and with this I hit it across the head 
and it seemed to ston it, and then gave it another, which 
finished it o£f. It was rather a large one, about five feet, 
and was a most beaatifal bright green -colomr. 

Beaching camp, we went down to the river to try and 
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oatcfa some fish, and I was gieatly surprised to find how 
easy it vras with a bent pin for a hook and a cane for a 
rod and without a float ; I was able to catch what provided 
me with a good, sabstantiol meal. After having cao^t 
myfish, I fell into the river myself. I was trying to cross it, 
walking along the imnk of a fallen tree; it wae only a small 
one, and was like walking the tight-rope, and beneath me 
was the roshing river several feet deep. When Z got into 
the middle my foot slipped, and in I went. After floon- 
dering about a little I reached the shore in safety and then 
retired for the night, a little crestfallen. 

The next day the guide who shot the pig again showed 
his prowess. He was some hundred yards ahead of us all, 
when we heard him fire a shot, then another and another 
and still another, then all vras qoiet. We rushed up to 
see what had happened, and there we found, a few jrards 
from the path, an elephant stone dead and the guide 
calmly cleaning his gnn, which was of course a Ineech- 
loader. I was very prond of my guide, he was certainly 
a very expert marksman. By nationality he was a 
Waoyema, and had been trained for a soldier by the 
Belgians, and had token port in several big battles. I 
did not wait while some of the men cut up the 
meat, but pushed on to csmp, as I was tired after all 
my exertion of the day before. 

In the middle of the night, heating a strange sound 
close to camp, I got up and went out of my tent to see 
what caused it ; I found that it was only a potter snoring 
in a curious aari of way, but as I turned to retrace my 
steps the light of my lantern fell upon aa object crouching 
down a few yards from the peaceful sleeper. In a moment 
I realised that it was a panther ; the boy who was with 
me saw it too, and cried out to the porter, who, when 
he mvrokB, yelled, and I seized from the fire a burning 
faggot and flung it at the beast, and it slunk o£F into the 
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forest again. Fires were then banked up and kept blazing 
the rest of the night. 

Then came a miserable experience. For two whole 
days we were tramping throtigh water, sometimes to oox 
waist, often to the armpits. It was great toil and seemed 
to wear one oat. The first da; we absolutely coold not 
find a dry place on which to camp, eTerywhra% was water. 
It was evidently a flood — ^there had been an abnormal 
quantity of rain duiing the previous week. We searched 
everywhere until we were tired of searching, and finally 
put up the tent in three or four inches of water. The 
boys climbed up a tree, and then tried to find a place 
where they could sleep, but dare not trost themselves, 
being afraid of falling in the night. The insects also that 
they met with while trying the experiment helped them 
to decide against it. It was a most miserable business, 
and I shall not soon forget it. Fortunately the water was 
not deep enough to reach my bed, but for aU that it must 
have been a most unhealthy position to be in all night. 
The poor boys hod to pile np a lot of logs and branches 
in the water until they were able to make a platform 
BufGciently raised from the water and upon which they 
could sleep. My loads also were stacked up in a similar 
fashion, but not before many of them had been completely 
submerged, and clothes and food were ruined. 

At the close of the second day we got free from the 
water and arrived at a place colled Pengi, where we fonnd 
a native soldier of the Belgians in charge, named Bamti, a 
very fine fellow, who was extremely kind to me. He had 
a letter for me from an officer who was then at Avakubi, 
which is on the confines of the primeval forest, the area 
inhabited by the Pygmies. This gentleman had most 
kindly sent two canoes for me, which were to take me 
from Pengi to Avakubi by river, and in his lett^ most 
warmly greeted me, asking me to make it convement if 
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poflsiblfl to stay a few days with him at Avaknbi. At 
Fengi I was able to pay off all my pcatere and to aend 
them back to Mawambi ; now no longer did I need 
porters ; joy to tell, the whole way to dear old Tengl*T«l 
I Bhonld not have to walk another mile. 

Bamti was a man of aboat 6 feet 3 inches in his 
socks, and when I say socks I mean it, for bo great a 
swell was he that he possessed both boots and socks. In 
tiie course of the evening he came to me, biioging a large 
native-made knife of most corioos shape with two or 
three different blades. I believe it is osed as a throwing 
knife in the same way as the aborigines of Aostralia nae 
the "boomerang." For this knife he wanted me to give 
him a pair of stockings. He pointed ont to me that 
socks were not qoite the thing, evidently being intended 
only for children. " See, all this part of my leg has 
nothing to cover it," said he. I gave him an old pair, 
and this delighted him and he immediately dtHined them, 
and began stratting about the place as large as life. 

The next day's ioomey was a most enjoyable one ; we 
got into oar canoes at 6 ajn. and were paddled down- 
stream by a nmnber of natives who had been brought 
with the canoes frtnn Avakabi for that purpose. In the 
canoe in which I sat was a nice awning made to keep off 
the son's hot rays, and my hammock chair me pat 
beneath this, and one could recline or sit up at leisure. 
The change of motion was a little difficult to get used to, 
and the strong light on the river, after the many days in 
the forest shades, made the first few days by water rather 
trying, and I consequently suffered from headache. We had 
not long been in the boat before we came to some rapids. 
The men called them small ones, but I certainly thought 
them very terrible and wondered what they would have 
been like had they been worse. The boat seemed to spin 
through the water, and was tossed about by the current 
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at will and yet at the same time the men weie most 
skilfoUy goiding the tiny craft between hidden rooks. In 
less than ten minntea we were again in smooth water. 

At midday we pat into the shore and cooked some food, 
then on again for another two hoors. It was most 
exhilarating to be passing through the air at snoh a 
speed. The boatmen, who stood np to paddle, were 
dwellers on the bank of the Arawimi river and were able 
with bat little exertion to make the boat go along at a 
good seven miles an hoar aided as they were by the 
oarrent. The river Arawimi had a fall of no less than 
750 feet from Mawombi to Avakobi ; no wonder, therefore, 
that we foand the corrent strong. 

We camped again on the bank, at a little settlement 
where Belgian soldiers were in charge; a nice little 
cottf^e bailt on the river-side vras pointed oat to me 
as the boose in which the Earopean might sleep. Here 
I spent the night. 

We had hoped to reach Avaknbi the next day, bat a 
chapter of accidents oocorred which made it impossible. 
We left at 6 a.m., and after shooting some more rapids 
we came to a station where there was a native soldier 
in charge. Here I was told there was rather a bad 
rapid, and that it woald be best for me to get oat and 
take oat all my things, that the boat might go over 
alone with the men. I was half inclined to remain in 
the canoe, as it did not seem necessary to take every- 
thing oat ; however, the boatmen pleaded so hard that I 
consented, and glad I am that I did so. No sooner had 
the boat started with three men on board, to gaide her 
throagb the rapids, than she was caoght np by the 
carrent and da^ed aboat in a terrible fashion. The 
boatmen held on for dear life, and did their best to 
keep hex in the ^topm coarse, bat aboat half-way throagb 
the boat tamed broadside on to the stream, and the 
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next moment wu sent witli tzanendoos force into a 
Took, and smuh it went into two pieoes. The tbiee 
poor fellows were of conrse iriuried abont in the stream 
and soon lost to view, and we gave up hope of 
seeing them again. I sent the other boat ont to look 
for them below the r^ds, uid ran along the bank 
myself to ^ and find them. One was seen hanging 
<m to the rocks near the shore anA was rescued first, 
the otiier two were eventnally rescned, having been 
swept down the river some long distance. One, how- 
ever, was senseless uid half drowned, bat ^ter trying 
all sorts of methods to restore him be came ronnd and 
was soon all right again, and scarcely uiy the worse 
for his very severe docking. 

We jHTOcored another canoe, and again started oB, 
bat the rain came down in snch floods that we were 
glad enoogh to pat ap in a httle deserted village, where 
there was a miserable hat, into which I went for the 
night. All my things were wet, inclading blankets, 
bed, ami clothes ; the hat was fall of vermin, and all 
sorts of other anmentionable horrors. Bats were every- 
where, and had not the common decency to keep o£F 
one's bed. There was no firewood, so the porters told 
me ; everything was wet, no chance even of getting a 
cap of tea. There seemed to be nobody aboat, the 
whole place was desolate. Everybody got angry with 
everybody else ; nothing seemed to go right. 

In the middle of the night, while trying vainly to 
sleep, a rat actually got on to my pillow, and squealed 
close to my ear. I made a dash at him, and missed 
him of conrse ; he had got onder my mosquito netting 
and ooald not get out. I chased him all round the bed, 
now and then I would just ted him, but I could not 
catch the httle tease. I got desperate, and jamped oat 
of bed, to be immediately seized by millions ai the meet 
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bloodthirsty little moaqoitoes I ever enoonnteEed. I 
stmok a l4;ht ; there was the rat calmly sittiiig on my 
blanket, evidently quite oontent since i( had been snocess- 
fnl in tmning me oat of bed. I charged down npon 
that rat in each a way that I am eore if he had had a 
little more sense it woold have had the effect of oansing 
him to escape. Not he I I never saw such impudence I 
Bat I donbt if he will be so naoghfy ftgaiu, for a boot 
made a deep imjaession npon him. 

Worried to deatii with mosquitoes that seemed to get 
more determined every moment, I again rolled myself 
np in my blankets ; bat not for long — a gale of wind, 
a crash, and the rain came pattering down npon me ; 
half the roof had gone, and there I lay, exposed to all the 
foiy of the sttmn. At first I made np my mind I woald 
not move, bat it became too awfol, and once more I 
dragged myself oat of bed, and put the bed on the other 
side of the room, and then, worn oat with the tronblea of 
this wicked world, I went to sleep. 

No wonder I was a bit stiff the next day ; we could 
not get away till 9 a.m., and by that time, owing to 
the great heat of the sim, most of my things were dry. 
It was then only aboat three hoars to Avaknbi, and right 
glad we were to get there. 
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AVAKUBI TO BA80EO 

HoOH*— Ovdan*— CoSae— Rnbbor— iTDiy— Anothur slut— & ctrngsk hx 
dear lile— A gnki loM~Cu)n[b«U ot tbt V\/p»r Annrinu— An mazioaB 
ni^lt — Another a*noe nrunped — AmiHig the "*""''»'■ — Thtii dmM 
— Tbair h«bita— The kolft nut— Iron work— Puiga Fella— Our wurior 
bokfanen — We make repid prognae — " The Enrop«Mi ie ooming " — 



the forart— A oumiM dmoe— Mgp»— 0»nnlb*lii knd the hisjolft— 
TTimfclj* — A beedBtr<uig Belgl&n— I viflft the nenniha] obiaf — Ad ej^ 
opeMr~Wh»t it will lead to—Buoko. 

I WAS TSEy heartily welcomed by the Belgian officer 
in charge, and throogbont my stay was most kindly 
treated. 

Avakabi ia a beautiful place, qnite aa idea! station. 
Fine, lofty buildings constracted of good sTm-bnmt brickB, 
and the whole place was most compactly arranged. The 
Euopeana' hoases, bnilt fom: sqoare, with an open 
quadrangle in the centre, and a high brick wall sor- 
roonding the back part, which contained the servants' 
qaarters and oathooseB. The doors and window-frames 
were made of well-planed wood, so very different 
from the reed work that we are so accnstomed to in 
Uganda. 

I was shown into a room where I was told I might 
sleep, and I was asked to stay for as many days as I 
possibly conld. There was indeed a great temptation 
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to make a long stay here, where everything seemed so 
nice and homelike after the rooghuess of camp life. A 
very Inxoriona meal was piepared, and the htmgry 
traveller did ample jostice to it. I was then shown 
romid the gtooads. The gardens at once took my fancy, 
for here not only was there every kind of European 
vegetable, bat also the most beaatifnl flower-beds, 
arranged with great taste, and which cast a brilliaace 
upon the scene that is lacking in most Mission gardens. 
This garden was no doabt the hobby most indnlged in 
by the officer in charge, and a very asefnl one too. 
When in Central Africa one can get fine English 
potatoes, pineapples, mangoes, and grapes, besides a host 
of other things equally tempting, there is not moch left 
for one to desire to make life pleasant. The greatest care 
had been taken to shield the prodacts of the soil from 
the heavy rains, withoat shotting oat the morning and 
evening son. 

Coffee, also, was growing everywhere, althoogh, as 
my friend told me, it did not oome to much perfection 
on accoont of a strange worm which seemed to take 
np its quarters in every berry. The production of coffee 
is of great importance to each officer of the Congo Free 
State. It is to his advantage to have as many coffee- 
plants as possible, becanse for every plant over a given 
height he is paid a certain sum, which, when he has a 
few thousands, makes a very considerable addition to his 
income. This applies also to cocoa. The coffee when 
ripe and ready for picking is packed np in sacks, and 
sent down the river to Leopoldville, and for every poimd 
weight a percentage is given ; this also applies to mbber 
and ivory. And it is here, it seems to me, that the evils 
of native oppression come in. The officer whose salary 
fluctoates according to the amoimt of coffee, ivory, and 
rubber produced, is naturally very keen to get the nstivea 
19 
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to work witii mi^t and main (m the ooffise pI&ntationB, 
aai ID the tarest to prooaie rubber and ivory. These 
he moat and will have at almost any cost. 

A yonng sergeant, fox instanoe, goes ont from Europe 
to the Congo, and is immediately pat into a responsiUe 
post, with a few thousand black men at his beck uid 
call; he very soon finds that the ordinuy African is 
afraid of the Eoiopean, and will do almort anything 
rather than incnr bis di^eaaore, and the Emopean 
discorers that by bringing a little preasaie to bear, 
occasionaUy, he is able to get a Utile more oat of the 
"nigger." Bat there is a "thas far" even witb tiie 
poor ill-ased black man, and it pressed beyond that he 
tarns ; and what wcmder that in an anezpected moment 
he wreaks his vengeance apon his oppressor. Alas t not 
before he has himself sofiered most bitterly. 

A chief of a district, where scHue European officer <d 
the Congo Free State is stationed, is called ap by the 
officer and told to send bis people oat for nibber, so many 
pounds' weight are reqaired, and mutt be brought in. 
The chief perhaps has bat a small following, and cannot 
prodnce whaA is asked of him ; he is given another 
chance to get it, and again fails, and he most be 
punished. A native officer is instracted to take a number 
of soldiers and destroy the chief's village. Then follows 
the most bloodthirsty wickedness that is anywhere re- 
corded ; men, women, and children ruthlessly murdered, 
and the whole place destroyed. 8ach cases as the above 
are now, thank God, less freqaent, and one hopes that 
they will ere long be entirely unknown, A large number 
of the Belgitu offioets whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing at the various stations were thcnroughly good fellows, 
and quite incapable of instigating sach bloodshed as 
mentioned above ; but there are men, uid not a few, 
still holding positions of trust and of great rasponsi- 
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bility whose actionB are a standiDg diBgrace to a white 
man, and that make the white man a veritable demon in 
the eyes of the Datives. 

Ivory is in great abondanoe on the Arawimi, uid its 
value is little known to the natives ; thejr will loll the 
elephants for the sake of the meat, bat the ivory is often 
left in the forest. The Belgian officer therefore gives 
instroctions that all ivory is to be brooght to him, and he 
will bay it with brass wire. The ivory appears to be gaite 
a different qiuUty from that which is procored in the 
more open country. Forest ivory can nearly alw^fs be 
distinguished by its dark ooloor, while the ivory obtained 
from the elephuits that roam about the plains is quite 
white and of greater commercial value. In the earlier 
days the Manyema were the great ivory hunters of the 
Arawimi, and still are to be foond there, but nsaally 
working in oonjonction with the officers of some Belgian 
outpost. These men sometimes shoot and sometimes 
trap the elephants with pits, or heavily weighted spears 
suspended above the track, and which fall when the 
elephant knocks a creeper with its foot, to which the 
spears are attached. 

I saw several toDS of ivory lying at the various Belgian 
stations on the Arawimi and Congo, waiting to be taken 
down to the coast. 

At Avakubi were stationed about two companies of 
soldiera, comprising all kinds of nationaUties, chiefly 
Manyema uid Bangala. They were a very fine set of 
men, who were well equipped, and whose houses were of 
qoite a model character. They were fine mud buildings, 
in long rows, each house occupied by about five men, 
excepting the native officers, each of whom has one to 
himself. The whole place, however, is but a clearing in 
the forest, and one only has to walk for aboat ten minates 
to get r^ht into the forest agun. There exists excellent 
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conunanication between Avaknbi and the Lower Amwimi, 
as the whole distance can be traversed by caooe, and with 
good boatmen it should only take twelve days to reach 
Basoko, which is at the month of the Amwicu, or rather 
at its confluence with the Congo. The retom joamey 
tabes mach longer on accoont of the cnrrent, nsoally 
about twenty-two ^ys, bnt in low water it can be done 
in less time. At Avakabi my uieroid registered an 
altitude of 1,800 feet, and at Basoko, 1,SS0 feet; the faU 
therefore was aboat 460 feet in abont 320 miles. 

There are no cows at Avaknbi, or rather I should say 
there is one, a bull, but it seems to be kept more for 
ornament than use. There was a good flock of aheep 
and goats attached to the station, and these supply the 
Eoropeans with batter and milk, as well as occasionally a 
little meat. 

I stayed there two days, enjoying the kind hospitality 
and the benefits of a rest, to straighten up my things 
and to dry my wet clothes. As there are some strong 
rapids a little below the station I wdked for about 
half an hour before embarking again in the canoe that 
had been prepared for me through the kindness of the 
officer in charge ; but a disagreeable experience awaited 
me. The boats were moored in a place just below the 
rapids, where the corrent was still very strong. I packed 
all my boxes into the caooe and then got in myself. As 
is usual, a large awning bad been put up for my comfort, 
and under this was my deck chair. I got in as soon as 
all was finished, and waited for the boatmen to do the 
same, but they had still a great deal to do in gathering 
together food, Sk, , that they would require for the journey, 
and in the meantime I went off to sleep in my chair. 

My next sensation was an alarming one; it was that of 
being pitched over to one side and then more forcibly still 
to the other and right into the water, tile boat turning 
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upside dovn. Being onderneftth the awning I was 
entrapped like a rat in a cage, and conld not get my 
freedom. I thought my last momenta had come, the 
water mshed into my head, for I was completely snb- 
melted, and it was not nntil I had had a very severe 
docking, and the boat had been sw^t along for some 
consider^le distance that at last I got free from it, 
and with my fast failing Btrength strack oat for the 
shore. The hoy who was in the canoe with me was 
still hanging on to the uptomed boat, and the men, 
as soon as they saw the boat upsetting, jumped ont, 
and were soon safely on the bank. I had on large 
Wellington boots, which of coarse soon filled with water, 
and in addition to the weight of my other clothing it 
was as mnch as ever I conld do to get to the bank. 
When I finally reached shallow water I turned ronnd 
and saw the boy still clinging on to the boat, while the 
current was rapidly taking him down-stream. After re- 
covering my breath a little I ran along the shore to 
where there was a horseshoe bend in the river, and then 
jumped in and struck out for the boat and managed 
to catch hold of a rope that was hanging from it, and 
by this I pulled it in to shore once more. How I was 
able to do all this I cannot tell, I only know that when 
I had finished I was completely knocked up, and sat 
down upon the bank in an utterly exhausted condi- 
tion. The boxes that were in the boat were, of course, 
precipitated into the water, but only one was lost. The 
others were all filled with water, and many valuable 
things were utterly mined, chief amongst these vece 
my photographic plates. At least foor dozen unexposed 
negatives were spoilt, and two dozen exposed on^. The 
latter were of even greater loss to me than the former, for 
there were plates among them that could never be re- 
placed. I had always been so careful to try and get good 
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teeoltB, aaA photos that would be of real intueet ; some 
that I took in the forest weze especially valtiable to me, 
and to lose all in one da; was almost heartbreaking. It 
might have been mach worse, howev«, for another 
moment under water and I should have lost consdooaness 
and been drowned, bat thank God He onoe more merci- 
folly preeerved my life, and indeed the lives of all of as, 
for we all had a very narrow escape. 

We righted the canoe and oat down the covering so 
kindly pat ap for my ocmifort, and which had so nearly 
cost me my life, for it was nndoobtedly the cause of the 
apset, and once more packed in the boxes, and tried 
again; and this time we were mote sacoeesfnl. 

We reached a large village called Basibangi abont 
three in the afternoon. It was here that we met 
with the first real cannibals of the Upper Arnwimi. 
I was not at all charmed with their personal appear- 
ance ; dirty and degraded they seemed to be, and some 
of their evil habits which I witnessed were too awful to 
moation. They were almost nnde, both men and women. 
They seemed to me to be the remnants of various tribes. 
Manyema were again to the front, and the chief himself 
claimed to be of that nationality, hot had ondonbtedly 
been placed there by the Belgians, and was not the real 
chief of the coontry. Nambers of the villages round 
aboat were atterly deserted, the inhabitants, I was told, 
having gone farther inland so as to be out of the readi of 
the Snropeans, that they might carry on their cannibalism 
anchecked. The old chief gave us plenty of food, and was 
kind enough to turn out of his house to m^e room for 
me. It was a nice clean little cottage overlooking the 
river. The whole of that night I spent trying to dry my 
photographic plates, spreading them aboutthe floor in ^ 
directions, upon old newspapers, and even upon my bed, 
sitting myself in my chair, waiting and waiting for the 
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films to dry ; but it was a hopeless task, nnd the rats 
were a great nuisance running over the plates u they 
gambolled with each other. I was glad enongh when 
morning came and I coold pack away all that were dry — 
a very small percentage. 

The following day we had another river misbi^ ; 
fortunately I was not in it myself this time. We had 
arrived at some more rapids and the men told me to 
get ont and take oat all the boxes, &c. ; this we did, 
and then the canoes went down the rapids with two 
men in each. Two got tbtongh all right, bat the third 
was swamped in the middle and over it went, bnt 
the men did not seem to mind at all ; both were expert 
swimmers and gnickly reached the shore and then set oS 
after the overtomed boat in a small canoe. Soon after 
this the rain came down in torrents and we bad to camp. 

The next few days we passed thioagh the wildest 
cannibal country to be fonnd anywhere, and every day we 
saw dozens of villages inhabited by the Bangwa. They 
are a splendid race of people ; I was very mach taken with 
them. I have seldom seen such physical development 
and such sjrmmetry of figure ; they are upright as a dart, 
with heads erect, and bright, intelligent faces. These 
men came up to me with the greatest confidence — not as 
the cringing savage who will grovel at yoor feet before 
yoor face, and pat a spear into yoa when yoor back is 
tamed. The cannibal was straightforwud and biave, and 
his character could be read in bis actione and hearing, and 
one coold see at once that here were the materials for 
the mftVifig of a fine race of people. And yet they were 
the most advanced cannibals, who hved on human flesh. 
The men all wore a bark clotb abottt their loins, not 
wound round the body, bat fastened back and front 
with a bide strap, or a cord of plaited grass. The chiefs 
all wore a belt of hippopotamus hide, studded at the 
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ends with brass nails, and into this wrae fixed their 
terrible knives; apon the ankles the; wcnre solid iron 
rings, some weighing 2 lbs. each ; these were also worn 
npon the wrists. In addition to these they all seemed to 
wear leg ornaments, hali-way up the calf, of bright spiral 
iron wire, shaped to the leg, and the same thing on a 
smaller scale npon the arms. A ring or two of beads 
roond the neck and a cnrioosly shaped headdress com- 
pleted the most ornamental attire of the Bangwa warrior. 
The headdresses were of varions kinds, those made of 
monkey-skin predominating ; the fur being worn on the 
outside. Others were of prepared hide with the fnr 
removed, and some were made of a kind of straw worked 
into most fantastic shapes. Others are made with the 
bright plumage of birds. The warrior, when dressed 
for evening, is a most obnoxious being, having smothered 
himself from head to foot, particularly on the head, with 
palm oil. He smears a kind of red paint over his face and 
chest and looks a most hideous character. His hair is 
long, for it is never shaved, and either hangs in a 
tangled mass or is fixed up in a kind of leather nightcap, 
tied under his chin with leather thongs. His cannahalism 
is most pronoonced, and, onlike many others, he does not 
seem to mind being known as a cannibal ; generally 
speaking, he devours the bodies of his enemies, bat a 
woman is seldom, if ever, eaten by the Bangwa. The 
women, however, join in the feast, not sitting with the 
men, but in a separate group by themselves. 

It would be difficult to say whether the cannibalism of 
the Bangwa is practised merely from pleasure or from 
soitte snperstitioQS idea about the strength of the enemy 
entering into themselves. As for as I could make out 
this latter is the more general belief. It is for the same 
reason that some tribes of Eastern Africa will eat the 
livei of a dead leopard that they may imbibe its strength 
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— as the Bangwa warrior devours his enemy. On several 
occasioDS I saw them engaging in their feasts, and moat 
ghastly were the sights, too horrible indeed to mention. 
Sometimes one woold see part of a limb roasting over 
the fire, or else in a cooking pot, boiling, while the 
warriors sat ronnd watching eagerly until it was cooked. 
Bat still, notwithstanding the fact of there being a 
superstitions idea in connection with this cannibalism, 
there is no donbt a depraved appetite. I have seen the 
wild, exciting feast, where spirit dances and invocations 
have been the principal items, and I have seen the 
warriors in all soberness sit down to a " joint of man " in 
exactly the same way as they wonld do to a piece of 
forest antelope. Once, when told by a European that the 
practice of eating human flesh was a most degraded habit, 
the cannibal answered; " Why degraded? yon people eat 
sheep and cows and fowls, which are all animals of a far 
lower order, and we eat man, who is great and above all ; 
it is you who are degraded I " Thus will the cannibal 
defend the practice. 

Another nsttal accompaniment to the feast of the 
Bangwa is the drinking of a concoction of the kola nnt. 
The nnt, being dried, is ponnded np to powder and mixed 
with a pot of palm wine and then boiled npon the fire for 
some hours ; more wine is then added to the other 
ingredients until a very strong concoction is made. Then 
when cool the chief and his head-men, or any others who 
may be asked, will sit ronnd the pot with long hollow 
reeds in their hands, and with these they suck up the 
terrible poison. 

I have several times sat by them as they indulged in 
this dangerous practice, and watched the effects of the 
drug. First a kind of hilarity comes over them, and this 
in time gives place to hysterical laughing, and their eyes 
seem to stand out from their heads, and ntter wildness is 
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rtamped upon tbeir bcei ; gndoaUy the ^Esct beeonoes 
ao great as to caose temporary madnewi, and they will 
jump up vxA down, waving their awfol knives above their 
heads, and then they nuh off into the wood thirsting fw 
homan blood. I was told that whexi the Bangwa want 
to go on eome raiding expedition they first have a great 
level roood tiie kota-nnt pot, and when vcfAed np into a 
state of frenzy, they msh off to attack their foes in orAer 
that they may aft^wards drink th^ blood, shonld th^ 
be victoriooa. The women are not allowed to diink this 
poison, it being reserved for the wazriors only. 

Another costom that has to do with the kola-nnt 
drioking is as follows : When a man has lost his wife, 
either by death, or bis enemies having stolen her, and wbem 
he wishes to obtain another, if be drinks the kola-nnt 
concoction night after night it is sapposed to brii^ him 
good lock in seeking another wife. It is a fact, I believe, 
that many of the men saccmnb to the inflaenoe of this drink 

As iron-workers the Bangwa are among the foremost of 
all Africans. Their spears, knives, and ornaments surpass 
any I have ever seen ; their spears are of two kinds, the 
long lance and the short throwing-spear. 

The lance is, of coarse, used at close qnuters or when 
repolsing a chaige by the enemy ; they will hide them- 
selves in the grass or ondergrowth, with their long lances 
fixed in a slanting position and upon which their foes 
nuh. The throwing-spears are beantifoUy made, being 
in shape quite a work of art. At the end of the shaft, 
which is ornamented in various ways, with copper and 
brass bands, is a long ircm ferrule, hectagonal in sh^ne, 
and tapering down to a fine point ; this end is used for 
spearing the women and children ; they are not considered 
worthy to be killed with the same blade as the men.* 

■ Thia te ft Doatom which ia also obaerred b; the Waganda, «id 
many other Afttean taibM. 
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Their buTee are of great variety; I collected and brought 
home with me abont thirty <A them, and all are dififereot; 
most of them are doable edged, with a dagger-like point 
at the extremity. Some are longer than others, and one 
portionlar kind is mach like a sickle : this is the execation 
kmfe, with one cat of which they will decapitate an tmfor- 
tanate victim for the feast, tying his neck to the bongb 
of a tree which baa been bent down for the parpose, and 
which, when the bead has been severed from the body, 
q)ring8 back into its original position, pitching tbe head 
into the air. This is the method adopted for decapitating 
the prisoners of war, and a more ghastly spectacle coold 
not possibly be seen anywhere. All tbe knives have 
variooB geometrical designs apon them, which show that 
the Bangwa, altbon^ cannibals, are by no means lacking 
in cainbilitiea for better things. Tbe iron for makiog 
these knives, he., is procared from the iron ore foand in 
the forest ; tbey smelt it and f oi^e it themselves, and with 
the most primitive tools torn oat most excellent work. 

At Panga, on acconnt of the very heavy fall of abont 
30 feet, we bad to change canoes and boatmen, and I 
was able to get a large company of the Bangwa to 
aocompaay me in. the capacity of rowers. It was rather 
a new experience, to be spinning along down-stream 
with a boat-load of the wildest cannibals, and to be 
completely at tiieir mercy. I tried to show them that I 
trasted them implicitly to help me in every way. I 
chatted to them as best I could by interpretation, using 
doggerel Kiswohili, and made all sorts of fan to please 
them and gain their confidence ; and I ooofess that a 
jollier set of black men I never in all my life bad to do 
with ; they were brimfol of fan, and entered most heartily 
into all my jokes. 

My English concertina, my dog Sally, camera, and 
binoculars, to say nothing of my bicycle, all tended to 
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create the most hearty feelings of good fdlovship possible. 
With sach stalwart fellows as these to nm the boat 
we simply sped along at a tremendooB pace, and the 
banks seemed to whirl past na, and village after village, 
with crowds of its inhabitants eagerly watching ns from 
the shore, was passed in the few days between Avakabi 
and Basoko. The houses of the Bangwa are carioasly 
boilt, being cone-shaped. They are not more than 10 
feet in diameter at the base, bnt are at least 15 to 30 feet 
high ; they are thatched with leaves from the forest and 
give the general appearance of a lot of huge palm cones 
set in rows. 

The Bangwa (like most of the Arawimi and Congo 
tribes) have a most wonderful means of commonicat- 
ing the one to the other. Telegraphic messages, (.«., 
tovreUtt telegraphy I are sent by means of carioasly 
shaped drams which are made from the solid tmnk of a 
tree some 6 feet in diameter, which is hollowed oat most 
cleverly, and from it can be produced two distinct notes, 
and by varying these two notes they can convey messages 
to a neighbonring village. The somid travels like magic 
along the river, and so at almost incredible distances 
these dmms can be heard. It therefore came aboat that 
long before I got to a village, the people knew of my 
approach ; and as I came in view they comroanicated the 
news to the next village by means of the dmm, and so 
on right down the river, "The European is coming t " 
I was told that from one village to another, a distance of 
over a hundred miles, a message could be sent in lees 
than two hours, and I quite believe it possible to be done 
in much less time. The Belgian officers use this method 
of communicating with the natives, always keeping a 
drum on the station, and a man that can brat it. Thus, 
when the snpply of rabbet is getting small, a telegraphic 
message is at once despatched to the Tillage chief to 
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acqaaint him of the fact and to remind him that he must 
bring in some more- 
Several times apon landing at the Tarioos villages 
I had rather unpleasant experiences, and often each as 
made me feel a Uttle mioomfortable. For instance, apon 
our arrival at a large village, I would at once be sor- 
ronnded by some fifty or sixty great fellows, each with his 
terrible knife in his hand, and they would walk all toond 
looking me up and down in a most careful manner, and 
often I wondered if they were choosing a tender spot 
npon which to commence. It would have been fatal, 
however, if I had shown the least sign of fear or sus- 
picion, and so I had to look pleasant, altfaoagh I felt 
quite the reverse. When I explained to them that I was 
an Englishman, and belonged to a great and powerful 
nation, which loves the black men and wishes to try and 
do them good, I was always able to establish a friendly 
spirit amongst them ; it was really wonderful that these 
great fellows, with a defenceless Englishman completely 
in th^ power, should have acted in so friendly a manner. 
I nsnally made the chief a present of some kind, fmd all 
sorts of little trinkets, such as a tin whistle, looking- 
glasses, &c., gave great delight. 

As huntsmen the Bangwa are noted for their prowess, 
and at Mukopi, a large village, I thought I should like 
to go off into the forest to hunt, taking a Bangwa 
warrior vrith me as a guide. But after almost standing 
on my head, and twisting myself into all kinds of posi- 
tions and performing many other extraordintuy feats, I 
thought it was time to return to camp ; the forest was 
truly awful, and as to hunting — well, all I could do was to 
look after myself and leave the game to do likewise. He 
who wishes to hunt in this forest must be both Em athlete, 
an acrobat, and a strong man with plenty of control over 
bis temper ; if he is not the first he ^^ soon oome a 
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" cn^per " over some fallen tree ; if he is not the second 
he will get hopelessly tied up by the creepers ; and if he is 
not the third, uid goes into the forest, he will never come 
oat again. Of coarse J saw nothing to shoot, I was too 
much taken up with my atUetica even to look for any- 
thing. Z am ashamed to say that every now and then I 
was angry, aad a lot of good it was ; a creeper with 
terrible thonu wrapped itself roand my neck in loving 
embrace, and thinking to gain my freedom, I tried the 
"strong-man" trick, and foand that instead of getting 
liberated, I not only got more firmly fixed ap than ever, 
bat in addition I was nearly strangled, not to mention 
having my nose frightfully lacerated with the thorns. 
A stream of water 12 feet wide presented itself and I 
jomped, coming down splash in the middle into deep 
water. All these and many other incidents of a similar 
character befell me that day when I required a little 
exercise. Trae I got the exercise, with a few bnjisea 
given in. 

At another very large village of the Bangwa I had an 
opportanity of witnessing a midnight dance performed by 
the natives. It was a bright moonli^t night when the 
people began to collect in the clearing in front of the 
chiefs honse; in all aboat two handted men and women, 
alike node, gathered in this spot for the national dance. 
A hnge fire was boilt in the midst of the open space, 
and aroand this they all arranged themselves, men and 
women on opposite sides, forming a circle, and when the 
circle was complete the chief gave the vrord and the 
dancing commenced. Words fail me to depict the utter 
strangeness of the scene — the attitudes into which they 
wriggled themselves, all keeping time like a trained troupe 
of acrobats, the weird sounds made by hands and monUi, 
and the ^lastly grimaces : alt this, in the dim, uncertain 
light of the moon, bafSes desor^tion. Present^ the 
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noise of mormimng made by tbe daocera ae they wriggled 
loond the fire becBme loader and londer, and the con- 
tortions to which they pot themBelves mora violent, 
qaioker and quicker, tmtil they all buret torth into a 
terrible yell, and seemed veritably to fly round the fire, 
still keeping time with handa, and feet and voices. I 
have never seen anjrthing bo Btrangs in all my travels, 
and as I looked at tbe distorted features of these people, 
working themselves np into a state of madness, and 
realJBed that they were all the fiercest of cannibals, and 
at any moment might change the scene into one of 
bloodshed, I admit to a creepy feeling stealing over me, 
and I wondered if I should ever get through the country 
alive. This dance was kept np for nearly two honrs, and 
then saddenly there was a ha^. Not a Bonnd distorbed 
the stillness of the night. This dance was over, and in 
the twinkUng of an eye the crowd diapersed in all 
directions. Noiselessly every one crept back to his bat, 
and I was left alone by the fireside, wondering at the 
weirdness of the scene jnst enacted. 

The more I saw of the Bangwa the more I liked them, 
and it seems strange to me that a race of people of such 
great depth of character and saperiority, shoald be left so 
ntterly neglected, in as gross a state of darkness as it is 
possible to imagine. Surely the time bas come when we 
in this civilised land of oara, possessing as we do all the 
privileges of a Christian country, shoald stretch oat our 
hands to these poor ignorant cannibals, and seek to lift 
them out of their darkness and gross superstition into the 
light of the gospel of Christ. Their blood will surely be 
upon us as a nation if we, knowing their state, seek not 
to break their age-hound chains of heathenism, and 
" proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound." 

At Mupe, a la^e village of some tiiousands of people, 
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I pat my bicycle together — which I still bad with me, 
and had bronfjht right throogh the forest — and saddenly 
appeared in the village street riding my " bike." I shall 
never forget the sight of those yelling savages, racing 
after me in the vrildest excitement, knocking each other 
over in their eagerness to get oat of the way. Some ran 
off into their hoaaes aad barred the door, others took 
flight into the fcnrest, only to retam most caationsly one 
by one when they fonnd that it was a harmless thing. 
Some with their eyes starting vritdly raced across my 
path, shonting, " The white man on a snake I " Children 
screamed, and man and women yelled ; never was sach a 
sight witnessed before. I hardly knew how to ride for 
laoghing. After a while they got more ased to it, and 
then all joined in the fan and scampered roand their 
village in the greatest state of excitement. Presently I 
dismoouted and called the chief to come and look at it. 
" It is a snake," he said ; I tried to assare him it was not, 
but it vras no ose, he pointed to the track, and with a 
knowing shake of the head said, " And yoa tell me that's 
not a snake track? " In the midst of all this excitement 
my dog Sally, tTiinlring the crowd had congr^ated qnite 
nnnecessarily, tamed round and made tor ihsm, scattering 
them right and left, barking most forioosly. Altogether, 
I think that was a red-letter day for the people of Sfnpe. 
At Banalya I saw many things that apeet me. The 
officer in charge greatly umoyed me by bis ill-treatment 
of the natives. All day long some poor native was being 
scolded, and at night, in a state of intoxication, I saw 
what I could hardly believe. The European was sitting 
in his house, when some little noise occurred outside, an 
ai^ument between two natives. The Belgian jumped np, 
and swinging a knife slashed about at the native in a 
most abominable fashion, and I was obhged to interfere 
and afterwards reported the case to the Commandant. 
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Snob men ought nerer to be allowed to hxAA places of 
reepoOBilHlity, and these are the men who have btooght 
the Congo Free State into bad odiom with the civilised 
world, and the great wonder is that prefer investigation 
has not been made, and sach men removed at least frcnn 
positions of power. 

At Uiis same place I visited the Bangwa chief, a very 
big man in the district, and of great power, and he very 
soon told me many of his grievances relating to the 
treatment he and his people received at the hands of 
the Belgians. 

There is a smouldering fire at the heart of these 
people, and by and by, if greater care and jostice be not 
exercised amongst Uiem, it will burst forth, and I 
vroold not like to be a Bnropean in the district if once the 
Bangwa rise. Of coarse in the end the fight would be 
one-sided, as it alwa^ is where breech-loaders meet spears 
and bows and arrows; bat a desperate fight it would 
be, and many would lose their lives, and a fine race of 
people, bom for better things, would be smashed op, and 
made more degraded than they are to-day with all their 
cannibalism. They are cowed for the present, and will 
Bit and listen quieUy to the insults and the harsh words 
tA the headstrong Belgian a little longer, bnt severe 
trouble will come if there be no improvement. While 
talking privately to the chief above mentioned, he 
catechised me most closely as to my nationality, ^ I 
told him that I was an Englishman, and he asked if the 
English rnled anywhere over the black people. I told 
him about the Uganda Protectorate to the east, and he 
then said, " Is there nibber in Uganda ? " When I 
replied in the negative he said, " Then why do the 
English rule the people?" I said, "To do the black 
man good, and to make peace in his country." He was 
greatly interested, and asked me several questions about 
20 
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the government of Uganda, letting oat many " trade 
secrets " with reference to his masters, and finally said 
that he wished his conntry were governed by the British 
also. 

On November Ist I reached Basoko, the convict 
station of the Congo, sitoated at the confloence of the 
two rivers, the Congo and the Aruwimi. Mr. HofEman, 
the officer in charge in Basoko, was most kind to me, 
and helped me in every way possible. One of my first 
questions was, " When will the next steamer start for the 
coast ? " Unfortnnately, one had just gone, and I was 
advised to cross over to Bammba on the left bank of the 
Congo, where Captain Barrows, the commandant of the 
Arawimi district, resided, and there to await the next 
steamer. 
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OHAPTEB XVIII 

BABOKO TO ENQLAMD 

Capbun O117 Bnmnn— Ten dsys' r«st — The pKlm-grorft— Shootliig onr 
diimera — The eteuner urtvee — Hoda ol piogntt — UudoiiH? frienda 
at Dpoto— Tb« <m;taiii dnink — Btuiley Fool — IiMpoldvUle— Kind 
frieod»— Catobing the tn^n— The uloon ou— A struge senmUloii— 
Hatkdi— Kind hoapitklil;— Bomk—The aoTernor-Qanenl'a oompU- 
ment— Cabeod*— The nudl-boat (tnlTes— The IM7 PortngoeBa— 
Getting pu^ori tlgnad — Od board the LoandA — LiaboQ — Bud e^rou 
to FuU— Home «t lut— Oonolndoa. 

CAPTAIN GUY BURROWS, CommiBBioner of the 
Axawimi district, is a man who baa had a great deal 
of experience, both as an officer in the British Army, 
, serving in India and Egypt, and also as an officer of the 
Congo Free State, in which he has laboored since 1894, 
first in the Welti Mobanghi district, and then in the 
Upper Welli, and finally in the Rnbi-Welli district. He 
recedved me very kindly, and I soon found bim to be 
what others have found before me, a good friend, and a 
Briton to the core. My first difficolty apon my arrival 
at Bammba was, how to book for myself a passage 
on the State steamer. I had no gold with me at all, it 
being onnecessary in Central Africa, bat to my dismay 
I found that on the Congo, gold, and nothing but gold, 
would procure me a passage on the steamer and by 
rail. PreriouB to my leaving Toro I had armed myself 
with a letter from the Bight Bev. Bishop Tucker, of 
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Uganda, but I found that Uie Belgians merely read it 
thnngh, and handing it back, said ttiat the C<mgo Fiee 
State does not caie for bishops' letters. I took my diffi- 
cult to the c^>tain, and he, like a tme feilow-conntryman, 
ever ready to help a lame dog over a stile, onhesitatin^y 
advanced the money to me, and I procured my passage on 
the steamer. However, I had to wait at Baromba ten 
days before it arrived. 

Barnmbn is very prettily sitnated, abont two hondred 
feet above the level of the river, and about a mile from 
^its banks. The hooses are boilt in the midst of a palm- 
grove, and give a most enchanting appearance to the 
station. The greatest dif&colty in these places is to 
procnre fresh meat ; occasionally a wild pig is shot by 
one of the soldiors sent oat for that purpose, or a forest 
antelope, bnt sometimes even these are not obtainable. 
Several times we were obliged to go ont and shoot cm: 
dinners — ^parrots, pigeons, and snchlike. The native 
hooses are by the river-side, and are quite different from 
the Baogwa hooses. They are low stroctores boilt witii 
bamboo cane and thatched with pine-tree leaves. They 
are not so fine a race of people <m the Upper Ckmgo as 
on the Axowimi, bat seem to have great ability both as 
workers in pot and in iron ; as fishermen they are qoite 
expert. 

The arrival of the steamer at Barmnbo alwajrs canses 
the greatest excitement among the natives. They collect 
in great crowds along the bank and await its approach, 
uid many are the qaeer notions they have with respect 
to it. Captain Borrows procored for me the ose of the 
largest cabin on the boat, which is osoally kept, so I was 
told, for the exclosive ose of any State official who might 
be reqoiriog a passage. I was therefore highly favoored, 
and although there were ten other Ean^>eaos <m board, I 
was able to keep my cabin to myself the whole way, and 
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had the further privilege of taking m; mealB with the 
o^ttftin of the boat in his private cabin. These steamen 
form a startling contrast to the very wild state of afhira 
in Central Africa, and it seems almost incredible that they 
can penetrate no less than 1,800 miles inland from the 
Atlantic. They are well built, with abont eight small 
cabins for the ose of Eoropeans, besides a spactoae com- 
partment as a saloon, in addition to engineer's and 
captain's qaarters. 

I parted with my two faithful Waganda boys, Eliaa and 
Alberto, and also the one Toro boy who had journeyed 
with me all the way. They had a long tramp before them, 
bnt I am glad to know that they arrived qoite safely back 
into their own land, being helped very considerably by the 
officers in charge of the various stations. 

Onr mode of procedure on the river was not of a 
particularly exciting kind. In the morning we started 
off, nanally about 6 a.m., calling at each State post on the 
way, and stopping at some fuel station for the night. On 
account of the sand-banks and other abstractions in the 
river it was not safe to travel by night, although at high 
water it is sometimes done. All day long one would sit 
cm the deck reading, or else spend the time examining the 
banks as we sped along. It was not at all possible to 
make many observations of native life, or to find oat the 
CDBtoms of the people. I most leave this for others to 
write ^bout who have spent years on the Congo, and 
have had (^portunities of studying these things. I simply 
passed through the country on iny way home, and there- 
frae am not able to give many details. There is no coal 
at pesent found in the Congo State, and wood is the 
fuel used on the steamers. There is, of course, asx 
nnlimited supply of this article, and many little stations 
have been built at intervals along the river-bank, where 
a good quantity is always found ready chopped. 
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I ni At tnaoy misaionaiy friends on ihe CtxtgOi at 
Upoto, Bolobo, Matadi, and Bomba, but we did not stop 
at the muneroos stations of Tarions missions. I was 
moch sotpiised to find that really beaatifnl honses are 
bailt by the missionaries, no better than they are abso- 
lutely needed, bat one hardly expected to see sach neat, 
paioted bongalows, with European furniture, &c. The 
natiTes an set to woi^ and are taught how to do ordinary 
carpentering work and house-building, and very clever 
they are, and soon learn to use their hands. 

The captain on onr steamer was quite a character, a 
Norwegian. He spoke fair English, however, but seemed 
qnite incapable of entering into conversation, exc^t when 
he had taken a glass or two of absinthe, then there was no 
stopjnng him. The traders at various places at which vra 
stayed seemed well acquainted with this peculiarity of 
the captain's, and generally brought a bottle or two of this 
stuff on board when they visited him. Alas I one day the 
absinthe got into the captain's head, and then he became so 
very merry that we were much afraid that in his exube- 
rance he would run the boat into the bank. It was there- 
fore necessary to stop and anchor for the rest of the day. 
I was much annoyed, as I was anxious to catch the mail 
boat at Matadi, and a day's delay meant my missing it. 
The next morning, therefore, I gave the c^tain a little 
bitofmymind; not only bad I missed my boat at Matadi, 
necessitating, as I thought, another month's delay there, 
but he had endangered the lives c^ all on board. He was 
most profuse in his apologies, and promised not to drink 
absinthe again, and it will be good f6r him if he does not. 

But my journey was drawing near its close, and one 
day, about 12 noon, we found ourselves in Stanley Pool, 
steaming away to its most westerly point, where is the 
town of LeopoidviUe. The Cliffe of Dover, as they are 
called, on the north <d the Pod, locked very beantifal as 
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Tbey are white chalk clififo, and most strongly 
resemble those of Dover. 

It was the 24th of November when I once more set 
foot on dry land, at Leopoldville. From here the river 
is not navigable on account of the rapids, and the rest 
of the joomey to the coast most either be done by land, 
the ordinary caravan roate with carriers, or else by rail, 
for the new railway was finally opened in 1896 from 
Leopoldville to Matadi. 

Upon my arrival I began to look aboat for friends and 
I was not long in finding some. I had been strolling 
abont for a few minatee when I saw over the door of 
one of the houses the three letters C.B.M., and I knew 
that this stood for "Congo Balolo Mission." I went 
in and was not mistaken. Two young fellows were in 
charge, and welcomed me heartily. I fonnd that a train 
left the following morning for Matadi, so I decided not 
to wait a day longer than was necessary, bat to keep 
on the move as long as I could, tmstmg to Providence 
to catch a boat at the coast, in q>ite of having missed 
ibe Belgian mail boat, which had left Matadi on the 
23rd. The evening was spent in chatting with my 
friends at the Mission, who very kindly rendered me 
mach assistance in ptocoring a ticket f(« me on the 
railway, and in the early morning X started off to catch 
the train! 

What an anomaly I Catching a train in Central 
Africa! For we were still three hmidred miles from 
the actual coast line. After tramping about Africa for 
a few years it seemed almost absurd to go off to catch 
a train. Presently I heard a most onmiatakable train 
whistle, and in a few moments I was in the station and 
saw the train — two carriages, one for passengers and the 
other for luggage and black men, and the engine. The 
saloon carnage, in which I very soon seated myself, was 
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most oomfortable, beinf;; fitted ap with cmiq ohtin and 
small tables ; there was ajso a lavatcny at oao end. But 
the motion was anjrtiuug bat nice. I had only jost 
seated myself when, with another ahriek and a tenifio 
jerk, that almost sent me thfoogh the window, away we 
went. I tried to look oat of the window, bat was socm 
BO covered with a tbiok deposit of soot, that I sat down 
and tried to look as if I enjoyed it. We were travelling 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hoar, and I thoaght every 
moment would be oar last ; in fact, so nervoaa did I get 
by the Boddea change of motion, and of the awful 
possibility, as I thoaght, of being precipitated down one 
of the yawning gollies over which we raced, that I got 
ap to change my seat for one nearer the door, and was 
on the point of calling out to the driver to stop, when 
the train gave a lurch to the left, and over I went on 
to the floor at the bottom of the tar. Here, however, 
where I had almost made up my mind to stay, the 
rambling of the wheels was so great that I again straggled 
to my feet. Oh 1 the rocking and the pitching ! it was 
far worse than being on a really first-class ocean liner, 
and the squealing of that terrible little engine very neuiy 
drove me out of my senses for the first boor. And I have 
it on the very best authority, that one of the passengers 
had a bad attack of mal de mer, and I am not at all sui^ 
prised. After a while we got used to it, as one does to 
most things in life, and I settled down mote comfortably, 
and determined to make the best of it. After all, the 
scenery made up for a lot, it was simply exquisite. We 
were winding round and roimd the hilkides, sometimes 
overlooking a precipice hundreds of feet deep, then madly 
rushing at a breakneck speed down an incline, then tam- 
ing round a sharp comer at the bottom, and over a bridge 
across some deep gully. It was quite an oniqoe experi- 
ence, to be rushing through Africa without any ezOTti<»i 
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save that of keeping the perpeodicalar. All day we kept 
on oar way, each passenger having provided himself with 
food, and at 6 p.ni. we steamed into Tamba, where we 
stayed for the night. In the early morning we were off 
again, the latter part of the journey being more beantifal 
as far as scenery is coQcemed. The whole distance is 
230 miles to Matadi, bat it takes nearly two days, uid 
we reached there at 4 p.m. 

The Congo railway ia ondonbtedly a mastocpiece of 
modem engineering skill, and I imagine there are tew 
stretches of coontry that present so many difficolties to 
the engineers as were met with in the constraction of 
this railway. Snch a work, however, was not carried on 
without the loss of nombers of lives ; whole gangs of men 
were s^ck down by the ravages of malarial diseases. 
A great many Eoropeans, too, went ont for this work 
who were quite unfitted to stand the climate, and many 
went there with the idea that they could indulge in their 
lowest passions, away from restraint, without harm to 
themselves. How sadly were they mistaken 1 I was told 
that a party of six men went out, and, arriving at Matadi, 
they, imagining they could do just as they liked, partici- 
pated in all kinds of evil habits, with the result that in 
less than six months not one of them was left. It is 
just the same anywhere on the Congo; it is well-nigh 
impoesible to live a gay and reckless life without injuring 
the health ; good, nourishing food is absolntely necessary, 
and in addition to this comfortable, well-built bouses. 
On one of the Aruwimi stations I met a yomig American, 
who, in the company of nine others, had gone out in the 
service of the Congo Free State only three years before, 
' sssi lailj t w o w a re left, and one of these invalided home 
soon afterwards. It was most pathetic to hear him say, 
" Well, I guess I shall be the next I " 

At first sight Matadi seemed to consist of dirty streets, 
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bare rocke, and broken gin-bottles, with a blazing son 
overhead, bat I found oat afterwards that there were 
Bome pleasant ^ota even in Matadi. 

Up the hill above the station is the boose of Mr. and 
Mrs. Forfeitt, of the Baptist Missionary Society, and it 
was cheering to get into the well-built house with its kind 
and genial occapants after wandering abont the streets 
ten: an boor or so. These good people gave me hospitality 
daring my stay at Matadi, and none coold have been 
more kind. 

Bat my time was short, for I received information 
that the Portagnese mail boat was to leave Cabenda 
on the 2nd of December and the boat from Matadi to 
Boma on the 28th of November. Another two days were 
E{>ent at Boma, and Mr. and Mrs. Cramer, of the American 
Christian AUiance, hospitably entertained me. They have 
a very nice boose sitoated on the rising groond over- 
looking the sea. There seemed to be bnt little mission 
work going on at Boma, Mr. and Mrs. Cramer and a Miss 
Yillars being the only Protestant missionaries. The 
Boman Catholics have a fine iron chorch. 

The Earopean popolation of Boma is about 300 ; it is 
the seat of the local Qovemment. The Governor- 
General's hoose is a very fine one indeed. The town is 
divided into two parts, the lower part by the seashore, 
vnth hotels, general stores, post«fBce, and Government 
offices, and the Boma plateau, with the hoose of the 
Govemor-G^eral, and the soldiers' barracks, hospital, &c. 
A steam tram runs between both parts. Before I left I 
called upon the Acting Govemor-Gteneral. After waiting 
a little while I was shown into one of the spacious 
rooms and he so(m after came in. He received me kindly 
and proceeded to ask me many questions concerning the 
joamey I had accomplished, and when I told him that 
I had crossed the Continent from east to west he asked 
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me how many troops I had with me. I told him I had 
journeyed without escort, and he was at first disposed to 
doubt my word, and then asked if I went through the 
forest and the cannibal districts of the Amwimi, and 
when I said, " Yes," he politely said, " WeU, if yon 
went withoQt an escort yon are a fool." I thanked 
him for the compliment, adding that whether a fool 
or not, I had passed through, and had never any 
occasion to fire a single shot in self-defence, nor 
had I been stopped by natives anywhere, bat had 
undoubtedly made friends with many of the chiefs. He 
did not mean any insult, and I did not take it as such, 
but he certainty seemed very surprised. Personally, I 
believe that any one who has a little knowledge of native 
character and customs, and a smattering of Swahili, could 
accomplish the same jonmey in as comfortable a manner 
as I did, providing that he act honourably and with 
strictest justice towards the natives ; not harshly, with- 
out consideting the ignorant state of the offenders, but 
making due allowances for them ; and, above all, letting 
them see that they are recognised as fellow-men, and not 
as creatures of a lower order. 

But I do not attribute my safety throughout this 
perilous journey to any wisdom of my own In dealing 
with the natives, or to any " good tuck," for I am bound 
to believe that a stronger Arm than my own defended me 
in dangers, and that where good fortune seemed to favour 
me it was the evidence of a vratchful Providence. In 
short, I beUeve that as I trusted myself into the hands of 
Gk>d, when I left England in 1894, going out as a Christian 
missionary to do His will, and day after day, in spite of 
weariness and sorrow, relied upon His mercy, althongh 
so very imperfectly, so He, in His love, has helped me, 
and through Christ has heard my prayers, and the prayers 
of many of my friends. 
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